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PREFACE TO 
SECOND EDITION 


The year 1969 marked the end of a decade since the first publications 
appeared on the Critical Path Method (CPM) and the Program Evalua¬ 
tion and Review Technique (PERT). These ten years have seen a con¬ 
tinuation of the rapid growth in the technology, both in practical 
applications and in further development of the theory. Although it 
seemed clear in 1964—when the First Edition of this text was published— 
that the network approach was a substantial contribution to management 
methods, it has now become established as a basic tool in the field. 

The applications of critical path methodology have expanded to virtu¬ 
ally every type of activity that could be considered a “project”—from 
surgical procedures to the complete construction of World Fairs, from the 
development of a new product to the pilot production of several units. It 
has also been applied to the detailed analysis of repetitive tasks such as 
the month-end closing of books. The computer programs available for 
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CPM and PERT processing have continued to increase in number and 
in capabilities. There is also evidence that the methodology is being 
applied widely throughout the world. This text alone has enjoyed a sub¬ 
stantial international distribution and has been translated into other 
languages, including Russian and Chinese. 

Significant advancements have also been made in the theoretical 
aspects. Scholars have found that the network is a graphical vehicle of 
considerable utility in describing and formulating a variety of problem 
types. For example, the problems of scheduling job shops are increas¬ 
ingly being described as network resource allocation problems. In this 
and other areas of industrial management and operations research, grad¬ 
uate students have found that critical path technology provides a rich 
hunting ground for thesis topics. 

In revising this text we have attempted to bring it up to date by 
incorporating the most meaningful developments in both theory and 
practice. These developments, as expected, have tended to eliminate the 
practical distinctions between the original CPM and PERT techniques, 
evolving instead a body of knowledge that is common to both. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, no single term has been accepted that describes the 
common discipline, and we feel obliged to continue using the double 
name “CPM and PERT,” along with “network methods,” “critical path 
methods” (the term we prefer), and others. 

The organization of the chapters remains essentially the same as in 
the first edition, except that the basic and advanced subjects have been 
more clearly identified by grouping the subjects into Parts I and II, 
respectively. The five chapters of Part I comprise a complete course in 
the fundamentals of the planning and scheduling features of critical path 
methods, including manual and computer methods of calculation. One 
consistent set of terms and symbols is used throughout Part I. (Those 
familiar with the First Edition will note that the Space Symbols have 
been simplified, so that a special template is not required.) Thus, indus¬ 
trial and commercial users of the methods may study only Part I in 
preparation for most practical applications. A good two or three-day 
training course for industrial personnel can be based on Part I, with 
selected portions from Part II as appropriate to the needs of the group. 

For more advanced users and college students, Part I may serve as 
an introduction to the more specialized topics of Part II. Reginning with 
a new Chapter 6, for example, the reader is exposed to the variety of 
networking schemes that have developed over the decade, and he may 
choose to adopt one other than the basic arrow scheme employed in 
Part I. Chapter 7 is also new and covers some of the essential elements 
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of critical path processing from the point of view of the computer 

programmer. r 

The other chapters have been updated to include the recent advances 
m the respective topics. Resource allocation, in particular, has received 
heavy attention m the technical literature, and our chapter on this sub¬ 
ject has been almost completely rewritten. The material in Part II is 
suitable for college level courses in departments of industrial engineering 
and management, business administration, civil engineering, and systems 
engineering. While certain portions of the text require some mathemati¬ 
cal statistics and linear programming background, the prerequisites gen- 
erally are satisfied by upper level undergraduate students. 

Of interest to college instructors will be the added exercises at the 
end of most chapters, and perhaps more important, the inclusion of many 
ot the problem solutions at the end of the book. 

In closing, we would like to express our sincere thanks to Mary 
Dutcher, whose ability to transform the hand written page is phenomenal. 

Joseph J. Moder 
Coral Gables, Florida 

Cecil R. Phillips 
Atlanta, Georgia 


April 1970 
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NOMENCLATURE 


h = 


the optimistic” performance time estimate used in PERT-thi 
time which would be bettered only one time in twenty, i.e„ th< 
faith percentile (where specifically noted, it will also be used tc 
denote the zero percentile used in conventional PERT). 

the pessimistic performance time estimate used in PERT—the 
time which would be exceeded only one time in twenty, i.e., the 
ninety-fifth percentile (where specifically noted, it will also be 
USed t0 denote the 100 percentile used in conventional PERT) 

C, _ direct costs ^associated with the performance of an activity in 
time a, the crash performance time. 

C ° = itfnT <f SSOCia ;? d w r ith 46 P erform “ce of an activity in 
time D y the normal performance time. 

d = ^ raSh ”- activit y Performance time-the minimum time in which 
the activity can be performed. 

D = “normal" activity perfoimance time-the one which minimizes the 
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activity direct costs; also used to denote the mean activity per¬ 
formance time based on a single time estimate. 

AC = incremental reduction in the direct costs of performing an activity, 
used in time-cost trade-off studies. 

At = incremental reduction in the time required to perform an activity, 
used in time-cost trade-off studies. 

E = earliest (expected) event occurrence time. 

ES = earliest (expected) activity start time. 

EF = earliest (expected) activity finish time. 

FS = activity free slack (or float). 

L = latest allowable event occurrence time. 

LS = latest (expected) activity start time. 

LF = latest (expected) activity finish time. 

m = the “most likely” performance time estimate used in PERT-the 
modal value of the performance time distribution. 

S = total activity slack (or float). 

t = actual activity performance time, determined after the activity has 
actually been completed. 

t e = mean activity performance time based on the three (PERT) time 
estimates, a , m, and b. 

T = actual occurrence time of a specific network event, determined 
after the event has actually occurred. 

T d = total (expected) project duration time achieved by using crash 
activity performance times on all critical path activities. 

T d = total (expected) project duration time achieved by using all 
“normal” activity performance times. 

T s = scheduled event occurrence time. 

V* = the estimated variance of the actual activity performance time, t, 
based on the PERT formula [(b — a)/ 3.2] 2 . 

(V,) 1 ' 2 = square root of V„ called the standard deviation of the actual 
activity performance time, t. 

V T = the estimated variance of the actual occurrence time, T, of a 
specific network event. 

( Vt )i/2 = square root of V„ called the standard deviation of the actual 
event occurrence time, T. 

Z = standard normal deviate, equal to the difference between a random 
variable, such as T, and its expected or scheduled time, such as 
T s , divided by the standard deviation of the random variable, 
such as (VT) 1/2 - 
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INTRODUCTION 


Project management Will be interpreted quite broadly 
in this text in order to encompass the many possible 
applications of critical path methods, or network plan¬ 
ning techniques, that have come about since the 
development of PERT and CPM in the late fifties. 
Projects may involve routine procedures that are per¬ 
formed repetitively, such as the monthly closing of 
accounting books. In this case, network planning tech¬ 
niques are useful for detailed analysis and optimiza¬ 
tion of the operating plan. Usually, however, network 
planning techniques are applied to one-time efforts. 
Although similar work may have been done pre¬ 
viously, it is not being repeated in the identical 
manner on a production basis. Consequently, in order 
to accomplish the project tasks efficiently, the project 
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manager must plan and schedule largely on the basis of his experience 
with similar projects, applying his judgment to the particular conditions 
of the project at hand. During the course of the project, he must con¬ 
tinually replan and reschedule because of unexpected progress, delays, 
or technical conditions. 

Until just a few years ago, there was no generally accepted orma 
procedure to aid in the management of projects. Each manager had his 
own scheme, which often involved limited use of bar charts—a useful 
tool in production management but inadequate for the complex intei- 
relationships associated with contemporary project management. The 
development of network based planning methods in 1957-1958 provided 
the basis for a more formal and general approach toward a discipline 
of project management. Critical path methods involve both a graphical 
portrayal of the interrelationships among the elements of a project, and 
an arithmetic procedure which identifies the relative importance o 
each element in the over-all schedule. Since their development, critical 
path methods have been applied with notable success to research and 
development programs, all types of construction work, equipment main¬ 
tenance and installation, introduction of new products or services, or 
changeovers to new models, and even the production of motion pictures, 
conduct of political campaigns, and complex surgery. According to our 
definition, all of these activities are classed as projects. 

In all of these projects one is, to a greater or lesser degree, con¬ 
cerned with developing an optimal (or at least a workable) plan of 
the activities that make up the project, including a specification of their 
interrelationships. Also, one is interested in scheduling these activities 
in an acceptable time span, and finally with “controlling” the conduct 
of the scheduled work. We might quote the old cliche that one should 

first plan the work and then work the plan. 

With respect to planning and scheduling, one must consider the 
manpower and facilities required to carry out the program as it pro¬ 
gresses in time. The aim is to plan the conduct of the program so that 
the cost and time required to complete the project are properly bal¬ 
anced, and excessive demands of key resources are avoided. With 
respect to the control function, one is concerned with monitoring the 
expenditure of time and money in carrying out the scheduled program, 
as well as the resulting “product” quality or performance. For the most 
part, critical path methods have concentrated on the time parameter 
and to a somewhat lesser extent on the cost parameter. The surface is 
just being scratched on the performance parameter; this is a much more 
difficult problem, since a technical judgment is required to assess per¬ 
formance. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE NETWORK PLAN CONCEPT 

The heart of network based planning methods is a graphical portrayal 
of the plan for carrying out the program; such a graph shows the 
precedence relationships, i.e., the dependencies of the program's activi¬ 
ties leading to the end objective. We call this graph a network. The 
network concept has developed in an evolutionary way over many 
years; it has been used for at least twenty-five years to display the 
courses and their prerequisites, which make up a particular college 
curriculum. In 1956, Flagle 1 ! wrote a paper (published in 1961) on 
probability based tolerances in forecasting and planning, which was, in 
a sense, a forerunner to the development of PERT. However, it was 
not until 1957-1958 that project networking was formally defined con¬ 
currently by two research teams, one developing PERT (Program Eval¬ 
uation and Review Technique) 2 - 3 and the other CPM (Critical Path 
Method) 4 - 5 . The approach taken in this text is that there is a “network 
based (critical path) planning methodology” which has emerged from 
CPM and PERT. This methodology is common to these two species, 
PERT and CPM, and to the other techniques that have since been 
developed that differ from these parents only in nonessentials. The 
features generally associated with CPM and PERT are treated as topics 
in themselves, to be applied as appropriate to the project circumstances, 
regardless of whether “CPM ” “PERT,” “Network Analysis,” or another 
term is used to describe the general approach. 

The development of PERT began when the Navy was faced with 
the challenge of producing the Polaris missile system in record time in 
1958. Several studies 6 - 7 indicated that there was a great deal to be 
desired with regard to the time and cost performance of such projects 
conducted during the 1950’s. These studies of major military develop¬ 
ment contracts indicated that actual costs were, on the average, two to 
three times the earliest estimated costs, and the project durations 
averaged 40 to 50 percent greater than the earliest estimates. Similar 
studies of commercial projects indicated average cost and time overruns 
were 70 and 40 percent respectively. While many people feel that 
original estimates must be optimistic in order to obtain contracts, a 
more important reason for these failures was the lack of adequate 
project management planning and control techniques for large com¬ 
plex projects. 

Admiral W. F. Rabom recognized that something better was needed 
f Numbers refer to references given at the end of each chapter. 
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in the form of an integrated planning and control system for the Polaris 
Weapons System program. To face this challenge, a research team was 
assembled consisting of representatives of Lockheed Aircraft Corpora¬ 
tion (prime contractor of Polaris), the Navy Special Projects Office, 
and the consulting firm of Booz, Allen and Hamilton. This research 
project was designated as PERT, or Program Evaluation Research Task. 
By the time of the first internal project report, PERT had become 
Project Evaluation and Review Technique. This research team evolved 
the PERT system from a consideration of technique such as Line-of- 
Ralance, 8 Gantt charts, and milestone reporting systems. 

Time was of the essence in the Polaris program, so the research 
team concentrated on planning and controlling this element of the pro¬ 
gram. As a result, one of the principal features of PERT is a statistical 
treatment of the uncertainty in activity performance time; it includes 
an estimate of the probability of meeting specified scheduled dates at 
various stages or milestones in the project. PERT also emphasizes the 
control phase of project management by various forms of periodic 
project status reports. The work of the original PERT research team 
has been extended into the areas of planning and controlling costs, 9 
and to a lesser degree, into the areas of the performance or quality of 
the product. 10 - 11 

CPM (Critical Path Method) grew out of a joint effort initiated in 
1957 by the duPont Company and Remington Rand Univac. The objec¬ 
tive of the CPM research team was to determine how best to reduce 
the time required to perform routine plant overhaul, maintenance, and 
construction work. In essence, they were interested in determining the 
optimum trade-off of time (project duration) and total project cost. This 
objective amounts to the determination of the duration of a project 
which minimizes the sum of the direct and indirect costs, where, for 
example, direct costs include labor and materials, while indirect costs 
include the usual items, such as supervision, as well as “cost” of pro¬ 
duction time lost due to plant downtime. 

The activities comprising this type of project are characteristically 
subject to a relatively small amount of variation compared to the activi¬ 
ties of the Polaris program. Hence, unlike PERT, CPM treats activity 
performance times in a deterministic manner and has as its main fea¬ 
ture the ability to arrive at a project schedule which minimizes total 
project costs. 

The pioneering PERT and CPM groups did not know of each other's 
existence until early 1959, when the momentum of each effort was too 
great to influence the other. However, the underlying basis of both 
CPM and PERT is the project network diagram. 
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The network diagram is essentially an outgrowth of the bar chart 
which was developed by Gantt in the context of a World War I military 
requirement. The bar chart, which is primarily designed to control the 
time element of a program, is depicted in Figure 1-la. Here, the bar 

C wi t j the ma )° r activiti es comprising a hypothetical project, their 
scheduled start and finish times, and their current status. 

The bar chart as well as other approaches which evolved from it 
such as hne-of-balance and milestone methods,* were not too successful 
on one-time-through projects, particularly those with a high engineer¬ 
ing content. The important features of a project network that are 
designed to correct the deficiencies of the bar chart are that (1) the 
dependendes of the activities upon each other are noted explicitly, 

a "u u i” 016 detaiIed definition of activities is made. These two points 
will be discussed further below. r 

It is actually because of the first point that the network concept 
really became necessary. For modest-sized programs one can incor¬ 
porate the dependencies on a bar chart implicitly. However, because 
of the enormous size of many present-day programs that contain 
thousands of significant activities, taking place in widely dispersed 
locations it is no longer possible to treat interdependencies implicitly 

pfenning S ° ^ ^ relatively smaI1 P ro j ects subjected to very detailed 

In ^e project network shown in Figure 1-lb, the lines denote activi¬ 
ties which usually require time, manpower, and facilities to complete. 

ach activity originates and terminates in a unique pair of nodes called 
events; time flows from the tail to the head of each arrow. Events 
enote a point m time; their occurrence signifies the completion of all 
activities terminating in the event in question. For example, the 
7 T, ent 7 Slgnals the completion of activities 3-7 (3->7) 
T- " i as ^ e< ^ * ine arrows > called dummies, show precedence relation- 
s ips only; they require no time, manpower, etc., to perform. Such a 
retoonship is shown by activity 7-5. This networking scheme is the 
wi e y used today; it is called activity-on-arrows, or merely an 
arrow diagram. Another way of networking is to reverse the role of the 
arrow and the node; the result is called activity-on-nodes, or a node 
lagram. The arrow diagram networking scheme will be used exclu¬ 
sively m Part I of this text because it is the most widely used method- 
however, the node method will also be illustrated in Part II of this text 
because of its potentialities. 

Figure 1-lc shows the same project network drawn to scale on a 

* See reference 11, pages 17 and 24. 
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(a) Gantt bar chart 
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time base. It is not too unlike the original Gantt bar chart; however, 
it clearly illustrates the two major differences in the bar chart and the 
network diagrams. First, the network shows greater detail. For example, 
activity D is broken down into activities D-l, D-2, and D- 3. The second 
and more important difference is that the interdependency of the activi¬ 
ties is clearly shown. For example, activity E can start as soon as 
activity B is finished; however, the last portion of activity E, denoted 

by E-2, cannot begin until activities E-l, A-3, C, and D -2 are all com- 
pleted. 

In Figure 1-lc, activities A-3, D-2, and E -2 have the last portion of 
them arrows dashed. Based on the estimated activity duration times 
these dashed lines denote that these activities can be completed prior 
to the occurrence time of their succeeding events. For this reason the 
paths along which these activities lie are referred to as slack paths , or 
paths with float time ; that , is, these paths require less time to perform 
than the time allowed for them. For example, the estimated time to 
perform activities D-l and D-2 is 2 + 3 = 5 weeks, as indicated on the 
time scale. However, the time interval between the occurrence of the 
initial and terminal events of this path, i.e., events 0 and 7, is 7 weeks. 
Ihus, we say that this path has two weeks of “slack” or “float.” Now 
activities B-l, C, and D-3 have no dashed portions; the sum of their 
expected performance times, 15, is the same as the time interval between 
the occurrence of events 0 and 8. For this reason, this path is referred 
to as the critical path ; it is the longest path through the network. These 
concepts are treated in detail in Chapter 4. 

Although the network may be drawn to a time scale, as shown in 
Figure 1-lc, the nature of the network concept precludes this luxury 
m most applications, at least in the initial planning stage; thus the 
length of the arrow is unimportant. You can “slide” activities back and 
forth on a bar chart with ease, because the dependency relations are 
not shown explicitly. However, if a network is drawn on a time scale, 
a change in the schedule of one activity will usually displace.’a large 
number of activities following it, and, hence, may require a considerable 
amount of redrawing each time the network is revised or updated. 
There are practical applications for time-scaled networks, especially 
where the network is closely related to production planning and where 
scheduling to avoid overloading of labor or facilities is a prime con¬ 
sideration. In these cases the time-scaling effort is worthwhile^ for it 
clearly illustrates conflicting requirements. These applications will be 

discussed m Chapter 8 of this text, which deals with the allocation of 
resources. 
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VARIABLE VERSUS DETERMINISTIC ACTIVITY PERFORMANCE TIMES 

To aid in determining the role of CPM or PERT in a particular project 
it is useful to recognize that there are basically two different types of 
project activities and, unfortunately, all shades in between. If we view 
the actual time to perform an activity as a random variable, then we 
have, on the one hand, activities which perhaps have never been per¬ 
formed before, and which contain a considerable number of chance 
elements. They are called variable activities, and are characterized by 
a relatively large variance in their actual performance time. Examples 
of this type of activity are the design or development of new hardware 
items, the excavation of unsampled soil, or the performance of outdoor 
construction work during heavy rainfall seasons. The variable type of 
activity is shown on the left in Figure 1-2. On the other hand, we have 
a deterministic type of activity, i.e., one whose mean value is accurately 
known and whose variance in performance time is negligible, as shown 
on the right in Figure 1-2. Examples of deterministic activities are well- 
established maintenance operations and construction work. 

Programs comprised primarily of variable activities (such as the 
development of the Polaris weapon system) may employ the PERT 
version of critical path methods. PERT emphasizes the control of the 
time element of program performance and treats explicitly the uncer¬ 
tainty in the performance times of the activities. The PERT system 
is based on three time estimates of the performance time for each 
activity: an optimistic (minimum) time, a most likely (modal) time, 
and a pessimistic (maximum) time. This system is treated in Chapter 11 
which gives, among other things, the probability of meeting given 



Actual activity Actual activity 

performance time performance time 


Figure 1-2 Variable versus deterministic activity performance times. 
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sch e du led da ^es without having to expedite the project activities. On 

/ ® ° ler hand > P r °g rams comprised primarily of deterministic activities 

omits the :°“ 0n ° X a maintenanoe Projects) utilize CPM, which 
its the statistical considerations and is based on a single estimate of 

nroieT^ 6 h “ e required to perform the activity in question. Many 
both methodT P ° Ut bC,0W ’ Can P r ° fitabl - V c “P'°y facets of 

The above distinctions between CPM and PERT are historicallv 
correct, and will be used repeatedly in this text. However, during the 
past few years a merging of these two techniques has taken place 8 and 

stme^o 1 1S ’ m ?° St CaS6S ’ refeired to as a PERT-type system. In fact, 
ome government agencies are apparently attempting to encompass all 

networking techniques with the title PERT. As an example, tTeNational 

NAsTpERtT i Spa ? f Ad f linistrali ° n < NASA ) in describing their 
NASA-PERT system, states that it has dropped the probability of meet- 

mg schedules m the output information; NASA-PERT permits the use 

ot the single activity time estimate method characteristic of CPM. 

ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 

All critical path methods emphasize the development of a workable 
plan and schedule for accomplishing the tasks making up the project 
TTie network plan clearly displays the project activities and their order 

each ac3v CC lh y • addffi ° n ° f eStimates for *e performance of 
orient - rL th Vi ^ aCtlvities can be caI “dar oriented. Calendar 
re Dec rtiH td 'r 3 coa ^ nKat means of Peking the schedule with 
of E a Je T T" ° fke y P ersonneI or oAer resources. An example 
of such a check is shown in Figure 1-3. Thus, if the peak demand for 



Figure 1-3 Manpower or facility feasibility requirement in time. 
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this particular resource (which occurs in the time interval, h to U) is 
judged excessive, critical path methods provide a conyement means 
of replanning and scheduling the project to eliminate « us P e ^‘ 
routine computations indicate where certain activity schedules can be 
moved forward or backward in time without affecting the competio 
time of the project. Then, critical path methods make it possdi e to 
simulate in a very simple manner, the effects of various schedule shifts, 
or even changes in project plan, and in this manner to detc ™“ C j 1 " 
acceptable way of eliminating the undesirable peak demand on the 

kev resource. 


TIME-COST TRADE-OFFS 

The costs associated with a project can, for certain purposes, be classed 
as either direct or indirect. The direct costs typically include the items 
of direct labor and materials, or if the work is being performed by an 
“outside” company, the direct costs are taken as the subcontract price. 
The indirect costs may include, in addition to supervision and other 
customary overhead costs, items such as the interest charges on the 
cumulative project investment, and penalty (or bonus) costs or com 
pleting the project after (or before) a specified date. The time-cost 
trade-off problem is directed to the task of determining a schedule of 
project activities which considers explicitly the indirect as well as the 
direct costs, and in some cases attempts to minimize their sum. 

Many industries (notably the construction industry) ordinarily assume 
that thi best performance time for a specific activity is the one that 
minimizes the total direct costs of performing the activity. Th]Stl ™® 
is usually longer than the minimum time required to carry out the 
activity because the utilization of overtime labor or more expensive types 
of equipment and materials is ruled out by the requirement of minimum 
direct costs. One reason why this somewhat conservative pohey exis s 
today is undoubtedly the lack of a planning and scheduling procedure 
whereby time-cost trade-offs can be accurately assessed. There are good 
reasons why this practice of choosing activity performance times which 
minimi™ direct costs is not optimal and why it should gradually di 

appear: 


(1) During the conduct of the project in question, be it the construc¬ 
tion of a highway or the development of a new product, resources 
are tied up in an unusable form. From the standpoint of the time 
value of money, this represents an expense which increases rapid y 
as the time required to complete a project increases. There is no 
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sound reason why the expense of late completion, or the “profit” 
from early completion should not be shared explicitly between the 
contractor and contractee. 

(2) Since indirect (overhead) costs associated with a project increase 
with time, usually linearly, it is advantageous from this standpoint 
foi the company performing the work to reduce the time required 
to complete the project. 

(3) With the advent of critical path methods, time-cost trade-offs 
can be determined with sufficient accuracy for use in original bid 
proposals (wherein alternate completion times and costs may be 
given) or in the preparation of contract modifications. 

By the utilization of the time-cost trade-off feature of critical path 
methods, an accurate relationship can be developed between direct 
project costs and the time required to complete the project. Then a 
total cost curve can be obtained by adding the indirect costs associated 
with the project. Ordinarily, the total cost curve will reach a minimum 
at some time short of the usual one based upon performing all activities 
so that direct costs alone are a minimum. This relationship is depicted 
in Figure 9-6 and is discussed in detail in Chapter 9. The use of the 
time-cost concepts in the preparation of bids is treated briefly in Chap- 


COST CONTROL 

In addition to its value as a means of planning a project to optimize 
the time-cost relationship, the critical path network provides a powerful 
new vehicle for the control of costs throughout the course of the project 
Most cost accounting systems in industry are functionally oriented, pro¬ 
viding cost data by cost centers within the company organization rather 
than by project. By the utilization of the project network as a basis for 
project accounting, expenditures may be coded to apply to the activi¬ 
ties, or groups of activities within a project, thus enabling management 
to monitor the costs as well as the schedule progress of the work. 

Although the theory of network cost control is relatively simple it 
is only just beginning to be employed as a practical supplement to basic 
critical path technology. The primary reasons for this late acceptance 
in practice have been the necessary involvement in established cost 
accounting procedures and the fact that computer programs developed 
for one company are not likely to be available or applicable to other 
companies. Thus, each organization interested in network cost control 
has been faced with the inconvenience and expense of developing new 


iiw i.igiuav 
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accounting procedures and computer programs. This situation is chang¬ 
ing rapidly. Several large agencies of the U. S. Government 9 have begun 
to require the use of cost control supplements to basic CPM and PERT 
requirements, and generalized computer programs are being developed. 
Also, as the installation of computers expands further in industry, 
changes in accounting procedures are becoming more frequent. This 
expansion is becoming a necessity in many functionally organized com¬ 
panies that are experiencing problems of coordinating project activities 
because of rapid expansion of the volume of their work. Such firms are 
currently expending a great deal of effort to develop network based 
management information systems to alleviate this problem. 

An introduction to the concepts and practical problems of network 
cost control is presented in Chapter 10. A discussion of the available 
computer programs for all types of network analysis is contained in 
Chapter 5. 


SUMMARY OF NETWORK BASED PLANNING 
AND CONTROL PROCEDURES 

The application of network based planning is a dynamic procedure. The 
end product, in the form of an acceptable project plan, is used as the 
basis of a closed loop feedback control system as shown in Figure 1-4. 
A summary of the steps involved in applying these critical path methods 
is given below along with references to Figure 1-4 and to appropriate 
chapters in the text. 

step 1 •, n , , 

Project Planning The activities making up the project are denned, and 
their technological dependencies upon one another are shown explicitly 
in the form of a network diagram. This step is the subject of Chapter 2, 
Developing the Network, and is shown in box (1) of Figure 1-4. (Use¬ 
ful variations of the basic arrow diagram networking procedure are 
taken up in Chapter 6, Other Networking Schemes.) This is the most 
important step in the entire PERT/CPM procedure. The disciplined 
approach of expressing a plan for carrying out a project in the form of 
a network accounts for the majority of the benefits to be derived from 
PERT/CPM. It should also be added that if useful results are not 
obtained from these methods, it is almost always because of inadequately 
prepared networks. 
step 2 

Time and Resource Estimation Estimates of the time required to per¬ 
form each of the network activities are made; these estimates are based 
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Figure 1-4 Dynamic network-based planning and control procedure. 


upon assumed manpower and equipment availability and other assump¬ 
tions that may have been made in planning the project in Step 1. This 
step is shown in box (2) of Figure 1-4. Single-time estimation is taken 
up in Chapter 3. The three-time estimation method associated with 
PERT is treated in Chapter 11. 

step 3 

Basic Scheduling The basic scheduling computations give the earliest 
and latest allowable start and finish times for each activity, and as a 
byproduct, they identify the critical path through the network, and 
indicate the amount of slack or float time associated with the non- 
critical paths. This step, shown in box (3) of Figure 1-4, is taken up 
in Chapter 4. The, problem of carrying out these computations in tabular 
form and, in particular, the problem of programming computers to 
carry out these basic computations is treated in Chapter 7. 
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step 4 

Time-cost Trade-offs If the scheduled time to complete the project as 
determined in Step 3 is satisfactory, the project planning and scheduling 
moves on to a consideration of resource constraints in Step 5. However, 
if one is interested in determining the cost of reducing the project 
completion time, then time-cost trade-offs of activity performance times 
must be considered for those activities on the critical and near critical 
paths. This step, shown in box (4) of Figure 1-4, is taken up in Chap¬ 
ter 9. 
step 5 

Resource Allocation The feasibility of each schedule must be checked 
with respect to manpower and equipment requirements, which have not 
been explicitly considered in Step 3. This step, shown in box (4) of 
Figure 1-4, is taken up in Chapter 8. Establishing complete feasibility 
of a specific schedule requires frequent repetition of the basic sched¬ 
uling computations, as shown by the recycle path from box (4.) to 
box (3). It may also require replanning and overall adjustment of 
resources, as shown by the path from box (4) to box (7). Hence, estab¬ 
lishing an acceptable project plan for implementation may require the 
performance of a number of cycles of Steps 3 and 4, and possibly 
Steps 1 and 2 as well. 

step 6 

Project Control When the network plan and schedule have been 
developed to a satisfactory extent, they are prepared in final form for 
use in the field. The project is controlled by checking off progress 
against the schedule, as indicated in box (6), and by assigning and 
scheduling manpower and equipment, and analyzing the effects of 
delays. Whenever major changes are required in the schedule, as shown 
in box (7), the network is revised accordingly and a new schedule is 
computed. The subject of time control is taken up in Chapter 4, and 
cost control in Chapter 10. 

The basic procedures incorporated in Steps 1 through 6 can be per¬ 
formed, at least to some extent, by hand. Such methods will be pre¬ 
sented in this text because they are useful in their own right, and also 
because they are an excellent means of introducing the more complex 
procedures which require the use of computers. It is particularly impor¬ 
tant that one be able to perform, by hand, the basic critical path calcu¬ 
lations indicated in box (3) of Figure 1-4, since this is the first step in 
the evaluation of a proposed network plan for carrying out a project. 
A very simple method of hand calculation will be presented in Chap¬ 
ter 4. Hand methods for the resolution of relatively simple time and 
resource constraints will also be presented; they will then lead into 
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more complex procedures for which computers are a necessity. Hand 
and computer methods of preparing periodic status reports will also 
be presented. A description of available computer programs is given in 


USES OF CRITICAL PATH METHODS 

Since the successful application of PERT in the Polaris program and 
the mitial success of CPM in the chemical and construction industries, 
the use and further development of critical path methods has grown 
at a rapid rate. The applications of these techniques now cover a wide 
spectrum of project types. 12 - 13 

Research and development programs range from pure research, 

mi toTt'*’ development, to design and production engineering. 
While PERT is most useful in the middle of this spectrum, variations 
o 1 are now being used in the production end of this spectrum. PERT 
is not particularly useful in pure research, and in fact some say it should 
be avoided here because it may stifle ingenuity and imagination, which 
are the keystones of success in pure research. 

• y^mtenance and shutdown procedures, an area in which CPM was 
initially developed, continues to be a most productive area of applica¬ 
nt 0 ^ CntlCa P atl ' meth ods. Construction type projects continue to 
be the largest individual area in which these methods are applied It is 
extremely useful in this field of application to be able to evaluate alter¬ 
nate project plans and resource assumptions on paper rather than in 
mortar and bricks. 

More recent applications of critical path methods include the develop¬ 
ment and marketing of new products of all types, including such ex¬ 
amples as new automobile models, food products, computer programs 
Broadway plays, and complex surgical operations. 

In addition to an increase in the variety of applications of critical 
path methods, they are being extended to answer questions of increas¬ 
es sophistication. The important problem of resource constraints has 
been successfully expanded to include multiple resource types associated 
with multiple projects. Cost control, project bidding, and incentive 

place 8Ctmg 81:6 8 S ° Where si S nificant developments are taking 


ADVANTAGES OF CRITICAL PATH METHODS 

It is fitting to close this chapter with an enumeration of the advantages 
that one might expect from the use of critical path methods in the 
planning and controlling of projects. 
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(1) Planning Critical path methods first require the establishment 
of project objectives and specifications, and then provide a realis¬ 
tic and disciplined basis for determining how to attain these 
objectives, considering pertinent time and resource constraints. 
It reduces the risk of overlooking tasks necessary to complete 
a project, and also it provides a realistic way of carrying out 
more long-range and detailed planning of projects, including their 
coordination at all levels of management. 

(2) Communication Critical path methods provide a clear, concise, 
and unambiguous way of documenting and communicating project 
plans, schedules, and time and cost performance. 

(3) Psychological Critical path methods, if properly developed and 
applied, can encourage a team feeling. It is also very useful m 
establishing interim schedule objectives that are most meaningful 
to operating personnel, and in the delineation of responsibilities 
to achieve these scheduled objectives. 

(4) Control Critical path methods facilitate the application of the 
principle of management by exception by identifying the most 
critical elements in the plan, focusing management attention on 
the 10 to 20 per cent of the project activities that are most 
constraining on the schedule. It continually defines new schedules, 
and illustrates the effects of technical and procedural changes on 
the overall schedule. 

(5) Training Critical path methods are useful in training new proj¬ 
ect managers, and in the indoctrination of other personnel that 
may be connected with a project from time to time. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Discuss various applications of critical path methods. For example, sup¬ 
pose you are in charge of the preparation of a proposal for a large and 
involved project, or the coming church social, or the preparation of a 
new college curriculum, or the development of a new product and manu¬ 
facturing facility. Would critical path methods be of assistance in these 
undertakings? If so, in what ways? 

2. Can you think of any involved projects in which critical path methods 
would not be of any particular value? Give examples and discuss why. 



DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE 
NETWORK 


The first step in utilizing critical path methods is the 
identification of all the activities involved in the proj¬ 
ect and the graphical representation of these activities 
in a flow chart or network. This step is usually called 
the ‘planning phase,” because the identification of the 
project activities and their interconnections requires a 
thorough analysis of the project, and many decisions 
are made regarding the resources to be used and the 
sequence of the various elements of the project. 

In one sense the network is only a graphical repre¬ 
sentation or model of a project plan. The plan may 
have previously existed in some other form—in the 
minds of the project supervisors, in a narrative report, 
or in some form of bar chart. In practice, however, 
the preparation of a network usually influences the 
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actual planning decisions and results in a plan that is more comprehen¬ 
sive, contains more detail, and is often different from the original 
thoughts about how the project should proceed. These changes derive 
from the discipline of the networking process, which requires a greater 
degree of analytical thinking about the project than does a narrative, 
a bar chart, or other types of project descriptions. 

Thus, the construction of the network often becomes an aid to and 
an integral part of project planning, rather than an after-the-fact graphi¬ 
cal exercise. Indeed, the planning phase has proven to be the most 
beneficial part of critical path applications. In developing a detailed 
and comprehensive project network, users often make significant im¬ 
provements over their original ideas; they do a better job of early 
coordination with suppliers, engineers, managers, subcontractors, and all 
the other groups associated with the project; and they end up with a 
documented plan that has strong psychological effects on the future 
management of the project 

One psychological effect of network preparation is that it demon¬ 
strates to supervisors and other key personnel that the management is 
vitally concerned about the coordination and timeliness of all project 
activities, and that a means of more closely monitoring these factors has 
been drafted. Thus, an intangible but highly significant factor—the 
initial motivation of the project team—can be favorably influenced by 
the networking effort. 

The planning phase is also the most time-consuming and difficult 
part of most critical path method applications. This is due primarily to 
the inherent analytical problems in any, project planning effort. One 
may expect some difficulty in using the network format at first, but it 
is soon realized that the network discipline is more of an aid to think¬ 
ing than it is a set of stringent rules for drawing a chart. Actually there 
are only about five rules to be followed in drawing networks, and these 
rules provide almost unlimited flexibility in describing project plans. 
The accuracy and usefulness of a network is dependent mainly upon 
intimate knowledge of the project itself, and upon the general qualities 
of judgment and skill of the planning personnel. Actual experience in 
drawing networks is important only in the first one or two applications. 

This chapter is limited to those basic rules and procedures of net¬ 
work development which are required to prepare the first draft of a 
network. In Chapter 3 the addition of time estimates and the develop¬ 
ment of a final working draft are considered, including the problem of 
obtaining the most useful level of network detail. 

There are several different graphical schemes used in drawing net¬ 
works. This chapter and the rest of Part I will be based upon the most 
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common scheme practiced among industrial users of critical path 
methods, that is, the arrow scheme. This is not necessarily the ‘Test” 
scheme, however. Two of the other schemes, the node scheme and 
precedence diagramming, have much to recommend them, especially 
under certain conditions. Readers who are not limited by contract, the 
computer programs available, or other reasons to use a particular 
scheme are urged to study all of the schemes, which are presented in 
this chapter and in Chapter 6. The reader should then select the scheme 
best suited to his circumstances. As mentioned above, in the applica¬ 
tion of critical path methods the greatest effort and expense are asso¬ 
ciated with the preparation of the network. Selection of the most useful 
and economical networking scheme is, therefore, worthy of special 
attention. 

PREPARATION FOR NETWORKING 

Some experienced network users will say that all one needs to begin 
networking are a large piece of paper, several sharp pencils, and a 
large eraser. Actually, there is a bit more to it than that. As pointed out 
by Archibald and Villoria, 1 2 3 4 several general questions need to be raised 
and answered before detailed project planning should begin. The ques¬ 
tions are: 

(1) What are the project objectives? 

(2) Who will be charged with the various responsibilities for accom¬ 
plishing the project objectives? 

(3) What organization of resources is available or required? 

(4) What are the likely information requirements of the various 
levels of management to be involved in the project? 

Of course, these questions are fundamental to project management 
and should not be passed over lightly. In some research and develop¬ 
ment projects, the development of new products, and in other cases, a 
discussion of the basic objectives of the project can reveal disagreements 
among the key persons involved. Similarly, open discussions of respon¬ 
sibilities and resources can bring to light erroneous assumptions or mis¬ 
understandings in these areas. Naturally, it is well to resolve these 
matters before proceeding with networking (and certainly before begin¬ 
ning the project). 

An optional step in network preparation is the development of a 
list of work elements of the project. Such a list can be useful in dis¬ 
cussing responsibilities and resources, as mentioned above, and it can 
serve as a reference for networking. Although experienced networkers 
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usually forego the listing of activities, beginners with the technique will 
find that a list is helpful. 


BASIC TERMS 

Several of the most common terms in networking are defined and illus¬ 
trated below. Terms associated with scheduling computations are ex¬ 
plained in later chapters. 

Definition: 


An activity is any portion of a project which consumes time or 
resources and has a definable beginning and ending. Activities may 
involve labor, paper work, contractual negotiations, machinery opera¬ 
tions,^ eta Commonly used terms synonymous with "activity” are "task” 
and "job.” Activities are graphically represented by arrows, usually with 
descriptions and time estimates written along the arrow (Figure 2-1). 

Definition: 


A dummy carries a zero time esti¬ 
mate. It is also called a “dependency arrow.” Dummies are often repre¬ 
sented by dashed-line arrows (Figure 2-2a) or solid arrows with zero 
time estimates (Figure 2-2b). 

Definition: 


The beginning and ending points of activities are called events. 
Theoretically, an event is an instantaneous point in time. Synonyms 
are "node” and "connector.” If an event represents the joint completion 
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Merge event 


Figure 2-3 

of more than one activity, it is called a *'merge” event. If an event rep¬ 
resents the joint initiation of more than one activity, it is called a burst 
event. An event is often represented graphically by a numbered circle 
(Figure 2-3), although any geometric figure will serve the purpose. 

Definition: 

A network is a graphical representation of a project plan, showing 
the interrelationships of the various activities. Networks are also called 
“arrow diagrams” (Figure 2-4). When the results of time estimates and 
computations have been added to a network, it may be used as a project 
schedule. 


NETWORK RULES 

The few rules of networking may be classified as those basic to all 
arrow networking systems, and as those imposed by the use of com¬ 
puters or tabular methods of critical path computation. 



Figure 2-4 
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Basic Rules of Network Logic 

rule 1 . Before an activity may begin, all activities preceding it must 
be completed. 

rule 2. Arrows imply logical precedence only. Neither the length of the 
arrow nor its "compass” direction on the drawing have any sig¬ 
nificance. (An exception to this rule is discussed under "Time- 
scaled Networks” below.) 

Additional Rules imposed By Some Computers or Tabular Methods 

rule 3. Event numbers must not be duplicated in a network. 
rule 4. 4?iy two events may be directly connected by no more than one 
activity. 

rule 5. Networks may have only one initial event (with no predecessor) 
and only one terminal event (with no successor). 

Rules 4 and 5 are not required by all computer programs for network 
analysis, as discussed in Chapter 6, nor are they required for methods 
of hand computation, as discussed in Chapter 4. 

EMPHASIS ON LOGIC 

At this point it should be noted that the construction of a network 
should be based on the logical or technical dependencies among the 
activities. That is, the activity "approve shop drawings” must be pre¬ 
ceded by the activity "prepare shop drawings,” because this is the 
logical and technically necessary sequence. 

A common error in this regard is to introduce activities into the net¬ 
work on the basis of a sense of time. 

For example, in the maintenance of a pipeline the activity "deactivate 
lines” might be placed after "procure pipe,” because it is felt that that 
is the right time to deactivate the lines. Rather, the deactivation activity 
should be placed in the network in the proper technological sequence, 
such as just before remove old lines,” Then in the scheduling process 
(to be covered in Chapter 4) the best time to initiate the deactivation 
so as to minimize the down time on the pipe lines can be determined. 

Such emphasis on strict logic is one of the principles of networking 
introduced by the originators of both CPM and PERT. It is a funda¬ 
mental part of the networking discipline that causes planners to think 
about their project in a thorough, analytical manner. In this process 
old methods of performing similar projects are questioned or disregarded, 
clearing the way for new and perhaps better approaches. 
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Figure 2-5 



This principle is discussed further and an exception introduced under 
“Natural and Resource Dependencies” later in this chapter. 


INTERPRETATION OF RULES 

Rules 1 and 2 may be interpreted by means of the portion of a network 
shown in Figure 2-5. According to Rule 1, this diagram states that “before 
activity D can begin, activities A, B, and C must be completed. Note 
that this is not intended to imply that activities A, B, and C must be 
completed simultaneously. 

Note also the definition of the events. Event 5 represents the begin¬ 
ning of activity A.” Event 6, however, means “the completion of activi¬ 
ties A, B , and C, and the beginning of activity D.” Because of the 
multiple meanings of events, discussion of networks in terms of activities 
is favored over event-oriented terms. 


COMMON PITFALLS 

The most common network error involves Rule 1. As an illustration, 
consider the diagram of activities A, B, C, and D shown above. Suppose 
that activity D depended on the completion of B and C and on the 
completion of the first half of A, completing the second half of A being 
independent of B, C, and D. To diagram this situation correctly, we 
must divide activity A into two activities and introduce a dummy 
activity, as shown in Figure 2-6. The dummy has been used here to 
correct a problem of false dependency; that is, activity D was only par¬ 
tially dependent on the activities preceding D. False dependencies rep¬ 
resent the most subtle networking problems and must be guarded against 
constantly, especially at merge and burst points. 

Another network condition that must be avoided is illustrated in 
Figure 2-7. Activities J, F, and K form a loop , which is an indication 
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Figure 2-6 

of faulty logic. The definition of one or more of the dependency rela¬ 
tionships is not valid. Activity ] cannot begin until C and K are com¬ 
pleted. But K depends on F, which depends on /. Thus J could never 
get started because it depends on itself. Loops, which in practice may 
occur in a complex network through oversight, may be remedied by 
redefining the dependencies to relate them correctly. 


SATISFYING COMPUTER RULES 

Networking rules 3, 4, and 5 are related to the procedures for coding 
networks for computer analysis. Rule 3 involves another subtle problem 
that all computer programs have in understanding a network. Consider 
the diagram in Figure 2-8a. An attempt to process this situation on a 
computer would cause it to halt and print out an indication of loop, for 
the computer would read event 496 as a precedent to itself (Figure 
2-8b). Therefore, in employing computers it is important to keep track 
of event numbers used and not used. (Some computer programs impose 
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Figure 2-8a 



Figure 2-8b 

the additional restriction that each event number must be larger than 
any predecessor number.) 

Rule 4 is violated when the condition shown in Figure 2-9 occurs. 
Activities A and B may be called duplicate activities , since a computer 
(or tabular method of computation), using only event numbers for 
identification, may not be able to distinguish the two activities, as indi¬ 
cated below: 


Network Description Computer Code 

Activity A 6-7 

Activity B 6-7 

One remedy calls for the introduction of a dummy and another event in 
series with either activity A or B (Figure 2-10). Now the computer 
can distinguish between the activities by their different codes. 


Network Description 


Computer Code 


Activity A 
Activity B 
Dummy 


6-7 

25-7 

6-25 


Note that the above solution does not change the logic of the net¬ 
work. Nor would the logic be changed if the dummy had been placed 
at the other end of B, or at either end of A. If the reader feels that a 
change in logic has occurred, he should review the section Interpreta¬ 
tion of Rules. 

Another way to correct duplicate activities is to combine them (Fig¬ 
ure 2-11). This soIuEOiris simple and effective, but it may destroy some 
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A 



Figure 2-10 


A and B 


Figure 2-11 


of the desired detail in the network; the question of detail is treated in 
Chapter 3. 

Another special restriction for computer analysis is Rule 5. To accom¬ 
modate this requirement it is common practice to bring all “loose ends” 
to a single initial and a single terminal event in each network, using 
dummies if necessary. For example, one may wish to network a current 
project that is already past the initial event. In this case the network 
would have a number of open ended, parallel paths at the “time now” 
point. These loose ends would be connected to a single initial event by 
means of dummies, as shown in Figure 2-12. 

When methods employing hand computations on the network (or 
certain computer programs) are utilized, Rule 5 is not necessary. 
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USING DUMMIES EFFICIENTLY 

While the need for dummies in certain cases has been pointed out, it is 
preferable to avoid unnecessary dummies. For example, consider the 
diagram in Figure 2-13. Evidently, activity D depends on C, B, and A. 
But the dependency on A is clear without the dummy 2-4, which is 
redundant. Such dummies should be eliminated to avoid cluttering the 
network and to simplify computations. (Some computer services base 
their charges on the number of activities, including dummies.) 


_ L 


B 
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Figure 2-15 

In other cases it may be necessary to introduce dummies for clarity. 
For example, suppose a particular event is considered a milestone in the 
project, a point that represents a major measure of progress in the project. 
This point may be assigned a scheduled or target date, which may be 
noted on the network as shown in Figure 2-14. However, the ambiguity 
of events, especially merge or burst events, can cause confusion about 
the target date notation. Does the date represent the scheduled comple¬ 
tion of activity A, activity B, activities A and B, or the completion of 
activity C? In these cases it may be desirable to eliminate the possible 
misunderstanding by introducing dummies, as in figure 2-15. In this 
example it is now clear that the date refers to the completion of activity 
A. It is emphasized that this is only an illustration of the flexibility 
afforded by judicious use of dummies, and not a required practice at 
merge points or at milestones. 

TIME-SCALED NETWORKS 

The dashed line is sometimes employed for purposes other than to repre¬ 
sent dummies. If a network is plotted on a time scale, dotted portions of 
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Figure 2-16 
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arrows may represent slack. The previous example might be shown as 
illustrated in Figure 2-16. The advantages and disadvantages of time- 
scaled networks are discussed in Chapter 12. 


ACTIVITY DESCRIPTIONS 

Thus far in this chapter, activities in the illustrative diagrams have been 
described by letter codes on the arrows. This has been done both for 
convenience and to emphasize the logic of the network representations. 
In practice it is much more common to print several descriptive words 
on the arrow. This avoids the need for cross-reference with a separate 
list of activity descriptors. 

The descriptions themselves must be unambiguous; they must mean 
the same thing to the project manager, the field superintendent, the vari¬ 
ous subcontractors, and others expected to use the network. Descriptions 
should also be brief and, where possible, should make use of quantitative 
measures or reference points. Examples are shown in the following 
sample applications. 


SAMPLE APPLICATIONS 
A Machinery Installation 

Consider a project involving the installation of a new machine and train¬ 
ing the operator. 2 Assume that the training of the operator can begin 
as soon as he is hired and the machine is installed. The training is to 
start immediately after installation and is not to be delayed for inspection 
of the machine. The inspection is to be made after the installation is 
complete. One might attempt to network this project as shown in 
Figure 2-17. 

However, this network says that the inspection cannot begin until the 



Figure 2-17 
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Figure 2-18 

operator is hired, which is a false dependency. To correct this represen¬ 
tation in the network a dummy is added, as shown in Figure 2-18. 

A Market Survey 

Consider now a project to prepare and conduct a market survey. Assume 
that the project will begin by planning the survey. After the plan is 
completed, data collection personnel may be hired, and the survey ques¬ 
tionnaire may be designed. After the personnel have been hired and the 
questionnaire designed, the personnel may be trained in the use of the 
questionnaire. Once the questionnaire has been designed, the design 
staff can select the households to be surveyed. 

Also, after the questionnaire has been designed it may be printed in 
volume for use in the survey. After the households have been selected, 
the personnel trained, and the questionnaires printed, the survey can 
begin. When the survey is complete the results may be analyzed. This 
project may be networked as shown in Figure 2-19. Note that dummy 
4-3 is essential, whereas dummy 6-5 is necessary only if a computer 
is to be used. 



questionaire 


Figure 2-19 
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NATURAL AND RESOURCE DEPENDENCIES 

The network in Figure 2-19 illustrates the fact that there are two types 
of activity dependency. Note that most of the activity dependencies are 
caused by the nature of the activities themselves; for example, personnel 
cannot be trained until they have been hired, and the questionnaires 
cannot be used in the survey until they have been printed. Such depend¬ 
encies among activities may be called natural , and this is the most 
common type of dependency. 

Also note, however, that the selection of households is dependent 
upon the design of the questionnaire, but only because one group of 
people is assigned to do both jobs (the “design staff in the project 
description). This staffing limitation, and the implication that the design 
staff could not do both jobs simultaneously, causes the two activities to 
be drawn in series (dependent) rather than in parallel. A dependency 
of this type is not “natural,” but is caused by the resource limitation. 
Thus, it may be called a resource dependency . The resources involved 
may be personnel, machinery, facilities, funds, or other types of resources. 

Usually it is best to include in the first network draft all resource 
dependencies that are known and firmly established as ground rules for 
the project. These firm dependencies represent significant factors in the 
planning phase of a project and will often have major effects on the 
network and resulting schedule. However, if there is doubt about the 
number of resources available or how they should be allocated among 
the activities, then resource dependencies should be omitted in the first 
draft of the network, which would then be based only on natural logic. 
In these situations the techniques of resource allocation discussed in 
Chapter 8 should be employed. 


Development of a New Product 

The network in Figure 2-20 represents a plan for the development and 
marketing of a new product, in this case a new computer program. 3 Note 
that the dummy 5-7 is used to conform to Rule 4. The dummy 2-4, 
however, is used to show that activities 4-5 and 4-7 depend on activities 
1-2 and 3-4, while activity 2-6 depends only on activity 1-2. Another 
dummy is shown between events 0 and 1, where the diagrammer has 
used an unconventional notation to indicate a “lead time ; this dummy is 
not technically necessary and could have been omitted by combining 
events 0 and 1. Note also that this network has two critical paths, 
denoted by the heavy activity lines. 




Dummy 
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SUMMARY 

This chapter has been concerned with the translation of the project plan 
into a series of interconnecting activities and events, composing a net¬ 
work model of the plan. A few rules were presented, some being required 
in order to maintain accuracy and consistency of network interpretation, 
and others being required by the nature of data-processing procedures. 
The rules presented relate to the arrow method of networking, although 
other networking methods are illustrated and compared in Chapter 6. 
The next chapter continues the development of the network, including 
the addition of activity time estimates and the attainment of the desired 
level of network detail. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Review the machinery installation sample network in this chapter and 
assume that an activity consisting of “schedule inspector” must precede 
“inspect machine.” Add the activity to the network without causing a 
false dependency. 

2. In Figure 2-21, find at least five errors or unnecessary symbols. State 
which rule is broken in each case, and suggest how the error might be 
corrected. 
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3. Given the activities and relationships listed below, draw an accurate net¬ 
work with no more than six dummies. Check your results by (1) number¬ 
ing each event (do not repeat any numbers) and determining that no 
activity or dummy has the same pair of identification numbers, (2) making 
sure that there is only one initial and one terminal event. 2 


Activity 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

O 


Predecessor 


B, C, D 
A, B, C, D 
A, B, C, D 
F, G, I 

A, B, C, D 
0, E, N 

B, C,D 
K 

B, C, D 
B, C, D 
A, B , C, D 


4. 


Using the list of activity dependencies given below, draw an accurate and 
economical (minimizing the use of dummies) network. 


Activity Depends 

on Activity 

Activity Depends on Activity 

A 

none 

G 

F 

B 

A 

l 

F 

F 

A 

J 

H 

H 

A 

K 

1 and J 

C 

B 

L 

G, D, and E 

D 

B 

M 

K 

E 

C 

N 

L and M 
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5. Figure 2-22 shows a portion of a network for construction of a multi-story 
building. What do the dummies 29-33 and 34-38 represent? Can you 
find other dependencies of this type in the network? 


Second floor structure 


First floor interior 


—Kg) 


Form cols. Elec. mech. Pour cols. Cure & 
& slab ri steel /—s & slab /-v reshore 




Partitions, windows, 
doors, tile, rough elec. 


Figure 2-22 



6. Assume that the following list of activity dependencies is correct. The 
diagram in Figure 2-23, however, does not represent these dependencies 
properly. Correct the diagram using only one dummy activity. 

Activity Depends on Activity 

A none 

B none 

C A 

D B and G 

E C and D 

F D 

G A 

H E 



Figure 2-23 
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7. Draw a network of the following steam pipe maintenance project. The 
project begins by moving the required material and equipment to the site 
(5 hours). Then we may erect a scaffold and remove old pipe and valves 
(3 hours); while this is being done, we may fabricate the new pipe (2 
hours). When the old pipe and valves are removed and the new pipe is 
fabricated, we can pace the new pipe (4 hours). However, the new valves 
can be placed (1 hour) as soon as the old line is removed. Finally, when 
everything is in place, we can weld and insulate the pipe (5 hours). 

8. Consider as a project the servicing of a car at a filling station, including 
such normal activities as filling the gas tank, checking the oil, etc. List 
the activities you wish to include, then draw a network of the project. 
Assume that there are two men available to service the car and that the 
gas pump has an automatic shut-off valve. 

In carrying out this exercise, remember that the network should reflect 
technological or physical constraints rather than arbitrary decisions on the 
order in which the activities are to be carried out. It is therefore suggested 
that you include time estimates for each activity and then redraw your 
original network on a time scale to show the actual order of scheduling 
each activity so as to minimize the time required for two men to service 
a car. 

9. A common error in networking is to place the activities in the network 
according to the order in which you plan to carry them out, ratlier than 
in the order dictated by technological predecessor-successor relationships. 
Consider the following network. 


O - 1 


0^0 


The network was drawn this way because the planner felt that he would 
not start activity D until B and C were completed, and also that he would 
not start activity E until D was completed. If the true technological 
requirements on activity D are that only A must precede D, and no 
other activity depends on activity D, how should this network be drawn? 


/ 

I 

i 



TIME ESTIMATES 
AND LEVEL OF 
DETAIL 


By applying the networking rules presented in Chap¬ 
ter 2, one may develop the first draft of the project 
network. The basic logic of the plan should be estab¬ 
lished by the first draft. The next step is to add time 
estimates to each activity and refine the network as 
needed to reflect the desired level of detail. 

In practice, the processes of time estimation and 
network refinement are closely interrelated and are 
usually accomplished at the same time. For as one be¬ 
gins to make time estimates, it is found that certain 
activities need to be redefined, condensed into fewer 
activities, or expanded into more, in order to represent 
the project accurately and at the desired level of 
detail. 

As mentioned in Chapter 1, there are two methods 
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of applying time estimates: the single estimate method and the three 
estimate method. This chapter and the rest of Part I will treat only the 
single estimate method. The three estimates and their associated statis¬ 
tical treatment are considered in detail in Chapter 11. 

TIME ESTIMATION IN THE NETWORK CONTEXT 
Accuracy of Estimates 

One of the most common first reactions of persons being introduced to 
critical path methods is that the whole procedure depends upon time 
estimates made by project personnel. Since these estimates are based 
upon judgment rather than any "scientific 5 ’ procedure, it is argued, the 
resulting GPM or PERT schedules cannot be any better than schedules 
derived from bar charts or any other method. 

While it is true that critical path methods depend upon human time 
estimates, as all project planning schemes must, there are some significant 
differences in how the estimates are obtained and in how they are used. 
To illustrate these differences, consider how estimates for project times 
and costs are usually derived. The process is similar in most types of 
industrial or construction projects, so let us take a familiar example, the 
construction of a house. A builder s estimate for a house may look 
something like this: 


Clearing and grading 

Cost 

Estimate 

$ 450.00 

Time Estimate 

Foundations 

965.00 

— 

Framing 

1,033.25 

— 

Total 


Approximately 

$31,637.55 

3 to 4 Months 


The total cost was developed from detailed, item-by-item estimates. 
The total time, however, was simply a gross estimate based on the 
builder’s experience with similar projects. Careful attention to costs, 
of course, is the home builder’s key to obtaining contracts and making 
a profit. He can afford to be less accurate about time estimates because 
the contracts do not normally have time limitations and the owner is 
not as concerned about the exact duration of the project. 

But suppose the time were a critical factor, as it often is in industrial 
projects, and suppose the accuracy of the time estimate were made 
important to the builder’s profit, through penalty clauses and other 
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means. How could the builder develop a more accurate estimate of the 
project duration? We would expect him to break down the job into its 
time-consuming elements, to obtain good time estimates of each element, 
and to sequence the elements into a plan that would show which ele¬ 
ments must be done in series, which in parallel, etc. In principle we 
are saying that greater accuracy in time estimation can be developed in 
a manner similar to the development of accurate cost estimates through 
detailed, elemental analysis. 

Critical path methods provide a disciplined vehicle for making 
detailed time estimates, for graphically representing the sequence of the 
project elements, and for computing the project duration. The facts that 
the network approach lends itself to a greater degree of detail than does 
a bar chart, and that the network shows the sequential relationships 
explicitly, are reasons for the belief that networks provide a greater 
degree of accuracy in the application of the knowledge of time esti¬ 
mators. The human knowledge is still the basic ingredient, but it is how 
the knowledge is applied that affects the accuracy of the results. 


Who Does the Estimating? 

Certainly another key factor in the accuracy of time estimates is who 
makes them. A general rule in this regard is that the most knowledgeable 
supervisory person should estimate each activity. This means, for exam¬ 
ple, that activities that are the primary responsibility of the electrical 
subcontractor should be estimated by the subcontractor s manager or 
supervisor most familiar with the job; activities of the research depart¬ 
ment should be estimated by the research supervisor responsible for 
and most familiar with the work; and so on. The objective in obtaining 
times estimates should be to get the most realistic estimates possible. 

It is characteristic of CPM and PERT planning to call meetings of 
all supervisory personnel at the time-estimating stage and to consider 
each activity for which they are responsible. (It is also desirable for 
these personnel to participate in preparation of the first network draft. 
This is not always practical, though, if everyone involved is not familiar 
with network principles.) In addition to the psychological advantages 
mentioned in Chapter 2, the participation of the key members of the 
project team has major advantages. Whenever the subcontractors, sup¬ 
pliers, inspectors representing the customer, etc., meet to discuss a 
project, the discussion will lead to questions of priorities in certain 
phases of the work, potential interference of work crews, definitions of 
assignments of engineers, and many other details of planning that might 
not have been explored until problems arose during the project. These 
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discussions often identify and resolve potential problems before the 
project begins, rather than tackling them as they actually occuf, which 
can mean the corrective action will be expensive or perhaps impossible. 

Here again the network merely serves as a cause for calling the meet¬ 
ing and as a detailed agenda. Yet these thorough planning sessions 
around a network result in what is probably the major benefit of critical 
path methods as practiced to date. This benefit is the project plan itself, 
in terms of its validity, its comprehensive scope, and its efficiency in the 
utilization of time and resources. This is not to say the reader should 
stop here or even at the end of Part I of this text. There is more to be 
gained, and many of the more experienced users are applying critical 
path methods and related procedures to advance the science of project 
management in a variety of ways. Historically, however, it appears that 
a majority of satisfied users during the first ten years of CPM and PERT 
have gotten their money s worth out of the initial network planning effort 
and have not followed through with the technique in the project control 
applications. 

The question of bias or "padding” of time estimates is, naturally, 
related to who makes the estimates and their motivations. It does not 
necessarily follow that the most knowledgeable person is also the most 
objective. It is human nature to try to provide a time estimate that will 
be accepted as reasonable but will not likely cause embarrassment later. 
Thus, a certain amount of bias is to be expected in any procedure. 

Nevertheless, it is generally felt by CPM users that the network 
approach tends to help reduce the bias to a manageable level. Again, the 
increased detail shown by a network plays a useful role. The smaller the 
work elements, the more difficult it is to hide a padded estimate. Indeed, 
a certain amount of professional pride is often noticeable in the esti¬ 
mator s attitude, which leads to a degree of optimism in his figures. 
Another factor favoring realistic estimates is the recognition that biased 
figures will tend to make the activities involved form the critical path, 
thus invoking concentrated attention of management and other parties 
engaged in the project on the group responsible for those activities. 

Research on Time Estimates 

Only a limited amount of research on the subject of network time 
estimation has been published. One of the more interesting studies, by 
Seelig and Rubin, 1 compared the results of 48 R & D projects, some of 
which were "PERTed” and some of which were not. The authors con¬ 
cluded that the use of PERT definitely did lead to improvement of 
schedule performance but had no noticeable effect on technical perform- 







ance. Furthermore, they concluded that the improvement in schedule 
performance was primarily a result of improvement in communication 
among the project managers, which was brought about by the use of 
PERT. 


ESTIMATION METHODS 
When to Add Time Estimates 

It is best to complete a rough draft of the total project network before 
any time estimates are added. This procedure is conducive to concentra¬ 
tion on the logic of the activity relationships, which must be accurately 
established. When the draft appears to be complete, the time estimates 
should be added to each activity. This step will constitute a complete 
review of the network, and will usually result in a number of modifica¬ 
tions based on the diagrammeds new perspective of the total project 
network. 

As soon as the estimates are completed, a simple hand computation 
of the forward pass should be made (this results in the earliest activity 
start and finish times, as explained in the next chapter). This is an 
important step, for it may reveal errors or the need for further refinement 
before the preparation of the final working draft of the project network. 


Conventional Assumptions 

The time estimate to be made for each activity is called the activity 
duration. This term is employed to imply the elapsed time of the activity 
expressed in units such as working days, rather than a measure of effort 
expressed in units such as man-days. Units other than working days, such 
as hours or weeks, may be utilized, provided the unit chosen is used con¬ 
sistently throughout the network. Estimates of activity duration do not 
include uncontrollable contingencies such as fires, floods, strikes, or legal 
delays. Nor should safety factors be employed for such contingencies. 

In estimating an activity’s duration time, the activity should be con¬ 
sidered independently of activities preceding or succeeding it. For exam¬ 
ple, one should not say that a particular activity will take longer than 
usual because the parts needed for the activity are expected to be deliv¬ 
ered late. The delivery should be a separate activity, for which the time 
estimate should reflect the realistic delivery time. 

It is also best to assume a normal level of manpower, equipment, or 
other resources for each activity. Except for known limitations on 
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resources that cause some activities to be resource dependent (discussed 
in Chapter 2), do not attempt to account for possible conflicts between 
activities in parallel that may compete for the same resources. These 
conflicts will be dealt with later, after the scheduling computations have 
been made. 

Accounting for the Weather 

In construction projects the weather is one of the greatest sources of 
scheduling uncertainty. In a single-estimate system, there are two com¬ 
mon approaches for taking the weather into account. 

The first approach is to omit consideration of the weather when 
estimating the duration of each activity, and instead, estimate the total 
effect of weather on the project's duration. For example, suppose a 
project's duration is computed to be 200 working days. Consideration is 
now made of the seasons in which the outdoor work will be done, the 
seasonal temperatures and precipitation in the region, the type of soil, 
type of construction, and other weather-related factors. It may be esti¬ 
mated that five weeks would be lost because of bad weather. Thus the 
total project duration would be increased to about 225 working days, 
However, this approach is no different from the usual method of account¬ 
ing for the weather in construction estimating. It does not take advantage 
of the detailed breakdown of activities afforded by the project network. 

The second approach involves the consideration of weather effects in 
making each activity time estimate. In this approach each activity is 
evaluated as to its weather sensitivity—excavation work being sensitive 
to rain, concrete work sensitive to freezing, interior plumbing not weather 
sensitive, etc. Suppose an activity is estimated to require ten man-days, 
and two men will be placed on the task; the nominal time estimate will 
be five working days. The weather sensitivity of this activity, the season, 
and other weather factors may indicate that this activity's estimate dura¬ 
tion should be increased about 20 per cent. Thus, the adjusted time 
estimate is six working days. 

The advantage of this detailed approach to weather adjustments is 
that it applies the adjustments to particular portions of the network, 
which will result in a more accurate schedule for each activity with 
reference to calendar dates. A disadvantage is the need to add more 
notations to the activity descriptions. Activity descriptions, including 
time estimates, must be clearly understood by all persons expected to 
work with them. This means that both nominal and weather-adjusted 
estimates should be noted on each activity; in some cases, it is desirable 
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(10 MD, 5 WD) 
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Figure 3-1 

to add the man-day estimate as well. With these notations, an activity 
may appear as in Figure 3-1, where MD = man days, WD = working 
days. A legend on the network should explain the notations, including 
the fact that the number standing alone represents the weather-adjusted 
estimate in working days. 


Accounting lor Weekend Activities 

The use of working days, which is a common time unit in construction 
projects, results in computations of project duration which assume that 
no activities proceed on weekends and holidays. However, this may be 
incorrect. For example, concrete may be cured and buildings may be 
dried out over nonworking days. In such cases, time estimates in working 
days tend to result in an overestimate of the project duration. When 
activities of this type are expected to take longer than 5 calendar days, 
the overestimate can be corrected to a certain extent by a suitable adjust¬ 
ment of the working-day estimate. For example, a curing requirement of 
6 or 7 days can be estimated as 5 working days (assuming a five-day 
work week). A curing requirement of 5 days, however, may actually take 
5 working days, although it would likely run over a weekend and thus 
consume only 3 or 4 working days; in such instances, the estimator 
should employ the project network to judge the likelihood of curing over 
the weekends and adjust the working day estimate accordingly. 

All time estimates in a network must be based on the same number 
of working days per week. For activities that will deviate from this 
standard, adjustments must be made in the time estimates similar to the 
adjustment for curing activities mentioned above. 


ACTIVITY REDEFINITION 

As in networking, the proper application of time estimates depends 
primarily on judgment and experience with critical path techniques. 
Illustrated here are some of the common networking problems uncovered 
when one is attempting to make time estimates. In most cases the 
problems involve activity definitions and the question of detail. Alterna¬ 
tive solutions to each problem are discussed. 
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Activities in Parallel 

In the situation illustrated in Figure 3-2a several interrelated activities 
may begin and end at approximately the same nodes. 

Suppose that upon supplying the time estimates, however, it is real¬ 
ized that A cannot begin until B has been underway for one day, and 
will not be completed until one day after B is completed. Furthermore, C 
can be accomplished at any time B is going on. A practical illustration 
of interrelationships of this type is the work prior to pouring a slab of 
concrete in a building, where the steel, mechanical, and electrical trades 
may begin and end their work at different times, but during much of 
the time they are all working in the same area. To network situations of 
this type accurately, we must redefine the activities, remembering that 
an activity is any portion of the work that may not begin until other 
portions are completed. Using this definition and the conditions pre¬ 
scribed above, we may correct Figure 3-2a as shown in Figure 3-2b. 

Note the use of percentages to define activities in this illustration. 
This is occasionally a useful device, but frequent use of percentages is 



Figure 3-2b 
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Figure 3-2c 


not good practice. They often represent arbitrary definitions which can 
lead to misunderstandings by subcontractors and others involved in inter¬ 
preting the network. Where possible, it is better to use physical measures, 
such as yards of concrete poured, the number of columns formed, the 
specific items assembled, etc. 

Another approach to the correction of the activities-in-parallel prob¬ 
lem would be to condense them into a single activity. However, the 
single activity should have a time estimate representing the total time for 
the completion of all three activities, a time estimate which is most 
accurately obtained from a detailed solution as given in Figure 3-2b. 
From this figure it is clear that the total time required for all three 
activities is 11 days. Thus the condensed activity may be represented 
as shown in Figure 3-2c. 

Whether 3-2b or 3-2c is the "best” solution to the problem depends 
on the project, the network objectives, the areas of responsibility 
involved, and other factors which can be resolved only through the judg¬ 
ment of the project manager. This is essentially the problem of the level 
of detail, which will be discussed further. It should be noted here, how¬ 
ever, that accuracy and detail are directly related, and even when less 
detail is desired in the final draft of the network, it is often useful in time 
estimations to sketch certain portions of the network in greater detail. 


Activities in Series 

Let us look at another problem of network accuracy, this one arising in 
a portion of a network in which the activities are drawn in series, as 
shown in Figure 3-3a. Suppose that upon inspecting this network it was 
realized that A and B did not require a total of 17 days. Actually part 
of B could begin at least 2 days before A was completed. (This is similar 
to the previous problem, since we are saying that A and B are partly 
concurrent.) An erroneous diagram of this type may be corrected in 
several ways. One way would be to split A at the point that B begins 


Figure 3-3a 
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Figure 3-3d 
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(Figure 3-3b). Another way would be to simply absorb the completion of 
A in B, making sure that the activity descriptors were clear (Figure 3-3c). 
A third way, of course, would be to condense A and B (Figure 3-3d). 

Note that in each of the alternative solutions illustrated in Figures 
3-3b, 3-3c, and 3-3d, the total elapsed time for A and B is shown correctly 
as 15 days. Again, the choice of a solution depends on what one wishes to 
illustrate and control, and on such factors as the magnitude of the times 
involved and the feasibility of defining the activity segments clearly. 

Practical Example 

The problems discussed above arise repeatedly in practical efforts to 
draw accurate networks. Therefore, it is worthwhile to review the points 
made in terms of a practical example. Assume that the project is the 
digging and pouring of the footings for a large building. (For simplicity 
let * pour” include the placing of steel.) Assume that we have one digging 
crew and one pouring crew. It is estimated that the work will require 
three days of digging and three days of pouring. The network for this 
project might be drawn as shown in Figure 3-4a. 

It will be obvious to readers familiar with construction that this 
diagram is unrealistic. The digging and pouring activities would not take 
six days altogether, for some of the time both activities will be concur¬ 
rent. How, then, do we diagram the process accurately? A good approach 
is to subdivide the footings in some convenient manner. In this case we 
may divide them into sections the size of one day’s digging. Call them 
Sections A, B, and C. Now the network may be drawn as shown in 
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Plan view of footings 



Dig footings 
3 



Pour footings 
3 



Figure 3-4a 



Figure 3-4b 


Figure 3-4b, where we now see that the digging and pouring work should 
require only four working days. 


NETWORK CONDENSATION 

In the foregoing illustrations the concepts of condensing and expanding 
networks are introduced for the purposes of improving accuracy, elimi¬ 
nating excessive detail, and to achieve other objectives in the develop¬ 
ment of the detailed network. There are also occasions in which it is 
desired to produce a summary network for review by top management, 
which calls for the same condensation concept illustrated above, except 
that it is applied on a broad basis throughout the network, with the 
purpose of developing a general condensation and summarization of the 
project plan. In practice this often means that a network of several 
hundred activities must be reduced to one of a few dozen activities, 
without distortion of the logic, such that a summary picture of the project 
may be presented for review by top management, a customer, or other 
interested audiences. Consequently, some points related to condensation 
procedures are worthy of attention. 

In general, a safe rule of condensation is that groups of activities 
independent of other activities may be condensed without distorting the 
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Figure 3-5b 

network logic. For example, consider Figure 3-5a. In this network there 
are three independent activity groups that may be condensed, as shown in 
Figure 3-5b. Note that some activities in series have been combined, 
and in one case two activities in parallel, L and M, were combined. 
But all the dependency relationships in the original diagram stilt hold. 
This is the most important point in condensing networks, for it is very 
easy to introduce false dependencies. 

A somewhat different approach to condensation is used by certain 
computer routines that perform this function. This approach calls for 
the designation of certain key events in the network which are not to be 
omitted in the condensation procedure. Then all direct and indirect 
restraints (groups of activities) between each pair of key events are 
reduced to a single restraint (activity). To illustrate, consider the net¬ 
work of seven activities in Figure 3-6a. The triangles denote the selected 
key events. Using the condensation process described above, this network 
would be reduced to the two activities shown in Figure 3-6b. 2 



Figure 3-6a 
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Figure 3-6b 



Figure 3-7a 



Figure 3-7b 

This particular procedure is vulnerable to the occurrence of * patho¬ 
logical cases,” in which the number of activities is not reduced or may 
even be increased. Using the procedure on the network in Figure 3-7a, 
for example, produced the network in Figure 3-7b. However, by selecting 
key events with this possibility in mind, one can avoid most pathological 
cases. 1 

THE LEVEL OF DETAIL 

Thus far, comments on the problem of the level of detail in a network 
have been associated with questions of accuracy and economy of the 
presentation. There are many other factors involved in determining the 
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most appropriate level. In considering any particular activity or group of 
activities with regard to expanding, condensing, or eliminating it, the 
diagrammer may ask himself several questions to guide his decision: 

(1) Who will use the network, and what are their interests and span 
of control? 

(2) Is it feasible to expand the activity into more detail? 

(3) Are there separate skills, facilities, or areas of responsibility 
involved in the activity, which could be cause for more detail? 

(4) Will the accuracy of the logic or the time estimates be affected 
by more or less detail? 

Clearly, these questions are only guides to the subjective decision that 
must be made in each case. Generally, after working with one or two 
networks, a person will develop a sense for the appropriate level of detail. 

That there are no firm rules that may be followed in determining the 
level of detail is illustrated by the following hypothetical case. The 
project is the construction of a house. If the network rules of Chapter 2 
are followed, one could prepare a complete network, as shown in 
Figure 3-8a, or one could take a more detailed approach, as indicated in 
the portion of the network shown in Figure 3-8b. 

These appear to be clear examples of too little and too much detail. 
But suppose the house is one of a hundred identical ones in a large 
housing project. Three activities per house would thus result in a net¬ 
work of 300 activities, plus other activities for roads, utilities, etc. Such a 
broad network may be very useful in analyzing the over-all length of 
the project, the most desirable sequence of construction, and other prob¬ 
lems of general planning. Furthermore, since the house construction in 
this case is a matter of mass production, it would be worthwhile to work 



Figure 3-8b 
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out the construction schedule for one house in considerable detail, for any 
bottlenecks in the schedule for one house would cause repeated delays 
in all houses. Thus the detailed network treatment for a typical house 
might well be justified under these conditions. Under most other condi¬ 
tions the approaches illustrated above would indeed represent a useless 
extreme on the one hand and an expensive, perhaps impractical extreme 
on the other. 

Cyclical Networks 

In the house building case cited above, it was stated that both detailed 
and condensed networks may be useful if a number of identical houses 
are to be built. It may be generally stated that whenever a project 
involves a number of cycles of a group of activities, one should consider 
(1) developing a detailed network of the group, (2) condensing the 
detailed network into a summarized version, and (3) using the condensed 
network in the cycles that comprise the total project network. The pur¬ 
poses of the detailed network are to develop an efficient plan for the 
group of activities that will be repeated and to derive accurate time 
estimates for the condensed version. The purpose of the condensed 
version is network economy, since repetition of the detailed network 
would be costly in drafting time and would unnecessarily complicate and 
enlarge the total project network. Project types to which this principle 
would apply include multistory buildings, bridges, pilot production of a 
group of missiles, and a series of research experiments. 

An example of the application of detailed and condensed networks 
in a multistory building is shown in Figure 3-9. Here the contractor 
worked out the detailed network in hours in order to balance the crews 
and minimize delays in the structural work on a floor. Then the • con¬ 
densed version was repeated for each floor of the building in the total 
project network. 

NETWORK ORGANIZATION 
The Pyramid Approach 

In the large research and development programs of the aerospace indus¬ 
try, literally tens of thousands of activities and scores of networks may 
be involved. In order to make practical use of network systems of this 
magnitude, it is necessary to organize the networks by the various sub¬ 
systems in the program, and to condense them into several different 
levels of detail. The different levels of detail are chosen to correspond 
to the levels of management of the program. 
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The primary approach developed for this kind of network organiza¬ 
tion is based upon a description of the end product and its components 
in a level-of-indenture chart or 'work breakdown structure/’ An example 
is shown in Figure 3-10. Each level of this chart identifies not only a 
level of indenture of the hardware but also a level of detail for the 
project networks. This particular chart, for example, implies that there is 
a management position at Level 4 responsible for the first stage of the 
missile. The networks reviewed at this level would include all the first 
stage components, shown in Level 5, but would not necessarily include 
all the detailed networks for each component. 

As the reader may imagine, the monthly maintenance of networks 
of this size is not a part-time job. Many network analysts and large- 
capacity computer programs are required. In this environment a number 
of techniques have been developed and attempted in order to reduce the 
analysts’ workload and enable the network procedures to keep up to 
date with the progress of the program. One such technique is the net¬ 
work condensation feature of certain computer programs, which was 
mentioned previously. Attempts have also been made to have computers 
actually print updated, time-scaled networks, although this effort has 
apparently not proven to have enough capacity to be practical. 

In most industrial and construction applications, projects involving 
50-500 activities are more typical. Elaborate schemes of network pyra¬ 
mids are not needed, but some principles of network organization should 
be considered. For instance, one level of condensation may be well 
worthwhile whenever it is necessary or desirable to communicate the 
progress of a large project to top management or to the customer. Sup¬ 
pose a machinery installation project contains 500 activities, and a com¬ 
pany officer who is several levels above the plant superintendent desires 
to be kept informed of the progress. In such a case it may be worth¬ 
while to prepare a time-scaled network of 50-75 activities and update it 
periodically as an aid to progress reports for the officer. 

Another more common consideration should be the organization and 
legibility of the detailed network itself. A large, free-flowing network 
without clear groupings of related activities can be difficult to read and 
thereby somewhat self-defeating in its purpose. Usually with only a 
small amount of effort a network can be organized into subnetworks (or 
“subnets”) which can be identified by large labels, border lines, or other 
means that improve the visibility of the subsystems in the project and 
their interrelations. An example of this kind of subnet identification is 
shown in Figure 3-11. Even in such a small and uncomplicated network 
the blocked areas and labels greatly aid the viewer in quickly compre¬ 
hending the scope and content of the project. When blocking of this 
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type is well done it can eliminate the need for separate, condensed 
networks. 

In most industrial and construction networks the best organizational 
approach is by physical subdivisions of the project—for example, by the 
floors of a building, the spans of a bridge, the components of an elec¬ 
tronic product, etc. This organization provides a ready correspondence 
between the physical progress of the work and the graphic progress on 
the network. 

Within each physical subdivision the network may be organized into 
further physical groups or into responsibility groups. The responsibility 
groups aid the supervisor of each group in the management of his activi¬ 
ties. However, it is usually impractical to obtain complete organization 
by responsibility, due to the interrelationships of various responsibilities 
within each physical subdivision. As an illustration of this problem, 
consider the responsibility of the electrical subcontractor in Figure 3-9. 
The electrical activities, being less constraining on the schedule than the 
structural work, are subordinated in the network organization and appear 
scattered throughout the diagram. The supervisor of the electrical work 
does not see his activities all together in a neat group, but he does see 
them in their true dependency relationships with the other trades in 
the project. 


CASE REFERENCE 

Several interesting case studies of critical path applications have appeared 
in trade journals over the past four years. One of these is an experience of 
the Pure Oil Company, 5 which illustrates many of the techniques of net¬ 
work organization and judgment as to the appropriate level of detail. One 
of the networks of this project is shown in Figure 3-12 and discussed in 
Exercise 2. 

SUMMARY 

Although the preparation of the network is only the first phase in appli¬ 
cations of critical path methods, many users have reported that the 
greatest benefits from the critical path concepts were derived from this 
phase alone. They felt that preparing the network caused them to think 
through the project in a more complete manner than ever before, forcing 
them to do a more thorough job of advanced planning. However, a great 
deal of useful information is included in the completed network, and the 
proper processing and utilization of this information as described in the 
following chapters can bring important additional benefits not only to 
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the project manager but also to the subcontractors and all other groups 
engaged in the project effort. 
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EXERCISES 

1. In the footings project illustrated in Figures 3-4a and 3-4b, suppose the 
network had been drawn as shown in Figure 3-13. What error is involved? 

2. Review the network shown in Figure 3-12 and answer the following ques¬ 
tions. 

a. Assuming a computer was used to process this network, could any of the 
dummies be eliminated without distorting the logic of the network? 

b. If hand computations are used, which dummies could be eliminated? 

c. What do you suppose the diagrammer accomplishes by the use of the 
“activity reference number?” 

d. Note that the delivery of certain items, such as truck rack and truck rack 
equipment (activities 11-27, 11-27), are included in the network. Why 
do you suppose the diagrammer did not include the delivery of all items, 



Figure 3-13 
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such as concrete, pumps YP-1 and YP-2 (activities 13-16, 14-15), and 
insulation (activities 36-37, 77-78), etc.? 
e. How could the visibility of this network be improved? 

3. Refer to Figure 2-22. Explain how this network is organized. 

4. Refer to Figure 2-20. Sketch blocks around portions of this network to iden¬ 
tify the subsystems involved in the project. 

5. The network in Figure 3-14 contains 17 activities. Condense it to 10 activi¬ 
ties or less, without distorting the dependency relationships. 

6. Condense the network in Figure 3-15 without distorting the logic. 



Figure 3-15 



BASIC SCHEDULING 
COMPUTATIONS 


At this stage in the application of critical path meth¬ 
ods, the project network plan has been completed and 
the mean performance times have been estimated for 
each activity. We now consider the questions of how 
long the project will take and when activities may be 
scheduled. Answers to these questions are inferred 
from the arrow diagram and the estimated durations 
of the individual activities. These estimates may be 
based on a single time value, as described in Chapter 
3, which is basically the original CPM procedure, or 
it may be based on a system of three time estimates, 
as described in Chapter 11 which deals with PERT, 
the statistical approach to project planning. Regard¬ 
less of which estimation procedure is used, the sched¬ 
uling computations described in this chapter are the 
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same, since they deal only with the estimates of the mean activity dura¬ 
tion time. 

The basic scheduling computations first involve a forward and then 
a backward pass through the network. Based on a specified occurrence 
time for the initial network event, the forward pass computations give 
the earliest (expected) start and finish times for each activity, and the 
earliest (expected) occurrence time for each event. The modifier ex¬ 
pected” is sometimes used to remind the reader that these are estimated 
average occurrence times. The actual times, known only after the 
various activities are completed, may differ from these expected times 
because of deviations in the actual and estimated activity performance 
times. 

By the specification of the latest allowable occurrence time for the 
terminal network event, the backward pass computations will give the 
latest allowable start and finish times for each activity and the latest 
allowable occurrence time for each event. (The modifier, expected, is 
usually not added to the latest allowable times; however, it would be 
appropriate for the same reasons given above for the earliest times.) 
After the forward and backward pass computations are completed, the 
slack (or float) can be computed for each activity, and the critical and 
subcritical paths through the network determined. 

As mentioned in Chapter 3, it is often appropriate to adopt one 
working day as the unit of time. It is also convenient to estimate the 
activity performance times and to make the network computations in 
working days, beginning with zero as the starting time of the initial 
project event. The conversion of these computational results to calendar 
dates merely requires the modification of a calendar wherein the working 
days are numbered consecutively from a prescribed calendar date for 
the start of the project. This procedure is discussed further in Chapter 5. 
For convenience, this chapter will use elapsed working days for discus¬ 
sion purposes; it should be understood, of course, that time units other 
than working days may be used with no changes in the computation 
procedures. In addition, it is assumed at the start that the project begins 
at time zero and has only one initial and terminal event. These assump¬ 
tions will be relaxed later in this chapter. 


COMPUTATION NOMENCLATURE 

The following nomenclature will be used in the formulas and discussion 
which describe the various scheduling computations; for brevity, the 
modifier “expected” has been omitted from all of these definitions of time 
and slack. Also, these definitions and subsequent formulas will be given 
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in terms of an arbitrary activity designed as (i - /), i. e ., an activity with 
predecessor event i, and successor event /. 

= estimate of the mean duration time for activity (i — j) 

Ei = earliest occurrence time for event i 
Li = latest allowable occurrence time for event i 
ESij = earliest start time for activity (i — j) 

EFij = earliest finish time for activity (i — j) 

LSy = latest allowable start time for activity (l — j) 

LFij = latest allowable finish time for activity (i — /) 

Sij = total slack (or float) time for activity (i — j) 

FSij = free slack (or float) time for activity (i — j) 

T s = scheduled time for the completion of a project or the occur¬ 
rence of certain key events in a project. 

FORWARD PASS COMPUTATIONS 

As stated above, the purpose of the forward pass is to compute the 
earliest start and finish times for each activity in the project on an 
elapsed working day basis. To get the ball rolling, an arbitrary earliest 
start time must be assigned to the (single) initial project event. A value 
of zero is usually used for this start time since subsequent earliest times 
can then be interpreted as the project duration up to the point in 
question. The forward pass computations then proceed by assuming that 
each activity starts as soon as possible , i.e., as soon as all of its prede¬ 
cessor activities are completed. These rules are summarized below. 

Forward Pass Rules—Computation of Early Start and Finish Times 

rule 1. The initial project event is assumed to occur at time zero. Let¬ 
ting the initial event be denoted by 1, this can be written as: 

Ei = 0 

rule 2. All activities are assumed to start as soon as possible, that is, 
as soon as all of their predecessor activities are completed’ For 
an arbitrary activity (i - j) this can be written as: 

ESij = Maximum of EF y s of activities immediately preceding 
activity (i — j) 

RULE 3. The early finish time of an activity is merely the sum of its early 
start time and the estimated activity duration. For an arbitrary 
activity (i - /) this can be written as: 


EF^ = ESij + Dij 
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The above rules are applied to the simple network shown in Figure 
4-la. In the forward pass section, Figure 4-lb, the initial project event 1 
is placed at 0 on the time scale according to the first rule. Starting with 
E 1 — 0, the early start time of activity 1-2 is 0, and the early finish time 
is merely 

EF 1|2 = ES lf2 + C>i,2 = 0 + 2 = 2 

The early start and finish times of activities 2-3, 2-4, and 3-5 are deter¬ 
mined in a similar manner. 

The crux of the forward pass computations occurs at the merge 
event 5 , where it is necessary to consider the early finish times for 
predecessor activities 3-5 and 4-5 to determine the early start time for 
activity 5-6, i.e., 

FS 5t 6 = Maximum of (EF 3f5 = 9 and ES 4,5 = 7) = 9 

Finally, the early finish time of the final network activity is 

EF 5 , 6 = ES 5 , 6 + D B| g = 9 + 3 = 12 

Thus, the early finish time for the entire project, corresponding to the 
earliest occurrence time of the project terminal event 6 , is denoted by 
Eq — EF 5,6 = 12. 

The forward pass network in Figure 4-lb has been drawn to scale 
on a time base, not only as a convenient means of showing the earliest 
start and finish times for each activity, but also to show the longest path 
through the network. It should be added, however, that this graphical 
procedure for making the basic network computations is introduced 
here for illustrative purposes and is not recommended for routine appli¬ 
cation. In Figure 4-lb, activities 1-2-3-5-6 form the longest path of 
2 + 4 + 3 + 3 = 12 days duration. The path consisting of activities 
2 - 4-5 has two days of slack, as will be discussed below; this slack is 
indicated by the dashed portion of the activity 4-5 arrow. 

BACKWARD PASS COMPUTATIONS 

The purpose of the backward pass is to compute the latest allowable 
start and finish times for each activity. These computations are precisely 
a “mirror image” of the forward pass computations. First, the term 
“latest allowable” is used in the sense that the project terminal event 
must occur on or before some arbitrarily scheduled time, which will be 
denoted by T s . Thus, the backward pass computations are started rolling 
by arbitrarily specifying the latest allowable occurrence time for the 
project terminal event. If no scheduled date for the completion of the 
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project is specified, then the convention of setting the latest allowable 
time for the terminal event equal to its earliest time, determined in the 
forward pass computation, is usually followed, i.e., L = E for the 
terminal event of the project. This was followed in the initial develop¬ 
ment of CPM, and will henceforth be referred to as the zero-slack con¬ 
vention. 

One result of using this convention is that the slack along the critical 
path(s) is zero, while the slack along all other paths is positive. This is 
not true when an arbitrary scheduled date is used for the project term¬ 
inal event. In this case the slack along the critical path may be positive, 
zero, or negative, depending on the magnitude of Ts relative to the 
earliest occurrence times for the terminal event. Following the zero- 
slack convention, one can also interpret the latest allowable activity 
finish time as giving the time to which the completion of an activity can 
be delayed without directly causing any increase in the total time to 
complete the project. 

The zero-slack convention is adopted in the illustrative example shown 
in Figure 4-lc, where event 6 is placed at time 12, i.e., Le = E e = 12. 
The latest allowable finish time for activities other than the final 
activity(s) are then determined from network logic, which dictates 
that an activity must be completed before its successor activities are 
started. Thus, the latest allowable finish time for an activity is the 
smallest, or earliest, of the latest allowable start times of its successor 
activities. Finally, the latest allowable start times for an activity is merely 
its latest allowable finish time minus its duration time. These rules are 
summarized below. 

Backward Pass Rules—Computation of Latest Available 
Start and Finish Times 

rule 1 . The latest allowable finish time for the project terminal event 
( t ) is set equal to either an arbitrary scheduled completion 
time for the project, T s , or else equal to its earliest occurrence 
time computed in the forward pass computations. 

Lt = Ts or E t 

rule 2. The latest allowable finish time for an arbitrary activity (i — j) 
is equal to the smallest, or earliest, of the latest allowable start 
times of its successor activities. 

LFij = Minimum of LS’s of activities directly following 
activity (i — j) 
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rule 3. The latest allowable start time for an arbitrary activity (i — j ) 
is merely its latest allowable finish time minus the estipiated 
activity duration time. 

LSij = LFij — Di } 

These rules are applied in Figure 4-lc labeled Backward Pass. Start¬ 
ing with the final project event 6, we see that according to the zero-slack 
convention, it is placed at time 12 which is the earliest time for event 6 
computed in the forward pass calculations. 

We next compute the latest allowable start time of activity 5-6 by 
applying rule 3, i.e., LS 5 , 6 = EF 5>6 - E> 5 , 6 = 12 - 3 = 9. The crux of 
backward pass computations occurs at the burst event 2. Herb, the 
computation of the latest allowable finish time of activity 1-2 requires 
consideration of its two successor activities. Applying rule 2 above we 
obtain 

LFi, 2 = Minimum of (LS 2)3 = 2 and LS 2>4 = 4) = 2 

Finally, we obtain LS 1j2 = LF 12 — D ij2 = 2 — 2 = 0. This result can 
be used as a check on the computations when the zero-slack convention 
is followed. If L 6 = E 6 = 12 for the terminal event, then Li = = 0 

must result for the initial event 


DEFINITION AND INTERPRETATION OF SLACK (FLOAT) 

Among the many types of slack defined in the literature, two are of 
most value and are discussed in this text; they are called total activity 
slack, or simply total slack, and activity free slack, or simply free slack. 
Total slack and free slack are also referred to by some authors as total 
float and free float, their definitions being the same as those given below. 
These definitions of slack are differences between two points in time; 
they therefore represent intervals of time. Each type of slack has a dif¬ 
ferent interpretation and application as described below. 

Total Activity Slack 

Definition: 

Total activity slack is equal to the difference between the earliest 
and latest allowable start or finish times for the activity in question. 
Thus, for activity (i — / ), the total slack is given by 

Sij = LSij - ESij or LFij - £F* ; - 
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The total slack denotes the amount of time (number of working 
days) that a slack path is away from becoming critical. It is the amount 
of time by which the actual completion time of an activity can exceed 
its earliest expected completion time without causing the duration of the 
over-all project to exceed its scheduled completion time. When the con¬ 
vention of letting L = E for the terminal event is followed, total activity 
slack is equal to the amount of time that the activity completion time 
can be delayed without affecting the earliest start or occurrence time 
of any activity or event on the network critical path, which is equivalent 
to not causing any delay in the completion of the project. For example, 
in Figure 4-lc, the total slack activities 2-4 and 4-5 is two days in each 
case. Thus, the slack path (2-4-5) is two days away from becoming 
critical. Consider now what happens if activity 2-4 “slips” by starting 
late, or by taking longer to complete than the expected duration of two 
days. For example, suppose activity 2-4 slips one day, and thus its com¬ 
pletion time occurs at the end of the fifth day instead of the fourth 
day, as shown in Figure 4-lb. In this case, the occurrence time for 
event 4 slips one day, and the total slack for activity 4-5 is thereby 
reduced by one day. Similarly, if activity 2-4 uses up all of its total 
slack, i.e., two days, then activity 4-5 will become critical, since its 
total slack is then reduced to zero. If the completion of activity 2-4 
slips more than two days, the duration of the project will be increased 
accordingly. 


Activity Free Stack 

Merge point activities (last activity on a slack path) which he along 
slack paths have what is called activity free slack. Although this slack 
concept is not widely used today, it will be defined below and dis¬ 
cussed briefly. 

Definition: 

Activity free slack is equal to the earliest start time of the activity s 
successor activity(s) minus the earliest finish time of the activity in 
question. Thus, for activity (i — /), the free slack is given as follows, 
where / — k denotes a successor activity to the activity in question. 

FSij = ES j1c - EFij 

Activity free slack is equal to the amount of time that the activity 
completion time can be delayed without affecting the earliest start or 
occurrence time of any other activity or event in the network. The con¬ 
cept of activity free slack will be discussed later in this chapter. 
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CRITICAL PATH IDENTIFICATION 

Now that the concept of slack has been described, the critical path 
through a network will be formally defined as follows. 

Definition: 

The critical path is “the path with the least total slack.” If the zero- 
slack convention of letting L t — E t for the terminal network event is 
followed, the critical path will have zero slack; otherwise, the slack on 
the critical path may be positive or negative. If the network has single 
initial and terminal events and no scheduled times are imposed on inter¬ 
mediate network events, then the critical path is also the longest path 
through the network. 

For the network in Figure 4-lc, the critical path is 1-2-3-5-6, It is 
also the longest path through the network in this case. Its duration is 
equal to 12 days, and it has zero slack since the convention of letting 
Le = E 6 = 12 was followed. 

To illustrate the case where the zero-slack convention is not followed, 
it has been assumed in Figure 4-ld that the scheduled completion time 
of the project is 14 working days, i.e., L 6 = T g = 14. In this case, we 
see that the critical path remains the same, i.e., 1-2-3-5-6, since it is still 
the path with least slack. However, the slack along the critical path is 
now positive, that is, two days, while the slack along the path 2-4-5 is 
now four days. In this case, a slippage up to two days along the critical 
path will cause the critical path events to slip a corresponding amount. 
However, the critical path activities will not slip beyond their latest 
allowable start and finish times, and in particular, the project end 
event 6 will not slip past its scheduled completion time of T 8 = 14 days. 


USE OF SPECIAL SYMBOLS IN SCHEDULING COMPUTATIONS 

Although there are a number of obvious advantages to having the net¬ 
work drawn to scale on a time base as shown in Figure 4-1, the dis¬ 
advantages, notably the inflexibility to incorporating network changes, 
precludes the general use of this procedure. It has been found best in 
practice not to attach any special significance to the length of the net¬ 
work arrows, but rather to denote the various activity and event times 
of interest by numerical entries placed directly on the network. As an 
aid to making the scheduling computations which give these numerical 
entries, and to display them in an orderly fashion so that they can be 
easily interpreted, the authors have developed a system incorporating 
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Reading earliest expected and latest allowable activity start 
and finish times and slack from the special symbols 


Total slack 



for activity {/ - /) for activity (/ - /) 

Figure 4-2 Key to use and interpretation of special activity and event symbols. 

special symbols. 1 These symbols provide spaces on arrows and in event 
nodes for recording computed times. The spaces are located logically to 
bring activity earliest finish (and latest allowable start) times close 
together and thereby facilitate the computation of earliest expected (and 
latest allowable) event times. 

The use of these symbols is shown in Figure 4-2. The event identifi¬ 
cation number is placed in the upper quadrant of the node. The earliest 
event occurrence time, E iy which is equal to the earliest start time 
( ESij ) for activity i — /, is placed in the left hand quadrant of event i. 
The latest allowable event occurrence time, Lj , which is equal to the 
latest allowable finish time (LFy) of activity i — /, is placed in the 
right hand quadrant of event j. The lower quadrant might be used later 
to note actual event occurrence times if desired. For each activity, the 
earliest time the activity is expected to be finished, EF, is placed in 
the arrow head and the latest allowable start time, LS, in the arrow 
tail. The estimated duration of the activity along with a description of 
the activity is placed along the arrow staff. Total activity slack or float 
is placed in the bubble along the arrow staff. The lower portion of 
Figure 4-2 points out how one reads the earliest expected and latest 
allowable start and finish times for an activity. The detailed steps 
involved in carrying out the scheduling computations using these symbols 
is illustrated in Figures 4-3 and 4-4. 
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Forward pass 



Segin with zero for the earliest start time for the initial project event and compute 
earliest finish times for all succeeding activities. For a typical activity place its 
earliest start time (say, 23 days from project start) in the left quadrant of the event 
symbol. Then add its duration (7) to the earliest start time to obtain its earliest 
finish time (30). Write 30 in the arrow head. 



Where activities merge, insert in the left quadrant 
of the event symbol the largest of the earliest finish 
times written in the arrowheads of the merging 
activities. 


Backward pass 



Place the scheduled completion time for the final event in the right quadrant of the 
project terminal event symbol. For other events, insert instead the latest allowable 
event occurrence time. For a typical activity, subtract its duration (7) from the 
latest completion time (35) to obtain the latest allowable activity start time (28). 
Write 28 in the arrow tail. 



Where two or more activities "burst" from an event, 
insert in the right quadrant of the event symbol the 
smallest of the latest allowable activity start times. 


Figure 4-3 Steps in scheduling computations using special activity and event 

symbols. 

ILLUSTRATIVE NETWORK EMPLOYING SPECIAL SYMBOLS 

To further illustrate the use of the special activity and event symbols 
in making the scheduling computations, a network containing eleven 
activities is shown in Figure 4-5, which contains the complete forward 
pass computation. In Figure 4-6 the backward pass and slack computa¬ 
tions have been added. With a little practice, the computations made 
on this network can be completed in two to three minutes. With an 
allowance for an independent check on these computations, the total 
time is still less than that required to fill out the ordinary computer 
input forms. It is interesting to note that this holds true for networks 
of any size. For this reason, these scheduling computations can be per¬ 
formed more economically by hand than by the computer as long as 
frequent updating of the network is not required. 



Figure 4-4 Steps in slack computations using special activity and event symbols. 



Figure 4-5 Illustrative network employing the special activity and event symbols 
showing forward pass computations only. 
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In Figure 4-6, the earliest and latest allowable activity start and 
finish times are clearly displayed to aid in the making of resource allo¬ 
cation checks, the determination of activity schedules, the conducting 
of time-cost trade-off studies, etc. For example, consider activity 2-5. Its 
earliest start and finish times are readily observed to be 6 and 7 , respec¬ 
tively, and its latest allowable start and finish times are 11 and 12 , 
respectively. The total activity slack is S = LF — EF = 12 — 7 = 5 
days, while the activity free slack is only FS = E - EF = 11 - 7 = 4 
days. This activity illustrates quite well the basic difference between 
total slack and free slack, the latter occurring only at the end of a slack 
path, i.e. at a merge event. If the completion of activity 2-5 is delayed 
up to 4 days, the amount of its free slack, no other activity or event 
time in the network will be affected. In particular, the earliest expected 
time for event 5 remains at 11. If the completion of this activity is 
delayed by an amount exceeding its free slack, but not exceeding its 
total slack, then the earliest expected time for event 5 and the early 
start time for the following activity 5-8 will be increased. However, 
no critical path activities or events, such as event 8 , will be affected! 
Finally, if the completion of activity 2-5 is delayed by an amount which 
exceeds its total slack of 5 days, then the project completion time i.e. 
the earliest expected time for event 8 , will be increased by a like amount. 
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According to the previous definition of the critical path, it is made 
up of activities 0-3-7-8 in the illustrative network shown in Figure 4-6. 
It has the least amount of slack which is zero in this case, because the 
convention of letting L 8 = E 8 = 15 was followed. This is also the longest 
path through the network. In addition to determining the critical path 
through the network, we can identify various subcritical paths which 
have varying degrees of total slack and hence depart from criticality by 
varying amounts. These subcritical paths can be found in the following 
way, which is suggestive of how a computer would handle this problem. 

(1) Sort the activities in the network by total activity slack, placing 
those activities with a common total slack in the same group. 
Order the activities within a group by early start time. 

(2) Order the groups according to the magnitude of their total slack, 
small values first. 

(3) The first group comprises the critical path(s) and subsequent 
groups comprise subcritical paths of decreasing criticality. 

Application of the above procedure to the network in Figure 4-6 gives 
the results shown in Table 4-1 below. 


Table 4-1. Listing of Critical and Subcritical Paths by Degree of Criticality for the 
Network in Figure 4-6 



Earliest 

Latest 





Start 

Finish 

Start Finish 

Total 


Activity 

Time 

Time 

Time Time 

Slack 

Criticality 

0 3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

critical path 

3-7 

2 

10 

2 

10 

0 

7-8 

10 

15 

10 

15 

0 


3- 4 

4- 5 

2 

7 

7 

11 

3 

8 

8 

12 

1 

1 

a “near critical” path 

5-8 

11 

14 

12 

15 

1 


0-1 

0 

2 

5 

7 

5 

third most critical 

1-2 

2 

6 

7 

11 

5 

path 

2-5 

6 

7 

11 

12 

5 


0-6 

0 

1 

6 

7 

6 

path having most 

6-7 

1 

4 

7 

10 

6 

slack 

CRITICAL PATH 

FROM 

FORWARD 

PASS 

ONLY 



The above procedure for locating the critical path(s) is based on a 
knowledge of total activity slack, which requires the backward pass for 
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computation. While this procedure is necessary to find the slack along 
subcritical paths, the critical path(s) can be determined from the 
results of the forward pass only. This is quite useful in the early stages 
of planning and scheduling a project, when it is desired to determine 
the expected project duration, and to determine the critical path activi¬ 
ties with a minimum of computation. The following steps which make 
up this procedure are based on the assumption that the forward pass 
computations have been completed, and the resulting EF’s and E’s have 
been recorded on the network. r , 

(1) Start with the project final event, which is critical by definition, 
and proceed backwards through the network. 

(2) Whenever a merge event is encountered, the critical path(s) 
follows the activity(s) for which EF = E. 

To illustrate this procedure, let us trace the critical path of the 
network shown in Figure 4-5, on which only the forward pass computa¬ 
tions have been made. First we start at event 8 for which E = 15. The 
critical path is then along activity 7—8 since EF = E = 15 for this 
activity, while EF is only 14 along the other path, activity 5-8. In this 
manner, the critical path can be traced next to event 3, and hence to 
the initial network event 0. 


VARIATIONS OF THE BASIC SCHEDULING COMPUTATIONS 

The restrictive assumptions underlying the above basic scheduling com¬ 
putations included the following: 

(1) The network contained only one initial event, i.e., one event 
with no predecessor activities. 

(2) The network contained only one terminal event, i.e., one event 
with no successor activities. 

(3) The earliest expected time, E, for the initial event was zero. 

(4) There were no scheduled or directed dates for events other than 
the network terminal event. 

These assumptions were made because they simplify the computa¬ 
tional procedure and its subsequent interpretation, and at the same 
time they do not seriously restrict the usefulness of the procedure. How¬ 
ever, occasions will be pointed out where it would be of some value 
to relax these assumptions; hence, the required modifications in the 
computational procedures will be taken up here. 

It may happen, for example, that the network under study is only 
a portion of a larger project, or perhaps one of several in a multi-project 
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operation. In this case, it may be that the earliest time for the initial 
network event does not occur at time zero, but rather at some arbitrary 
number of time units other than zero. In such a case, this specified 
earliest occurrence time, E, for the initial event is merely used in place 
of zero, and the forward pass computations are made in the conven¬ 
tional manner. 

Similarly, one may wish to specify the latest allowable time for some 
intermediate network (milestone) event to be a time that is arbitrarily 
specified as the scheduled time or allowed time for the event in question. 
In this case one uses a scheduled time, T s> in determining the L value 
for this event, as described in the example below. The important points 
in this discussion are summarized below. 

Conventions: 

A scheduled time, T s , for an initial project event is interpreted as its 
earliest expected time, i.e., T s = E for initial project events. 

A scheduled time, T s , for an intermediate (or terminal) project 
event is interpreted as its latest allowable occurrence time. 


ILLUSTRATIVE NETWORK WITH MULTIPLE INITIAL 
AND TERMINAL EVENTS 

To illustrate how projects with multiple initial and terminal events 
and scheduled event times are handled, consider the network shown 
in Figure 4-7. The “main” project in this network has events numbered 
101 through 109. This project, which starts with event 101, produces 
an “end” objective signified by event 109. However, a by-product of 
this project is that it furnishes an output for a second project whose 
events are numbered in the 200 series. For example, the objective of 
the main project might be to develop a new rocket engine, the comple¬ 
tion of which is denoted by event 109. Event 210 might signify the 
delivery of a key component from a second project that has other end 
objectives. Activity 108-211 might be the preparation and delivery of a 
report on the testing of this component which took place in the main 
project. The scheduled occurrence time of event 211 is thus quite impor¬ 
tant to the second project, and is independent of the main project. 

Two events from the second project are pertinent to the main project 
network shown in Figure 4-7. First, event 210, which initiates an activity 
preceding event 106, is scheduled to occur 8 units of time after the start 
of the first project. Hence, if one sets E - 0 for event 101, then E = 8 
for event 210, since the latter is one of the initial events in the network. 
Event 211 of the second project is scheduled to occur 14 units of time 
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and L = 14 for event 211. The critical and subcritical paths through 
the network can then be determined as given in Table 4-2. 


Table 4-2. Critical and Subcritical Paths tor the Network in Figure 4-7. 


Activities 


Total Slack, S Activities 


Total Slack, S 


210-106 

106-108 

108-211 


_1 103-104 1 

—1 104-109 _ 

~' 1 106-109 2 


101-102 

102 - 103 

103 - 105 
105-106 


0 

0 

0 

0 


102-107 

107-108 


108-109 


The critical (least slack) path through the network has a total ac¬ 
tivity slack of -1. One thus expects to be one unit of time late in 
meeting the scheduled time of 14 for event 211, the termination of 
the secondary project. With regard to the main project, one notes that 
all paths leading to the terminal event 109 have slack of at least one 

time unit. . . , a . 

Multiproject networks can be quite useful in analyzing the effects 

of one project on another, and thus offer a means of settling disputes 
which frequently arise in such a situation. For example, it is clear from 
Figure 4-7 that one way of alleviating the negative slack situation on 
the critical path would be to move up the schedule for event 210 so 
that it occurs on or before the late start time of 7 for activity 210-106. 
In this way the secondary project could help in solving its own sched¬ 
uling problem. If this could not be done, then the only remaining 
remedies would be to reduce the duration of either activity 210-106 or 
108-211 by one or more time units. It is also clear from Figure 4-7 t a 
the current schedule for event 210, i.e., T s = 8, does not produce t e 
most constraining path to event 109, and hence does not fix the earliest 
completion time of the main project. . . 

Another method of handling multiple initial and end events is taken 
up in exercise 4 at the end of this chapter. This prooedure is illustrated 
in Figure 3-12 where two essentially separate projects are tied together 
by activity 40-80, which has a time estimate of 40 days. In essence, this 
activity constrains the completion of one project to precede the other 
by 40 days. Thus, a scheduled date placed on event 80 m one project 
can force a scheduled date, or latest allowable time, 40 days earlier on 
event 40 of the second project. This procedure eliminates the second 
terminal event. 
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NETWORK TIME-STATUS UPDATING PROCEDURE""'""' 

Updating a network to reflect current status is similar to the problem 
introduced above in that a project underway is equivalent to a project 
with multiple start events. After a project has begun, varying portions 
of each path from the initial project event to the end event will have 
been completed. By establishing the status on each path from progress 
information, the routine forward pass scheduling computations can then 
be made as described above. No change in the backward pass compu¬ 
tation procedure is necessary, since progress on a project does not affect 
the network terminal event(s). 

To illustrate this updating procedure, consider the network presented 
in Figure 4-6, which indicates an expected project duration of 15 days. 
Suppose we have just completed the fifth work day on this project, and 
the progress is as reported in Table 4-3. 


Table 4-3. Status ot Project Activities at the End ot the Fifth Working Day. 


Activity 

Started 

Finished 

_*___u__ 

0-1 

1 

3 


1-2 

4 

_ 


0-3 

0 

2 


3-7 

2 

_ 


0-6 

2 

4 


6-7 

5 

- 



NOTE: a!! times given are at the end of the stated working day. 


The actual activity start and finish times given in Table 4-3 have 
been written above the arrow tails and heads, respectively, in Figure 
4-8. Events that have already occurred have been cross hatched, and 
activities that are in progress have been so noted by a flag marked 5 
to denote that the time of the update is the end of the fifth working day. 
Only one of the four paths being worked presents a problem, i.e., 
activity 3-4. At report time, event 3 has occurred, but activity 3-4 has 
evidently not started. To avoid this problem, it would be desirable to 
include in progress reports the intended start time of all activities whose 
predecessor activities have been completed. If this information is not 
given, then some assumption must be made to complete the update 
calculations. The usual assumption, which is the one adopted in Figure 
4-8, is that the activity will start on the next working day, i.e., at the 
end of the sixth working day. 
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Figure 4-8 Illustrative network showing time status of project. 


Having an actual, or assumed, start time for the “lead” activities 
on each path in the network, the forward pass calculations are then 
carried out in the usual manner. The original times are crossed out, with 
the new updated times written nearby. These calculations indicate that 
the critical path has shifted to activities 3-4-5-8, with a slack of minus 
three days. Assuming we were scheduled to complete the project in 
15 days, the current status indicates we are now three days behind 
schedule. 

NETWORKS WITH SCHEDULED TIMES 
ON INTERMEDIATE EVENTS 

Scheduled times for intermediate network events are handled in a 
manner similar to the treatment for terminal events as discussed above. 
In this case, however, there will be two candidates for the latest allow¬ 
able time for the event in question; the choice is governed by the fol¬ 
lowing convention: 

Convention: 

The latest allowable time for an intermediate network event on 
which a scheduled time, T s , is imposed, is taken as the earlier (smaller) 
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of the scheduled time, T s , and the latest allowable time, L, computed 
in the backward pass. 

For example, suppose activity 103-105 which involves earth moving, 
was scheduled to be completed by time 7 to insure completion prior 
to the ground freezing. In this case L for event 105 would be taken as 
7, i.e., the smaller of the scheduled time of 7 and the regular backward 
pass time of 10. The introduction of this scheduled time reduces the 
slack on activities 102-103-105 from 1 to -2, a change which is quite 
important in planning and scheduling these activities. Another inter¬ 
esting consequence of introducing scheduled dates on intermediate 
events is that the critical path may no longer go through the entire 
network. In this example, activities 101-102-103-105 have minimum total 
slack of -2. These activities form a path which starts at the initial proj¬ 
ect event; however, it terminates at the intermediate event 105 on which 
the scheduled time was imposed. This is a characteristic result of intro¬ 
ducing scheduled times on intermediate events. 

SUMMARY of basic scheduling computations 

The basic scheduling computations have been defined as the computa¬ 
tion of the earliest and latest start and finish times of each activity; the 
computation of activity slack then follows immediately. In this chapter 
a simple procedure has been presented to make these computations 
directly on the network diagram using special symbols. 

Instead of making hand computations directly on the network, one 
may make them in a tabular manner on a separate sheet. Two tabular 
procedures are explained in detail in Chapter 7. In comparison with 
computations on the network, tabular procedures are somewhat tedious 
and are less efficient than computations made directly on the network. 
A tabular procedure is included in this text primarily because of its 
value in helping to understand the logic of computer procedures used to 
carry out the basic scheduling computations. Anyone planning to pro¬ 
gram a computer for this purpose should study the tabular procedures 
in Chapter 7. 

The computational problems resulting from the introduction of 
multiple initial and terminal network events, or the introduction of 
scheduled times on key milestone events have been treated in this chap¬ 
ter. Their effects on the computational procedures are trivial; however, 
occasions may arise where they can be profitably applied. Finally, the 
problem of network time status updating was considered. Again this 
results in a trivial modification of the basic scheduling computations. 
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but it is an important procedure in the control phase of project manage¬ 
ment. 
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EXERCISES 

1. a . In Figure 4-6, suppose an activity 7-5 must be added to the network 

which requires 1 time unit to carry out. Will this change any of the 
times computed in the basic scheduling computations? 

b. What time value for activity 7-5 would cause it to just become critical? 

c. Suppose the project represented by Figure 4-6 is the maintenance of a 
chemical pipeline in which activity 0-6 represents the deactivation of 
the line. To minimize the time the line is out of service, when would you 
schedule this activity? 

2. Redraw the network shown in Figure 4-7 and perform the network compu¬ 
tations using the following scheduled times. 

a. The main project is scheduled to start at time zero. 

b. The activities leading to event 210 are scheduled to be completed 12 
days after the start of the main project. 

c. The scheduled time for the completion of activity 108-211 is 20 days 
after the start of the main project. 

d. The scheduled time for the completion of the main project (event 109) 
is also 20 days. 

3. a. In exercise 2 what is the critical path? 

b. In exercise 2 what is the effect of assigning a scheduled time of 16 to 
event 106, or a time of 12 to event 106? 

4. It is possible to modify the network in Figure 4-7 so that the correct basic 
scheduling computations can be carried out by the simple procedure de¬ 
scribed at the beginning of this chapter. The required modifications are in 
the form of dummy type activities with suitable time estimates. For exam¬ 
ple, the addition of an activity 101-210 with a time estimate of 8 would 
eliminate the multiple initial events. If the main project had a scheduled 
completion time of 17, i.e., L 109 - 17, what activity and time estimate would 
eliminate the multiple end events? 

5. A reactor and storage tank are interconnected by a 3" insulated process line 
that needs periodic replacement. There are valves along the lines and at the 
terminals and these need replacing as well. No pipe and valves are in stock. 
Accurate, as built, drawings exist and are available. The line is overhead 
and requires scaffolding. Pipe sections can be shop fabricated at the plant. 
Adequate craft labor is available. 
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You are the maintenance and construction superintendent responsible for 
this project. The works engineer has requested your plan and schedule for 
a review with the operating supervision. The plant methods and standards 
section has furnished the following data. The precedents for each activity 
have been determined from a familiarity with similar projects. 

Symbol Activity Description 

A Develop required material list 

B Procure pipe 

C Erect scaffold 

D Remove scaffold 

E Deactivate line 

F Prefabricate sections 
G Place new pipes 

/ Fit up pipe and Valves 

J Procure valves 

K Place valves 

L Remove old pipe and valves 

M Insulate 

N Pressure test 

O Clean-up and start-up 

a. Sketch the arrow diagram of th: 
dummy arrows are required. 

b. Make the forward pass calculations on this network, and indicate the 
critical path and its length. 

c. For obvious reasons, activity E “Deactivate line” should be initiated as 
late as possible. What is the latest allowable time for the initiation of 
this activity? 

d. List the various network paths in decreasing order of criticality. 

6. The network plan in exercise 5 is subject to criticism because failure to pass 
the pressure test could result in several problems. How would you network 
this project to avoid this criticism, and what is its effect on the expected 
project duration? 

7. Update the network given in Figure 4-6 based on the following activity 
progress report submitted at the end of the fifth working day. 


Activity 

Start Time 

Finish Time 

Modifications 

0-1 

1 

3 


1-2 

5 

_ 


0-3 

0 

2 


3-4 

3 



3-7 

2 



0-6 

5 

- 

_ 

5-8 



Activity duration esti¬ 
mate increased to 
four days for 5-8. 

What is the current status of this 
completion time of 15 days? 

project with respect to a scheduled 

What activities must be expedited to alleviate the situation found in (a)? 


Time (Hrs.) Precedents 


8 

200 

12 

4 

8 

40 

32 

8 

225 

8 

35 

24 

6 

4 


A 

l, M 
B 

F, L 

G, K 
A 

J, L 

C, E 
G,K 

I 

D, N 


ls project plan. Hint: at least three 



USING COMPUTERS 
AND CRITICAL 
PATH PROGRAMS 


In the previous chapter manual methods of making 
the basic critical path scheduling computations were 
presented. This chapter will describe how the same 
computations can be made by computers. The com¬ 
puter programs for CPM and PERT computations are 
available to anyone who has access to almost any gen¬ 
eral purpose business (digital) computer. The ready 
availability of the programs and the ease of use has 
resulted in the processing of critical path programs by 
many people who had never before been introduced 
to electronic data processing. 

The treatment in this chapter begins with what 
the typical critical path program is and how one can 
make use of it. The actual programs that one may find 
will vary somewhat in capacity, speed, features pro- 
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vided, and even sometimes in the computational results. Consequently, 
this text does not attempt to explain how each available program works. 
Rather, it is a treatment of how they all work in general, and what to 
look for in the way of good and poor features. 

The basic critical path scheduling computations are emphasized in 
this chapter. The roles of the computer in what might be termed the 
advanced CPM and PERT topics are mentioned here but are covered 
more fully in the appropriate chapters of Part II. The problems of 
actually writing critical path programs, including the full code for one 
program, are included in Chapter 7. 

DEFINITION OF PROGRAM 

We shall define a critical path program as a computer routine that per¬ 
forms the forward pass, backward pass, and slack computations asso¬ 
ciated with a CPM, PERT, or similar network technique. 

The program is a set of instructions for a particular computer, but 
it will work for any network (within certain capacity and other limita¬ 
tions, as discussed later). The program may be compared with a square 
root routine in a desk calculator. The routine is built into the machine, 
and the user does not really have to know how it works. One must 



Figure 5-1 Schematic flow diagram of initial CPM processing. 
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Figure 5-2 Schematic flow diagram of updating computation. 


follow certain input procedures to provide the number for which the 
root is to be computed. 

Similarly, a critical path program is associated with a machine. It 
may actually be in the form of a deck of punched cards or stored on 
a magnetic tape or disk. To use the program for any network one needs 
only to follow the proper input procedures in order to set up the par¬ 
ticular network for computation. Thus, the input data for a given net¬ 
work is the users responsibility, while the critical path program itself 
is normally provided by the computer department or service organiza¬ 
tion. 

After the initial computation has been made, the computer may store 
the user s network on a magnetic tape or disk to await updating com¬ 
putations. A schematic diagram of these operations is given in Figure 
5-1. At the time of updating, the user provides input data on the progress 
of the project and changes in the network. These data are then processed 
against the initial network the computer has stored. A schematic diagram 
of this updating function is shown in Figure 5-2. 


WHEN A COMPUTER IS NEEDED 

In the aerospace and construction industries, contracts that include 
CPM and PERT requirements for progress reporting purposes often 
specify that a computer must be employed to do the processing. In 
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most other industrial applications, however, project planners have a 
choice of manual or computer processing. Although the size of the 
network is a major factor in deciding whether electronic assistance 
would be economically or otherwise desirable, size alone should not 
be the deciding factor. The question involves a number of other factors, 
among them being: 

(1) The availability and cost of a computer with an adequate criti¬ 
cal path program. 

(2) The expected frequency of updating computations. 

(3) Whether cost control, time-cost optimization, resource allocation, 
statistical or other advanced computations are desired. 

(4) The desired formats of the outputs (computational results). 

Each potential user must consider these factors in relation to his 
project and the particular program available to him. A few hypothetical 
examples of such considerations are given below. These examples are 
not offered as firm guidelines for the types of situations described, but 
rather as indications of the considerations that should influence the 
decision of whether or not to use a computer. 

case 1 Heart Surgery. A network of 75 activities has been prepared 
for the purpose of planning a complex surgical operation. The 
network will not be used after the plan has been worked out. 
Recommendation: In this case a manual computation and a 
time-scaled network would be the best means of working out 
a well-coordinated plan. 

case 2 Promotional Campaign . A project to introduce a new consumer 
product involves about 80 advertising, manufacturing, distribu¬ 
tion, and sales activities. The network is to be used for initial 
planning and coordination throughout the six-month project 
in order to assure proper timing of each phase. All the super¬ 
visors have had a short course in CPM. Management intends to 
update the network twice a month and distribute copies of the 
results to each of the key supervisors involved. Recommenda¬ 
tion: In this case the frequency of updating indicates that com¬ 
puter processing would be faster and more economical than 
manual updating. Also, the computer can sort the output by 
responsibility, so that each supervisor can get an extracted report 
on only his activities. 

case 3 Construction of a Large Building in a Remote Location. A five- 
story building is to be constructed in a small city where no 
critical path computer program is available. The local contractor 
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is interested in applying CPM in planning the project, though, 
because this will be his first multi-story building project. The 
first draft of his network contained 270 activities. Recommenda¬ 
tion: The manual computation of this network will be well 
worthwhile, perhaps saving the contractor a great deal of cost 
and confusion over the re-use of concrete forms, the phasing of 
carpentry, steel, electrical, and other trades, and by helping to 
solve other problems of coordinating multi-story construction 
that he has not yet experienced. 

case 4 New Plant Start-Up. This project includes construction of a 
plant, delivery and installation of machinery, recruiting and 
training a new labor force, and starting production. The key 
supervisors for the contractor, machinery suppliers, training and 
production departments have had no CPM training, and manage¬ 
ment considers it impractical to undertake such training at this 
time. The project manager s network contains 210 activities, and 
he intends to use it for schedule control during the project. A 
good CPM program is available. Recommendation: The pros and 
cons of using a computer in this case are not strong either way. 
The computer reports may be confusing and useless to super¬ 
visors not trained in how to read them. On the other hand, 
experience has shown that machinery suppliers and subcon¬ 
tractors tend to place greater effort on schedule control when 
the customer shows them periodic computer reports indicating 
that they will delay the project unless certain tasks are completed 
by certain dates. Here the psychological factors are more signifi¬ 
cant than the time or costs of processing. The decision could go 
either way, depending on the individuals involved. 



Figure 5-3 Network of survey project. 
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INPUT FOR INITIAL COMPUTATION 

To illustrate how a typical critical path program is utilized, let us take 
the market survey network in Figure 5-3 and prepare it for computer 
processing. To do this one must fill out a special input form, dictated by 
the critical path program being used. Most of the forms are similar to 
that shown in Figure 5-4. Data related to an activity is entered in one 
row of this form. The column labeled *pred” is for the predecessor event 
number of the activity, and “succ” is for the successor event number. 
The column labeled is for the activity time estimate. (PERT input 
forms have columns for three time estimates.) The description column 
usually accepts a certain number of alphabetic or numeric characters, 
which are used to describe the activity. 

The way the form is filled out illustrates one of the rules that must be 
followed: all dummies must be entered into the form just as all other 
activities, except that dummies carry zero time estimates. The description 
"dummy” is optional. Note also that the activities are entered in the form 
in random order, which is permissible. (We have also assumed that the 
program to be used will accept events numbered at random; otherwise 
numbers 3 and 4 in the network would have to be reversed.) Other com- 


COMPUTER INPUT FORM 


PRED 

SUCC 

t 

DESCRIPTION 

2 

3 

5 

HIRE PERSONNEL 

1 

2 

3 

PLAN SURVEY 

2 

4 

10 

DESIGN QUESTIONNAIRE 

4 

3 

0 

DUMMY 

6 

5 

0 

DUMMY 

4 

5 

4 

SELECT HOUSEHOLDS 

5 

7 

15 

CONDUCT SURVEY 

7 

8 

5 

ANALYZE RESULTS 

4 

6 

5 

PRINT QUSS QUESTIONNAIRES 

3 

5 

7 

TRAIN PERSONNEL 


Figure 5-4 Basic input for critical path computer programs. 
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mon rules of input are that each activity must be entered, and no activity 
may be entered twice. Programs that have scheduled date, calendar date, 
cost control, and other features have additional columns in the input 
forms for certain necessary data for these features. 

After the form has been filled out and double-checked for errors or 
omissions, the form is given to a keypunch operator who transfers the 
information into a deck of punched cards. Each card represents one 
activity, or one row of the form. (Some programs require so much infor¬ 
mation that two or three cards are required for each activity.) The 
punched cards are then fed into the computer system for processing. 

Not shown in Figure 5-4 are “header cards” that specify certain 
general information and parameters for the network. The header cards 
would normally include space for the name of the network, whether the 
initial or updating computation is desired, and such other data as re¬ 
quired by the options of the program. For example, programs having 
calendar dating capability normally would require that the header cards 
include: 

(1) the network start date, 

(2) the network target completion date, 

(3) whether a 5-, 6-, or 7-day week is to be assumed, and 

(4) which holidays are to be included. 

The requirements for such header data and their input format vary with 
each program, therefore they are not illustrated here. 


OUTPUT FOR INITIAL COMPUTATION 

The basic output report contains the same information as given by 
manual methods. The typical format is shown in Figure 5-5. Note that 


MARKET SURVEY PROJECT 


INITIAL SCHEDULE 


/ 

J 

DUR 

DESCRIPTION 

ES 

LS 

EF 

LF 

S 

1 

2 

3 

PLAN SURVEY 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

4 

10 

DESIGN QUESTIONNAIRE 

3 

3 

13 

13 

0 

4 

3 

0 

DUMMY 

13 

13 

13 

13 

0 

3 

5 

7 

TRAIN PERSONNEL 

13 

13 

20 

20 

0 

5 

7 

15 

CONDUCT SURVEY 

20 

20 

35 

35 

0 

7 

8 

5 

ANALYZE RESULTS 

35 

35 

40 

40 

0 

4 

6 

5 

PRINT QUESTIONNAIRE 

13 

15 

18 

20 

2 

6 

5 

0 

DUMMY 

18 

20 

18 

20 

2 

4 

5 

4 

SELECT HOUSEHOLDS 

13 

16 

17 

20 

3 

2 

3 

5 

HIRE PERSONNEL 

3 

8 

8 

13 

5 


Figure 5-5 Basic computer output report. 
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the first four fields contain the input data for each activity. The remain¬ 
ing fields provide the computed results for each activity. In this example 
the times are expressed in units, the unit being defined by the user. In 
most programs one may elect to obtain the output times in the form of 
calendar dates. 

Note also that the output in Figure 5-5 is now in a particular order, 
although the activities were put in at random. The order here is by 
slack, from the lowest to the highest. This “slack sort” is one of the most 
commonly requested sorts of the output, because it lists the most critical 
activities first, and thus easily identifies the critical path, or paths. 


INPUT FOR UPDATING 

To update a critical path schedule after the project has begun and 
progress has been made, the computer programs may call for the follow¬ 
ing types of data: 

(1) Beginning date for activities that have begun. 

(2) Finish date for activities that have been completed. 

(3) New data for activities that have been changed. 

(4) Complete data for activities that have been added to the network. 

(5) Identification of activities that have been deleted from the net¬ 
work. 

Most updating programs utilize only start and finish dates of activi¬ 
ties, although a few will accept a “percent completion” figure. 

For changed activities, normally only the changed field must be 
entered. This will usually be the time estimate or the description. The I 
and / numbers may not be changed, except by deleting the activity and 
adding a new one with the new numbers. The I and J numbers are the 
keys to identification of each activity in the computer files. 

Care must be taken in deleting activities, to insure that errors or 
gaps are not created in the network. If activity 4-3 in the sample net¬ 
work were deleted the computer would accept the input and process it, 
although the result would be different than when 4-3 is included. How¬ 
ever, if activity 3-5 were deleted (and not replaced by one or more 
other activities) the network would have more than one terminal event; 
some programs would halt on this condition. 

In addition to the above data for the activities, updating input must 
include some “header cards” as in the input for the initial computation. 
An important fact for the updating run is the effective or “cut-off” date 
of the report. Some computations will involve the effective date. Also 
the effective date serves as the basis for certain error checks. For exam- 
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pie, a reported actual date (for the start or finish of an activity) may 
not be later than the effective date. 

To illustrate how typical updating data are entered, consider the 
survey project of Figure 5-3. Assume that at the end of day 12 progress 
has been made according to the information in Table 5-1. 


Table 5-1. Progress on Survey Project as of the End of Twelfth Day. 


Activity 

Actual 

Start Date 

Actual 

Finish Date 

Change 

1-2 

0 

2 


2-4 

2 

12 


4-6 

3-5 

12 


Change time estimate 
to 10 days. 


Assume that no other progress dates or changes have been recorded 
as of the end of day 12. These updating data may be entered on the 
program input form as shown in Figure 5-6. The key to the “Update 
Code” is as follows: 1= start date; 2 = finish date; 3 = change. Note 
that only the activities that are actually involved in the updating are 
entered on the form. 

It is emphasized that these procedures are presented only as repre¬ 
sentative of how some programs handle initial and updating information. 
The particular program that a user may obtain will probably differ from 
these examples in a variety of ways. This is especially true of the updat¬ 
ing function. Consequently, the user must carefully study the instruction 
manual provided with the program to be used. 


/ 

J 

DUR 

DESCRIPTION 

Update 

Code 

Date 

1 

2 



1 

0 

1 

2 



2 

2 

2 

4 



1 

2 

2 

4 



2 

12 

4 

6 



1 

12 

3 

5 

10 


3 



Figure 5-6 Input for updating computation. 
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OUTPUT FOR UPDATED SCHEDULE 

To illustrate how updating input may be handled by a computer pro¬ 
gram, let us assume that day 40 is the established target date for 
completion of the market survey project, and that the computer program 
will make its backward pass from this target date in each updating run. 
(Some programs have this feature, others do not.) Under these conditions 
the computer output should be basically as shown in Figure 5-7." 

The format of the updated report in Figure 5-7 is different from that 
of the initial report shown in Figure 5-5. The actual duration (‘‘ACT 
DUR”) now appears for the activities that have been completed. This 
figure is simply the difference between the reported start and finish 
dates, which are shown under the LS and LF columns, respectively. The 
preceding words “STARTED” and “FINISHED” indicate that the dates 
that follow are the actual reported dates rather than the computed LS 
and LF dates. Note also that the finished activities no longer show a 
slack figure, and are listed first in the slack sort. 

The next four activities form the critical path, which has changed 
since the initial computation. The dummy activities have been auto¬ 
matically deleted from this report because they no longer play a role in 
the balance of the network. That is, the activities preceding the dummies 
have been completed, removing the precedence-constraint purpose of 
the dummies. (Some programs continue to list the dummies anyway. 
Other programs offer the user the option of omitting all dummies and 
completed activities from update reports.) 

The update report, sorted by slack, provides a straightforward state- 



Figure 5-7 Update deport. 
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ment of the project status. One sees at a glance which activities are 
completed and, of those that remain, which are most critical. The fact 
that the project is eight days behind schedule is also immediately appar¬ 
ent. The cause of the late condition can be discovered by looking at the 
records for activities preceding the critical path and the initial activity 
on the critical path. The reader will see that activity 1-2 started on time 
and finished a day early. However, activity 2-3, which begins the new 
critical path, did not start as early as it could have. In fact, as of day 12 
it still has not been reported started, meaning that it cannot start until 
day 13 at the earliest. Furthermore, the estimated duration of activity 
3-5 has been changed from 7 to 10 days. For these two reasons, then, 
the expected completion date of the project is now day 48 instead of the 
desired day 40. 

The slack sort is not the only useful sequence of the output. For large 
networks an I — J sort is useful for quickly locating data on particular 
activities. A sort by one of the date columns can also be of value. For 
example, a sort by the LF column provides a list in chronological order, 
with the activities that should be finished first listed at the top. All of 
these sort options and others are usually available through simple “sort 
key codes” that can be specified by the user. Most users will specify 
two or three different sorts for each update report. 

One of the disadvantages of CPM processing by computer is that the 
results are separated from the network, necessitating a certain amount 
of back-and-forth reading between the network and the computer output. 
Proponents of manual computation directly on the network chart enjoy 
the ability to read the network and computations simultaneously, which 
facilitates observation of possible improvements, unexpected resource 
conflicts, and other aspects of schedule interpretation. (Computer-pro¬ 
duced schedules can also be transferred to the network, but only at a 
much greater expense than doing the computations manually in the 
first place.) 


HOW TO FIND COMPUTER SERVICES 

The availability of computer services is a twofold question; first, is a 
computer available, and second, is an adequate critical path program 
available for that computer? Organizations not possessing a computer 
may survey their city or nearby cities for computer installations that 
rent time on the equipment. The local representatives of the computer 
manufacturers are good sources for this information. Rental time is 
offered by many banks and industrial firms as well as computer service 
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companies, and such services are beginning to be found in relatively 
small cities and towns. 

Having determined what equipment is available, one should deter¬ 
mine next whether a suitable critical path program is available for that 
equipment. The organization operating the computer may have a suitable 
program in its library, the manufacturer may be able to supply one, or it 
may be necessary to seek a program from other sources. The appendix to 
this chapter lists a number of CPM and PERT programs, most of which 
are available to the public. These programs differ significantly in a vari¬ 
ety of ways, however, and the differences are worthy of close attention 
by the potential user. 

It is also possible now to obtain network computational service on a 
time-shared basis. The user provides the input through a rented or 
purchased terminal, which may be a TWX unit The input is transmitted 
over telephone lines to a large computer at some other location, perhaps 
m another city. The computer processes the input immediately’ while it 
is simultaneously processing a number of other jobs for other users. The 
critical path output comes directly back to the users terminal. To obtain 
this service, the user rents the terminal on a monthly basis and pays 
only for the computer time actually used. The charge includes the use 
of the critical path program as well as a variety of other programs 
available to the user. p 

Time-sharing is expected to become increasingly popular among 
small firms that cannot afford their own computers. For the present, 
however, the most common method of network processing by users who 
do not have their own computers is to take the data to a computer service 
bureau for batch processing. 

In any case, it is important to obtain and study the “user s manual” 
that is published for each available program. The manual describes the 
characteristics of the program and how to provide input for it. When 
attempting to use a program for the first time, it is a good idea to test the 
published procedures with a small network of about a dozen activities. 

COMPARATIVE FEATURES 

In order to summarize the advantages and disadvantages of various 
critical path programs (the reader is reminded that the term “critical 
path programs as used in this chapter refers to programs for CPM, 
PERT, and similar network methods), certain key features of the pro¬ 
grams are listed below and commented upon. 

The features discussed are by no means exhaustive of the points on 
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which critical path programs differ. They are among the most significant, 
however, to the average potential user. 

1. Capacity. The capacity of critical path programs is usually ex¬ 
pressed in terms of the number of activities permitted, but may be 
in terms of events or both activities and events. Capacities vary 
from a few hundred to at least 500,000 activities. 

If a network exceeds the capacity of the program, it is not 
usually practical to divide the network into parts for separate 
computation. The interaction of forward and backward passes 
along all paths can make such subdivision highly complex. A 
better approach is to condense the network, as explained in 
Chapter. 3. 

2. Event Numbering. A few of the oldest CPM programs require 
that events be numbered in ascending order, that is, each activity s 
successor event number must be larger than its predecessor event 
number. This is a severe restriction, for it inhibits the flexibility of 
the network and causes event-number bookkeeping problems. One 
of the important features of critical path management is the flexi¬ 
bility of the methodology, which facilitates changes in plans and 
estimates as the project progresses. But if a change means renum¬ 
bering many events, the change is discouraged and the network 
tends to become obsolete. The bookkeeping problems also invite 
errors. 

If events are numbered at random rather than in ascending order, 
the computer must perform a renumbering function, called topo¬ 
logical sorting” or "ranking,” in order to make forward and back¬ 
ward passes in an efficient manner. These ranking routines aie 
challenging to the best computer programmers, and it is little 
wonder that many of the early critical path programs required that 
the person drawing the network do his own ranking before the 
computer would accept the computational task. However, the 
majority of programs now perform the ranking function and thus 
permit random numbering of events. At least one network pro¬ 
cedure, however, does not require topological sorting; see Chapter 
7. (Still, a network may not have two different events with the 
same number, and some manual event-number bookkeeping is 
necessary to avoid this common error in the use of any critical 
path program.) 

3. Multiple Initial and Terminal Events. Critical path programs fre¬ 
quently require that networks have only one initial event and only 
one terminal event. On the other hand, other programs permit 
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multiple initial and terminal events. There are interesting pros and 
cons on this issue. 

It may be argued that the single-start-and-end approach imposes 
a beneficial discipline on the network diagrammed forcing him to 
adhere to the logic that every project activity must be initiated by 
events logically dependent—directly or indirectly—on the starting 
event of the project, and must be terminated by events leading 
ultimately to the event marking the project’s completion. “Dan¬ 
gling” events or activities (those missing either a predecessor or a 
successor) are, therefore, regarded as indications of a project plan 
that is logically untidy. 

The counterargument in favor of multiple initial and terminal 
event capability is based on the fact that accurate and efficient 
computations sometimes demand such flexibility. Projects may 
indeed have more than one starting point and/or more than one 
objective, as discussed in Chapter 4. Where this is the case, the 
computations are inconvenient and sometimes incorrect if all the 
dangling events are artificially brought together to single initial 
and terminal events, which is a procedure frequently recom¬ 
mended. Also, if it is desired to merge two or more parallel projects 
for a single critical path computation, the multiple initial and 
terminal event capability greatly simplifies the mechanics of the 
procedure. 

4. Calendar Dates. Many programs now have a calendar dating 
option, which will provide all output dates in the form of 08/25/69 
or 25AUG69. To use this option the user needs only to input the 
base starting date for the first event in the project. A few other 
options are sometimes available, such as whether the calendar 
computation is to be based on 5-, 6-, or 7-day weeks, and whether 
there are holidays. The calendar dating option is highly desirable, 
although some industrial projects are scheduled by hours and 
would not use calendar dates. An example of a calendar-dated 
output is given in Figure 5-8. 

The calendar dating routine works by matching the computed 
time units to a calendar, starting with day 1 on the first calendar 
date of the project. Weekends and holidays are usually skipped, as 
illustrated in Table 5-2. The calendar used by the computer may be 
stored in the program in a tabular form, or each date may be com¬ 
puted by a calendar algorithm (procedure). 

5. Scheduled Dates. Most programs will accept scheduled dates 
assigned to the terminal events in the network, and backward 
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Figure 5-8 Calendar-dated output of CPM monitor. Update program for GE-225 computer. (Courtesy General 
Electric Computer Department) 
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passes are made from these scheduled dates, rather than merely 
“turning around” on the terminal event’s earliest expected date as 
computed in the forward pass. The acceptance of scheduled dates 
means that the slack figures will be related to the scheduled dates, 
and the critical path may have positive, zero, or negative slack. 
(The critical path is defined as the path of least slack.) Without 
this feature, one must perform hand or mental computations to 
determine the relationship of the expected completion date arid the 
scheduled date. 


Table 5-2. Portion of a Working Day Calendar for a Project that Began on 
January 5, 1969 


Working Day Calendar Date 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


6 
7 

... i ~‘—‘ — — -— .a---. 

In some programs scheduled dates are permitted at any interme¬ 
diate event. In such programs the slack computation is based on 
either the scheduled date or the computed latest allowed date, 
whichever is more constraining (earliest). This computation can 
result in a discontinuous critical path, i.e., one that may begin in 
the middle of a network. 

The use of intermediate scheduled dates frequently results in 
apparent inconsistencies in managerial logic. To illustrate, visualize 
a critical path having a total slack of, say, -20 days computed 
from an intermediate, or milestone event. Assume all other chains 
of activities, including those leading to the terminal event, have 
positive slack (are expected to be completed ahead of their di¬ 
rected dates), meaning the over-all project is ahead of schedule. 
But the steps leading to the intermediate milestone are behind 
schedule. In this situation an obvious question arises: What is the 
meaning of the scheduled date for the milestone? In some cases 
the answer may be clear, such as a scheduled date for the use of a 
test facility or the anticipated date of spring floods in a bridge 


January 5, 1969 
6 

7 

8 
9 

;io 
'11 
12 
13 


Weekend 
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project. Too often, however, intermediate milestone dates are set 
by gross estimation methods prior to the preparation of a detailed 
network for the project. In such cases the network essentially 
makes the estimated schedule date obsolete. Furthermore, without 
a full understanding of the slack figures produced by intermediate 
scheduled dates, top management may be misled by the critical 
path reports when they receive them. In practice this kind of mis¬ 
understanding frequently occurs. Consequently, the capability to 
compute slack from intermediate directed dates should be used 
with due caution. 

At least one computer program compromises on this issue by 
computing the probability of meeting intermediate directed dates 
and terminal dates, but basing the slack computations only on ter¬ 
minal dates. Other programs provide the option of permitting the 
scheduled date or the latest allowed date to be controlling on the 
computation. 

6. Error Detection. Critical path programs vary widely in their 
capability to detect and diagnose network errors and inconsisten¬ 
cies such as loops, nonunique activities, improper time estimates, 
and excessive terminal events. One of the original PERT programs 
would not detect a loop at all; it would simply continue to run in 
a vain effort to perform the topological sort. (With this program, 
computer operators were instructed to stop the machine if it ran 
longer than five minutes in the sorting phase.) Most programs will 
not only detect loops and stop, but will print out the event num¬ 
bers in the loop. This greatly aids in the manual search for the 
network or input error, which is usually two different events with 
the same number. Other types of error are less difficult to detect 
by programmed routines, and thus most programs will provide 
adequate detection and diagnosis. 

Programs for the updating function also differ considerably in 
error detection and treatment. An actual finish date for an activity 
that is earlier than the actual start date will usually be treated as 
unpermissible, causing a program halt in the input audit phase. 
But having an activity start or finish before its predecessors have 
finished is not universally considered an error. Some programs will 
flag this condition for the output report, but will continue proces¬ 
sing by essentially ignoring the unfinished predecessors. Although 
this treatment contradicts the strict precedence logic of the net¬ 
work, some users feel that it is more realistic. The full completion 
of a predecessor is not always necessary before its successors can 
begin, and the programs that are more permissive in this respect 
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could be considered “easier to use.” On the other hand, some pro¬ 
grams are so conservative that they are irritating and almost im¬ 
practical. For example, one program halts and requires input 
correction and restart, if an actual start or finish date occurs on 
a Sunday. 

7. Output Sorts . The way in which critical path output data are 
sequenced, or sorted, affects the utility of the report as a manage¬ 
ment tool. Some of the sorts currently in use are: (1) by total 
slack, (2) by successor event number, (3) by earliest expected 
date, (4) by latest allowed date, (5) by responsibility identifica¬ 
tion code, and (6) by milestone or key-event code. A few pro¬ 
grams provide only one sort; most offer options. 

Probably the most generally useful sort is the one by total slack,* 
since this results in a list of paths in order of their criticality. The 
sort by I — / numbers is handy when searching for input errors. 
The sort by latest allowed date may serve as a “tickler” file. The 
sort by responsibility code (such as personnel, department, or 
subcontractor codes) is useful where interest is limited to certain 
activities m a network. Where interest is limited to selected 
events throughout the network, as in the case of high levels of 
management, a sort by designated key events may save clerical 
effort in preparing reports. 

Many programs also offer options to sort on major and minor 
keys, such as ES within slack” (or slack major, ES minor key). 

8. Report Generator . Although most programs provide their output 
m a certain fixed format, at least a few programs permit a high 
degree of flexibility in format. By means of “report generator” rou¬ 
tines, the user may select which information (from a list of 20 to 
30 available fields of data) he wishes and may specify the colum¬ 
nar sequence of the fields. Thus, he can tailor the reports to his 
particular needs, eliminating all undesired data. This feature may 
be considered a “luxury” item—highly desirable but rarely avail¬ 

9. Updating Facility. The earliest critical path programs did not 
provide for network updating by exception. To revise the network 
m any manner, it was necessary to revise the original input cards 
and resubmit the entire network deck for computation. There was 
no updating program as such. 

Now almost all of the popular programs provide for updating by 
exception, as illustrated earlier in this chapter. This feature is not 
only more convenient and economical, but it facilitates accuracy in 
determining the updated status of a complex project 
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Nevertheless, there are significant differences in how the updating 
function is handled among the available programs. For example, 
some programs permit only the input of finish dates of activities, 
the start dates are ignored. This means that if an activity has 
started late and is not yet finished, the late condition will not be 
recognized by the program, and the output will be incorrect to 
that extent. Also, if only finish dates are accepted, it is not pos¬ 
sible to compute and record the actual duration of each activity 
for comparison with the estimated duration. 

A similar but more serious error is to assume that, on a path 
having had some progress dates reported, the next unreported 
event date on the path will occur at its earliest time (ES or EF), 
regardless of the effective date of the input. To understand the 
effect of this assumption, review the market survey network and 
the sample progress report in Figures 5-3 and 5-6. Activity 2-3 is 
pertinent, for it has not started as of the reporting date, day 12. 
The correct handling of this condition is to compare the ES for the 
activity with the reporting date, and take the larger of the two as 
the basis for beginning the forward pass. If the report date is 
larger, one day may be added. Thus, since 2-3 had not started 
by the end of day 12, the earliest that it could now start is day 13. 
Therefore, the correct ES for 2-3 is 13, the EF becomes 18, and 
the project completion date is extended. 

By the incorrect procedure, the ES for 2-3 would be assumed to 
be 2 (which is impossible since day 2 is now ten days ago), the EF 
would become 7, and this path of the project would apparently be 
a day ahead of schedule. Incorrect results of this type have caused 
misunderstanding and confusion for many users. Programs using 
this incorrect procedure should be avoided. 

10. Graphical Output. In discussing reports for management, it is 
important to understand a law that is as valid as any of Mr. 
Parkinson’s: The higher the level of management, the greater is 
the demand to see charts rather than tabulated data. Since digital 
computers do not easily produce charts, this law has caused no 
end of trouble for designers of data-processing systems for man¬ 
agement. Some critical path programs include routines that pre¬ 
pare bar charts of selected key activities, “drawing” the bars on a 
time scale by repetition of some character (for example, see 
Figure 5-9). Other programs will plot graphs of the distribution 
of resources. Very few programs will generate network diagrams 
directly from the computer. Consequently, critical path analysts 
wisely tend to concentrate on making the tabular reports as read- 
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able and useful as possible, using many of the sorting features 
listed above, and thus avoid to a large extent the expense of 
manually preparing and maintaining time-scaled grap ica is 
plays for management. 

11, Network Condensation. Routines have been developed recently 
which in effect condense large networks into smaller ones. One 
such procedure involves three phases: (a) the condensation of 
large detailed networks into smaller ones, (b) the integration of 
two or more condensed networks, and (c) the expansion of the 
condensed and integrated networks back into large, separate, 
detailed networks. The condensation phase involves the determi¬ 
nation of the longest path between each sequential pair of pre¬ 
selected key events in the detailed network. The result of this 
phase is a network consisting of the key events only, which are 
connected by single activities instead of groups of activities. (the 
network here, of course, is a tabular representation in the com¬ 
puter’s memory, not a diagram.) In the integration phase the 
computer processes two or more condensed networks as thoug 
they were a single network, each condensed network having one 
or more common events (interfaces) with another network. The 
results of this process are new earliest and latest times for each 
key event. The expansion phase, then, utilizes the new restraints 
on the interface events to compute new schedules for all activities 
in the detailed networks. The output of the expansion phase is m 
the same format as the output for the original detailed network, 
but the earliest and latest times and slack figures reflect the new 
restraints imposed on the interfaces. 1 Hence, this network con¬ 
densation-integration-expansion procedure provides extraordinary 
capacity for processing the largest networks and groups of net- 
Tt aim aids in the oreoaration of summarized reports tor 


management. 

12 Activity Vs. Event Orientation. One may hear of critical path 
programs as being either “activity oriented” or “event oriented. 
This classification is intended to imply that the input and output 
data, especially descriptions and scheduled dates, are associated 
either with activities or with events. The distinction is not a 
substantive one with respect to computational procedures. The 
input and output formats differ somewhat with the orientation 
and evaluation of these formats is largely a matter of persona 
preference. Activity orientation appears to be the more natural 
form of expression, although milestone reporting is somewhat 
easier with event orientation. Often the difference between the 
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two is simply the tense of the verb in the descriptor; for example, 
if an activity descriptor is “perform test,” the corresponding event 
descriptor might be “test performed.” Activity orientation pre¬ 
dominates in the programs now available. Some programs provide 
both activity and event orientation. 

The node and precedence diagramming schemes (described in 
Chapter 6) do not involve events. Programs written especially to 
handle these schemes are quite different in that only one number 
is used to identify an activity. Node and precedence programs 
usually are designed to accept either arrow or node notation, but 
programs based on the arrow scheme will not accept node or 
precedence input. 

13. Statistical Analysis. Originally the controversy of the three- 
estimate probabilistic approach versus the single-estimate deter¬ 
ministic approach to critical path computations provided a clear 
distinction between PERT and CPM. While the distinction still 
exists among many critical path specialists and is maintained in 
this text, the two terms have been used loosely in practice and are 
no longer mutually exclusive. For example, some programs permit 
three time estimates in the input and obtain the usual weighted 
average of these figures, but do not make any summations of 
variance or computations of probability. Another system used by 
a government agency is labeled “PERT but makes no use of 
three time estimates or statistics. Consequently, if one desires 
the probabilistic approach he must be careful not to rely on the 
title “PERT’ or the three-estimate input, but must determine 
exactly what probabilities are computed by the programs in 
question. The most common probability computation is an ap¬ 
proximation to the probability of meeting a scheduled date, 
usually the scheduled date for the completion of the project. 

Those who are interested in the CPM (deterministic) approach 
but who find only PERT (probabilistic) programs available to 
them do not have a serious obstacle. Almost any probabilistic 
program may be used as a deterministic one by simply entering 
the single (expected) time estimate as each of the three estimates. 

14. Time-Cost Trade-Off. The early CPM programs included a rou¬ 
tine which utilized time and cost data for each activity in order 
to seek an optimal balance between the total project time and 
cost. Routines based on this concept are available in several pro¬ 
grams. The theory of time-cost trade-off is presented in Chapter 9. 

15. Cost Control Cost control features may be defined as those 
dealing with summarizations of budgeted and expended funds by 
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time period, based on input data related to activities or groups of 
activities in a network (see Chapter 10). Models of this type are 
sometimes called “enumerative,” as opposed to the optimization 
models described above. Some of the existing programs with cost 
control features are designed for compatibility with the account¬ 
ing procedures of a particular organization, while others attempt 
to be more general. Often these models are called PERT Cost 
models. Cost control procedures should also provide for various 
levels of cost summarization and breakdowns by subcontractor, 
project phase, etc., in order to fully exploit the extra input data 
required. 

16. Resource Allocation. In addition to costs, project managers must 
be concerned with the proper utilization of men, equipment, and 
facilities to avoid overloads and idle periods that cause delays. A 
few computer programs have been written which schedule the 
available resources to avoid overloads and minimize delays. Some 
of these programs will operate on only one resource category 
(skill or equipment type) at a time, although some will operate 
on a large number of resource categories. Other programs will 
summarize labor or equipment loading by time period, but will 
not adjust the schedule to obtain an improved pattern of resource 
requirements by time period. Most resource allocation programs 
are proprietary. For further discussion, see Chapter 8. 

SUMMARY 

The question of when and how to use computer programs for CPM 
computation has been covered in this chapter, along with examples of 
input procedures and output reports. It is stressed that CPM programs 
are readily available to the public at most computer centers, and that 
they are not difficult to learn to use, even for persons totally unfamiliar 
with data processing. There are some significant differences in the 
features available in the programs, and the user should study these care¬ 
fully before making a choice. Some features concern the more advanced 
aspects of critical path methods, and these are dealt with in Part II. 
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APPENDIX 5-1 
LIST OF 

COMPUTER PROGRAMS 


It is estimated that well over 100 programs have been 
written by various organizations and individuals for 
CPM and PERT processing. 2 Many of them have 
been held as proprietary by the originating firms, but 
most have been available to the users of the appro¬ 
priate computer equipment. The earliest programs 
were written for computer models that are no longer 
generally in use (such as the IBM 650), and these 
are being replaced by programs written for the 
newer machines. As the new programs are developed, 
some old “standard” features are being dropped and 
are being added. 

To give the reader an idea of what programs and 
features are available now, a selection of the current 
offerings is listed in Table 5-3. The list is a result of a 
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survey of the major computer manufacturers and other sources conducted 
by the authors in 1968. The selection of programs in the list is intended 
to be only representative of the better programs known to the authors. 
All of the programs listed make the basic critical path computations. 
Except where noted as proprietary, the programs are available through 
the computer manufacturers to users of their machines. 

The information on each program listed was derived by the authors 
primarily from the descriptive literature provided on each program. The 
authors did not actually test each program. The meanings of the features 
listed in the table are explained below. 

1. Network Scheme. The program is considered to be based upon 
the arrow scheme if it uses the customary I — J numbering 
method. This means that the event scheme may also be used, as 
explained in Chapter 6. See also Chapter 6 for an explanation of 
the node and precedence schemes. 

2. Updating. Programs with updating features will accept actual 
start and/or finish dates and network changes on an exception 
basis and will recompute the network schedule. Some programs 
may make this computation incorrectly, however, as mentioned 
earlier in this chapter. 

3. Scheduled Dates. Programs with this feature are not limited to 
the zero-slack convention described in Chapter 4. Backward pass 
computations, at least, can be made from scheduled or target 
completion dates for the network, resulting in positive, negative, 
or zero slack values. 

4. Calendar Dates. The output schedules may appear in the form 
of calendar dates. 

5. Optional Sorts. The user may specify the sequence in which the 
activities are to be listed in reports. 

6. Bar Charts. Some form of bar chart, as illustrated in Figure 5-9, 
is available as an optional output. 

7. Cost Control. The program has some provisions for entering a 
budgeted cost figure for each activity and then the actual cost 
incurred, and will summarize the budget and actual figures on 
each updating run. 

8. Time-Cost. This feature is treated in Chapter 9. It usually 
requires “normal” and “crash” time and cost estimates for each 
activity and computes the least-cost means of accelerating the 
project. 

9. PERT. This feature is checked only if the program computes a 
probability of meeting scheduled dates, which is considered the 
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fundamental distinction of PERT programs. Some programs ac¬ 
cept three time estimates and compute their weighted average 
but do not follow through with the probability index computation. 
See Chapter 11. 

10. Resource Allocation. This feature is checked only if the program 
contains an algorithm that attempts to minimize project duration 
under certain resource constraints, as discussed in Chapter 8. 
Programs that will summarize resource requirements by time 
period are noted in the table under Comments. 

TRENDS IN NETWORK PROGRAMS 

In the first ten years of critical path method technology the computer 
programs for network processing have undergone a steady evolutionary 
development. The early programs that were limited to “J-always-less- 
than-/ networks, the zero-slack convention, and provided only one 
output report, have almost disppeared. While few of the early programs 
had updating capability, almost all of the latest ones do. Likewise, all the 
newest programs have calendar dating and scheduled date capability. 

It is also interesting to note that the time-cost trade-off feature and 
the PERT probability computations are not appearing in the latest pro¬ 
grams. These two features provided the most significant distinctions in 
the first CPM and PERT programs. Their lack of sustaining popularity 
in spite of the increased general use of critical path methods indicates 
that these features have less practical value than others. Full descriptions 
of these features are given in Chapters 9 and 11. 

Certain other “advanced” features have increased in popularity. Bar 
charting options are becoming almost standard accessories. Resource 
allocation procedures, although still presenting extremely difficult prob¬ 
lems, are continuing to be developed and made available on a proprie¬ 
tary basis. r 

Probably the most significant trend has been toward expanded flexi¬ 
bility in the basic scheduling computations and in report formats. The 
new Burroughs PROMIS program and the IBM PMS/360 system appear 
to contain high degrees of flexibility, including report generators that 
permit the user to design the content and layout of his own reports. 
Such programs are more expensive to develop, and they indicate a 
growing demand for basic network processing in a wide variety of 
applications. J 

Further comments on network programming techniques, primarily 
from the programmer’s point of view, are provided in Chapter 7. 
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OTHER NETWORKING 

SCHEMES 

AND 

GENERALIZED 

NETWORKS 


The graphical method of drawing networks that was 
presented in Chapter 2 and used throughout Part I 
is called the arrow scheme in this text. This scheme 
was introduced in the original publications on the 
Critical Path Method. Since then the arrow scheme 
has remained one of the most common means of 
portraying networks. The vast majority of computer 
programs for CPM and PERT are designed to accept 
the predecessor-successor (I — }) event code for 
activities that are associated with the arrow scheme. 

However, the arrow scheme is by no means the 
only networking procedure, nor is it the most efficient 
one if we judge efficiency by the number of symbols 
required to portray a given number of activities in a 
network. At least three other schemes have been con- 
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ceived and used widely. In this chapter these other schemes are de¬ 
scribed and evaluated. The individual or organization that has a choice 
of graphic schemes (that is, not limited by contract or customer prefer¬ 
ence) should consider all of them and select the one most suitable to 
his purposes. In most cases, of course, it will be desirable that the 
organization standardize its networks by using only one of the schemes 
consistently. 

In addition, this chapter includes an introduction to the concept that 
a project network may contain alternative paths which lead to several 
different end results for the project. This concept raises the question of 
which paths the project will take, and several scholars have developed 
techniques of statistical analysis that treat this question. Of particular 
interest is the perspective provided by these developments, which shows 
that the usual CPM and PERT networks are only special cases of a more 
general network concept. 


EVENT SCHEME 

While the original developers of CPM were drawing arrow networks 
and writing activity descriptions along the arrow shafts, the developers 
of PERT were also drawing arrow networks; but the PERT developers 
wrote their descriptions inside the nodes, or event symbols. This con¬ 
vention was undoubtedly motivated by the desire to develop a system 
that was compatible with the milestone system, which has been in use 
for some time in planning and controlling military programs. Milestones 
are, of course, key points in time in the life of a project and are, 
therefore, events. 

The developers of PERT thought of the network as a series of activ- 



Figure 6-1 Survey network, arrow scheme. 
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ities that must precede the occurrence of events. Time estimates were 
applied to activities, but descriptors were in terms of the successor event. 
Virtually all other networking rules that applied to the arrow scheme 
also applied to the “event oriented” or the “event” scheme. 

To illustrate this scheme, we shall use part of the market survey 
network used in Chapter 5. Figure 6-1 shows the project in the arrow 
network format. Figure 6-2 gives the same project in the event format. 

In this case the event scheme is noticeably less efficient than the 
arrow scheme. Although the same real activities are represented, the 
event network necessarily contains more nodes and more dummies. At 
merge points, in particular, the event scheme requires more dummies for 
clear identification of each activity. Otherwise, several activity arrows 
would converge at a single event descriptor. Then the reader would be 
unable to discern the arrow that represents the activity described in the 
event symbol, and which activities are simply not identified. All too 
often this kind of error occurs in the practical use of the event sdheme. 
As an illustration, see Figure 6-3, which has an alternative representation 
of the survey project. To a reader not familiar with the project, either 
activity 3-5 or activity 4-5 could be the “train personnel” activity; and 
the other activity is not identified at all. Such flaws have been observed 
frequently in PERT networks, which traditionally use the event scheme. 



Figure 6-2 Survey network, event scheme. 
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The event scheme also tends to cause misunderstandings about the 
dependency relationships. In Figure 6-3, for example, “Personnel Hired” 
appears to be dependent upon “Questionnaire Designed,” because of the 
location of dummy 4-3. Actually, the dummy is a restraint on the start 
of activity 3-5. While PERT specialists become accustomed to reading 
the event scheme properly, management personnel and others often mis¬ 
interpret the logic or ignore it completely. 

The only advantage cited by proponents of the event notation is that 
it is more natural for some managers to read a chart that is in terms of 
events, which are similar to the “milestones” used in other schedule 
formats. 

The event scheme also facilitates the use of summarizing programs 
that are based upon the designation of key events (described in Chapter 
3), although the same programs will work with the arrow scheme. In 
fact, as far as computer processing is concerned, the arrow and event 
schemes are essentially identical. In both schemes the arrow represents 
the activity and is identified by its I and J event numbers. The 7 — J 
identification fully specifies the linkages among the activities. 

In summary, the event scheme is a hybrid format for networks, being 
essentially an arrow scheme with the appearance of a node scheme. It is 
less efficient and less articulate than either the arrow or node schemes. 
Although the event scheme is still used widely in the research and 
development industry, due to the original application of PERT in this 
field, it is not recommended for users who have a choice of graphic 
schemes. 
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BASIC NODE SCHEME 

The complete reverse of the arrow scheme is the node scheme, in which 
the nodes represent the activities and the arrows are merely connectors. 
The market survey project in the node format is illustrated in Figure 6-4. 
The principal advantage of the node scheme is that it eliminates the 
need for special dummies to correct false dependencies. This feature 
makes the scheme more efficient and, more importantly, easier to learn. 
In the arrow and event schemes the most difficult aspect is learning to 
make the proper use of dummies. In the node scheme all the arrows 
are dummies, in effect, and there are no subtle false dependency prob¬ 
lems requiring the use of special dummies. The node relationships also 
avoid the frequent confusions of the event scheme. 

The only practical disadvantage of the node scheme has been the 
fact that very few computer programs have been written to accommo¬ 
date the scheme. Programs designed for arrow and event schemes will 
not accept the node notation, which contains only one identifying num¬ 
ber for each activity. The linkages between activities must be input to 
node-scheme programs by listing all the activities that precede (or 
succeed) each activity. In recent years, however, several node-spheme 
programs for widely used computers have been made available (see 
Appendix to Chapter 5), and the node scheme is apparently increasing 
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Figure 6-5 A manual computational method for the node scheme, 

in popularity among network users. The problems of programming the 
basic network computations for the node networking scheme are taken 
up in the next Chapter. 

The node scheme lends itself to manual computation as well as the 
arrow scheme. One symbolic method for manual computation of node 
networks is illustrated in Figure 6-5. Using the key to the symbol 
notation, the reader can easily see how the computation is made. For 
example, the EF for node 3 is obtained by adding its times for ES and 
D. Thus, EF = 4 + 2 = 6. At merge points, such as node 7, the ES is 
selected as the largest of the preceding EF times. The backward pass is 
made similarly. 

In comparison with the symbols used in manual computation of arrow 
networks (as presented in Chapter 4), the node symbols are somewhat 
more articulate. All of the numbers associated with an activity are 
incorporated in the one node symbol for the activity, whereas the arrow 
symbols contain each activity’s data in the predecessor and successor 
nodes, as well as on the arrow itself. 

One of the first proponents of the node scheme was J. W. Fondahl 
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of Stanford University. 1 It appears to be a generally superior scheme, 
especially for manually processed networks. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that the originators of CPM and PERT hit upon the arrow and event 
schemes first, and most of the computer programs were designed for the 
I — J notation. The second decade of critical path technology may see a 
general conversion of most programs and manual methods to the basic 
node concept and its variations. 

PRECEDENCE DIAGRAMMING 

An extension of the original node concept appeared around 1964 in the 
users manual for an IBM 1440 computer program. One of the principal 
authors of the technique was J. David Craig of the IBM Corporation, 
who referred to the extended node scheme as 'precedence diagram¬ 
ming.* 2 8 

The modifications introduced by precedence diagramming consist of 
additional ways of displaying the dependency relationships between 
activities. Instead of strictly discrete dependencies (as expressed in Rule 
1 of Chapter 2), the precedence rules permit more liberal specification 
of lags and delays among activity start and finish constraints. 

As an example of how the precedence rules apply, consider the 
project of digging and pouring footings used in Chapter 3. The digging 
and pouring activities were planned to proceed basically in parallel, 
although the digging would have to begin about a day before the 
pouring could begin. At the end, pouring would continue for about a 
day after digging had been completed. Carried out in this manner the 
project was estimated to take about 4 days. 

The original network representation in Figure 6-6 was clearly incor¬ 
rect since it shows a six-day duration. Consequently, the activities were 

O—T—O- T o 

Figure 6-6 First draft of network for digging and pouring footings. 





Figure 6-7 Correct 


arrow network for footings project. 
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Figure 6-8 Node network. 


divided into parts of approximately one day’s work each. Then the 
network in Figure 6-7 could be constructed, which provides a more 
accurate representation of the four-day project plan. The same project 
in the node format is shown in Figure 6-8. 

A precedence diagram for the project could look like Figure 6-9. The 
one-day lag in starting the pouring work would be part of the computer 
input for the pouring activity, and the computational result would be 
the same total project duration of 4 days. Note that only two nodes 
and two arrows are required, indicating that precedence diagramming 
can be a considerably more efficient scheme where such series-and-paral- 
lel relationships exist. Another advantage is that each of the two major 
activities, digging and pouring, are shown as single activities. 

To the superintendent in the field, this network corresponds more 
closely to his own concept of the job, which is that of essentially two 
activities, rather than six or seven activities and dummies. Therefore, 
advocates of the precedence scheme feel that it is easier to understand, 
and it lends itself more readily to “percent completion progress reports. 
The field superintendent can simply report 33 percent completion when 
a third of the digging is done, which is a natural form of estimating 
and reporting, rather than having to say that “the first third of digging 
is 100 percent complete.” This distinction is especially useful where 
cost reporting is involved. With a precedence network the cost charge 
number often can be assigned to the one activity it applies to, rather 
than to several subactivities. 


1 Dig 


3 



\ 


Lag 1 day 

Pour 

o 


- - 1 

O 


Figure 6-9 Precedence diagram. 
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B 

Figure 6-10a Finish-to-start relationship. (Start of B depends on finish of A). 

B 

Figure 6-10b Start-to-start relationship. (Start of B depends on start of A). 

Base 

Figure 6-10c Finish-to-finish relationship. (Finish of B depends on finish of A). 







Legend 

3.a. 1.-*---—Work item number 

Work item 
description 

Estimated duration 



Figure 6-11 Sample network using special precedence notation suggested in 
IBM publications.3 (Courtesy IBM Corporation) 
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Figure 6-12a Input card format for basic activity data. 



Figure 6-12b Input card format for activity predecessors. Both cards above are 
parts of the IBM Project Control System 1360. (Courtesy IBM Corporation ij 
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A new symbolic discipline is suggested for precedence diagrams in 
IBM publications. 3 Three different dependency relationships are identi¬ 
fied, as shown in Figure 6-10. The end-to-start relationship, of course, is 
the only relationship used in the arrow, event, and basic node schemes. 
In the precedence scheme, dual relationships may exist between two 
activities, that is, where both the start and finish of activity B depend 
upon the start and finish of activity A respectively. A sample network 
using this symbolic scheme is shown in Figure 6-11. 

The time lags between activities may be specified in terms of time 
units or in terms of percentages of the estimated duration of the “base” 
activity. Identification of the base activity varies with the type of rela¬ 
tionship as shown in Figure 6-10. 

The types of input required for precedence networks are shown in 
Figures 6-12a and 6-12b. These are two of the input card types used in 
the IBM Project Control System/360. The output data is essentially the 
same as that obtained from programs based on arrow, event, or node 
networks. 

In conclusion, the precedence scheme has much to recommend it in 
some network situations, especially where activities are interdependent 
m terms of both starting and finishing, and where close series-and- 
parallel relationships exist. The precedence scheme adds a significant 
degree of flexibility and efficiency in these situations, as compared with 
the basic node scheme. On the other hand, it is obvious that the network 
planner could get carried away with the variety of symbology available 
m the precedence scheme, and could easily create such esoteric diagrams 
that ne alone could decipher them. Of course, this would negate the 
communicative purpose of the network. Therefore, the use of relation¬ 
ships other than the basic end-to-start should be judiciously limited to the 
portions of the network where they can be used to advantage. 


GENERALIZED NETWORKS 

In all of the network schemes presented previously in this text, the 
network logic has been considered deterministic. That is, it was assumed 
that every path in the network was a necessary part of the project; there 
were no optional or alternative paths. However, we know that in some 
types of projects there is some uncertainty as to just which activities 
will be included. In research projects in particular, several different out¬ 
comes of the project may result, depending upon the outcomes of certain 
chains of activities. A network that shows only one plan with one pos¬ 
sible outcome may not represent adequately the true nature of the 
project. 
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Figure 6-13 Example of a decision box network (excluding normal events). 

Eisner 4 first published a description of this deficiency in PERT and 
CPM networks, and he formulated a network scheme that includes 
explicit treatment of alternative paths. In Eisner’s scheme, events that 
lead to two or more alternative paths are called decision boxes ( dbs ), 
and a network containing such conditions is called a “db network.” 

As seen in Figure 6-13, a db is given a diamond shape with the alter¬ 
native paths bursting from it. Each path emanating from a db is assigned 
a probability index, such that all paths derived from the same db will 


Table 6-1. Generalized Node Symbols Suggested by Pritsker and Happ6 


Input 

Exclusive-or 

Inclusive-or 

and 

Output 

w 

< 

Q 

Deterministic, D 

K> 

o 

o 

Probabilistic, £> 

K> 

o 1 

o 


Exclusive-or —The realization of any branch leading into the node causes the node 
to be realized; however, one and only one of the branches leading 
into this node can be realized at a given time. 

Inclusive-or —The realization of any branch leading into the node causes the node 
to be realized. The time of realization is the smallest of the comple¬ 
tion times of the activities leading into the Inclusive-or node. 
and —The node will be realized only if all the branches leading into the 
node are realized. The time of realization is the largest of the comple¬ 
tion times of the activities leading into the and node. 

Deterministic —All branches emanating from the node are taken if the node is reali¬ 
zed, that is, alt branches emanating from this node have a p-para¬ 
meter equal to one. 

Probabilistic—AX most one branch emanating from the node is taken if the node is 
realized. 
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have probabilities that sum to one. These probabilities are estimated by 
e project planners in much the same way that activity durations are 

estimated—on the basis of judgment and experience with similar circum- 
stances. 

In a clb network not all the activities will be performed, nor will all 
the possible project results be achieved. Therefore, it is of interest to 
e project planners to determine which outcomes or combinations of 
outcomes are possible, and then determine the probabilities of each 
possible outcome. A further step in the analysis would be to rank the 
outcomes according to their respective likelihoods. (Eisner’s original 
procedures involve symbolic logic and conditional probability rules 
which will not be covered here.) 

Eisner pointed out that when there is only one alternative, with 
probability of one, for each and every decision box in a network then 
there is only one possible outcome of the project, also having a proba- 

11 w < RT° ne Thl f’ the db network “degenerates” into a normal CPM 
or PERT network, indicating that the CPM-PERT concept is only a 
special case of the more general decision box approach. 

Other scholars, especially Elmaghraby 6 and Pritsker «■ 7 have devel¬ 
oped the generalized network idea further. They suggest a more com¬ 
prehensive set of event-logic symbols, as shown in Table 6-1, to account 
for the various conditions that can be defined in a generalized or “sto¬ 
chastic network. An i lustration of these symbols used in the “inclusive- 
or node situation is given in Figure 6-14. 



Figure 6-14 Sample of the Pritsker-Happ notation in a simple network with and 

Inclusive or Node. 6 
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Figure 6-15 Generalized network model of a sequential review process. 


Another application of this notation is given in Figure 6-15, which 
treats the process of reviewing an article submitted for publication in a 
professional journal. The network shows the possible relationships ot 
reviewers and the editor of the journal, taking into account the possibi i- 
ties that a reviewer may reject the article, and that the editor may 
accept or reject a qualified review or may require another review. Note 
that the network in addition to having branching nodes, also contains 
loops which are prohibited in the fully deterministic CPM-PERT 

networks. , 

Along with the more extensive graphical treatment of the generalized 
network concept, Elmaghraby, Pritsker, and others, have developed 
computational procedures that accommodate and exploit the more com¬ 
plex logic and stochastic nature of the generalized networks. The 
principal results of the computations are (1) the probability that a 
terminal node will be realized, and (2) the mean and variance of the 
duration of the project for each of the terminal nodes of interest. 

Going beyond the usual “project” applications, Pritsker and others 
have shown how the stochastic network concept can be employed to 
formulate and solve certain problems in the fields of stochastic proc¬ 
esses, including queuing models, inventory control, and reliability. 

Although researchers in the field of generalized networks have 
written some computer programs to aid in certain calculations, there are 
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no “packaged” programs for these procedures made available by the 
computer manufacturers, as is the case for normal CPM and PERT 
network calculations.* 

As of this writing, generalized network theory is still under develop¬ 
ment, with only a few practical applications on record. It appears, how¬ 
ever, that the concept offers at least an enlightening perspective on the 
scope of network theory, and will undoubtedly lead to practical solution 
methods for problems that have hitherto proved intractable. Two areas 
that appear to have considerable potential are in the development of 
information systems and in the planning and scheduling of expensive 
experimental programs. 

Exercise 5 at the end of this chapter deals with the problem of 
drawing a GERT chart for the established policy of operation for a 
university patent and copyright committee. Another application of this 
type familiar to the authors is in the documentation, prior to computer 
programming of an inventory system dealing with large and expensive 
items. The network of the inventory policy has recycle loops to cover 
situations where requisitions are returned because of “out-of-control” 
unit prices. Branching nodes occur at points where material is committed 
from inventory to a particular project. The branches might be not enough 
lead time available, and not enough material available, in addition fo the 
desired branch of committing the requested material. 

There are several potential advantages of GERT networks in the 
above applications. First, the GERT network is quite useful in showing 
redundancies, inefficiencies, and inconsistencies in the policies or pro¬ 
cedures in question. In executing policy, the GERT network could be 
quite useful in designing the information flow procedures. It could also 
be quite useful in speeding up action at each branching node in the 
network, since the requirements and implications of each alternative 
decision are quite clear. 

Another intriguing potential application of GERT is in the planning 
and scheduling of the activities making up experiments that are asso¬ 
ciated with extremely expensive programs carried out in the hostile 
environments of space or on the ocean floor. These experiments have 
recycle loops and branching nodes. For example, in a space photographic 
experiment, cloud cover over the target area might require recycling to 
this activity at some later time. In a physiological experiment, the effects 
of certain activities on the astronauts may require proceeding with the 
experiment along one of several different branches. These experiments 
obviously require a high degree of preplanning and possibly on-line 

* It is possible to use IBM’s General Purpose Simulator System (GPSS) to make 
computations on stochastic networks with branching and feedback loops. 
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rescheduling capability to maximize the return from the experimental 
personnel and facilities. The GERT network appears to be an excellent 
vehicle for carrying out these tasks. 
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EXERCISES 

1. The Aii' Force once tried a network scheme that avoided the errors and 
misunderstandings of the event scheme. Essentially it was the same as the 
event scheme, except that every activity was given both a start and a 
finish event. All the connections between the finish of one activity and the 
start of the next activity were made by dummy arrows. Sketch the market 
survey network strictly according to this discipline, and comment on why 
you think the Air Force abandoned the idea. Is there anything to be 
learned from this exercise relative to the precedence diagramming scheme 
illustrated in Figure 6-11? 

2. Construct a table containing a list of criteria that you feel could be used 
to measure the utility of networking schemes. On the other axis list all the 
networking and project charting schemes you are familiar with, including 
hybrid forms of bar charts, milestone charts, or others. Then assign a rank 
or other value score to each scheme and criterion and summarize the score 
of each scheme. Which scheme received the highest score? 

3. Compare the results of your scoring in the exercise above with those of 
other students and, if practical, with the opinions of persons experienced 
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with a variety of networking schemes. As a result of these comparisons 

FaCfiCaI ‘° 6ValUate netWOTk ^ SCh — » » 

4. The techniques of resource allocation (Chapter 8) are applicable to cer- 

of 1 iohvT foelf lTl, SCheC !f ng P roblems > especially where the sequence 
of jobs is fixed and the problems are reduced to questions of the loading 

iohtd T fa “ ! tles or P ools of resources and the avoidance of project (or 
job) delays Discuss how generalized network concepts may provide solu¬ 
tion methods to a wider class of job-scheduling problems ? 

* ?»,‘<r",Lr w " k f ° r “» ,o "” w,ns ■ “<r 

L Inventor submits invention to patent committee. 

2. Above (1) initiates two concurrent activities: 

2.1 Technical or commercial reviews by experts; and 

verity ° f inVCnt0r,S patent liabilit y t0 contractors and uni- 

3. Study of legal and technical reviews. 

4. The study in (3) leads to 

4.1 Favorable evaluation, or 

4.2 Unfavorable evaluation 

5. Favorable evaluation in 4.1 leads to 

5.1 Submission of invention to university patent attorney; or 
5.21 Submission of invention to outside patent corporation. 

t>. Activity 5.1 leads to 

6.1 University marketing of patent- or 

i. b ”“” 

7.1 Outside patent corporation rejects invention; or 

7.2 Outside patent corporation seeks patent. 

8. Activity 7.1 leads to 

81 ty P atent committee of patent to outside 

patent coiporation for reconsideration; or 

8.2 University drops invention. 

9. Activity 7.2 leads to 

9.1 Patent denied so university drops invention; or 

10 rinf 17 ac< 3" ired 50 outside P^ent corporation markets patent. 

10. Unfavorable evaluation in 4.2 leads to p 

10.1 Submission of invention to outside patent corporation; or 
1U.2 University drops invention. 




7 _ 

COMPUTER 
PROGRAMMING OF 
THE BASIC 
SCHEDULING 
COMPUTATIONS 


Hand methods of performing the basic network sched¬ 
uling computations were taken up in Chapter 4, 
where numerical entries were placed directly on the 
arrow diagram. This is by far the most efficient hand 
method of carrying out these computations. If, how¬ 
ever, networks are to be updated frequently, or if 
involved questions pertaining to resource allocation 
or time-cost trade-offs are raised, then the basic sched¬ 
uling computations must be carried out many times 
on modified input data. For example, in the resource 
allocation procedures described in Chapter 8, the 
basic scheduling computations may be repeated sev¬ 
eral hundred times in the process of allocating re¬ 
sources to the project activities. In such cases, it is 
clear that the efficient computer processing of net- 
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retl 1S „f Very im f° rtant In Chapter 5 the P^ems associated with 
chapter wM Tl -r 16 C ° nsidered from a ™ point of view. This 
point of i, <Ieal Wlth C ° mpUter P r ° CeSS “g «-e programmer’s 

be rarriid Mt^ln 0 that the baSic schedulin g computations must 

e earned out sequentially m some sort of tabular or matrix form. Thus 

m reduce the subject of programming a computer to carry out these 

X A n° dS ° f COm P utation wil! be described, 
and a FORTRAmTv y ® P r6Sentation ° f a -mputcr flow diagram 
tationsfn RTRAN 'i V Pr ° gram t0 carf y out the basic scheduling compu- 
hadc f r; r , r0W diagrams - FinalIv > com P»ter methods to carry out the 
basic scheduling computations will be taken up for the node diagram 
mmg method described in Chapter 6. g 

TOPOLOGICAL ORDERING OF PROJECT ACTIVITIES 

“«d .n c“ pSr “ ”° re b ' tef “ d “» >** <» 


m 


Earliest and Latest Event Times 
Et = 0 by assumption, then 
Ej = Max (Ei + D tj ) ; 2 ^j^n. 

E n — (Expected) project duration, and 

Ln = E or T s , the scheduled project completion time. Then 

U = Min (Lj - D ti ) ; 1 Sign-! 

Earliest and Latest Activity Start and Finish Times and Slack 

; all ij 

; all ij 

; all ij 

; all ij 

; all ij 


(1) 


( 2 ) 


ES ti = 

Ei 


EFij = 

Et 

+ D tj 

EFfj = 

L, 


LS„ = 

L, 

Dy 

St, = 

L, 

~ EF, 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

The above equations represent the basic scheduling computations 

"P * Chapter 4. However, the emphfsis hem is on 

fnrl ? r i f a ” d kteSt 6Vent times ’ Ei and Li ’ since the earliest 
and latest activity start and finish times follow directly from these in a 

straightforward fashion. If the computations are to be carried out in 

a progresswe tabular form, then equation (1), for example requires 

that the early start times (£/s) for all activities merging to event i 

must have been computed prior to the computation of eJ. To insure this 7 
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the first step in most tabular procedures is to “arrange” the activities in 
, laW, or matrix >o tlrat th, promisors of aoy aoBtaJ. »**»!"* 
found “above” it, or previous to it in the table, and successors will 
always be found “below,” or after it. A table so arranged is referred to 
as topologically ordered. A simple way to accomplish this ordering 
number the network events so that i < f for all activities, and then list 
the activities according to increasing i or / numbers. Fulkerson has given 
the following simple procedure to accomplish this end: 

(1) Number the initial project event (event with no predecessor 
activities) with 1. (If there is more than one initial project even , 
they should be numbered consecutively in any order.) 

(2) Delete all activities from the initial event(s) and search for 
events in the new network that are now initial events; number 

these 2, 3, . . . , k in any order. , 

(3) Repeat step 2 until the terminal project event(s) is numbeied. 

The network originally given in Figure 4-5 is reproduced in Figure 
7-1- it has its events numbered in topological order. The information 
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Figure 7-1 Arrow diagram 


and matrix representation of a project network 
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describing this network is also given in topological ordered matrix form. 
Jiach entry m the matrix corresponds to an activity in Figure 7-1. For 
example, m the row labeled initial (predecessor) event 1, we see entries 
in columns 2, 4, and 7. These are the final (successor) events of the 
three activities bursting from event 1. The entries of 2, 2, and 1 give 
the estimated duration times of their respective activities, 1-2, 1-4, and 
1-7. Dashes have been placed in the lower left hand portion of this 
matrix starting with the diagonal cells, to denote that activities cor¬ 
responding to these cells are not possible in a topologically ordered 
matrix. Blanks m the upper right hand portion of this matrix indicate 
that while the corresponding activity is possible, it is not present in the 
particular network represented by the matrix. 

We begin the computations by using the matrix in Figure 7-1 to 
carry out the computations of the earliest and latest event times given 
by equation (1) and (2). We first enter E, = 0 in the first row of the 
column giving the E/s. Next, to find E 2 , we note the entries in the 
co umn headed by /' - 2. There is only one entry because only one 
activity m the network precedes event 2. We add this entry D, , = 2 
to the entry in the last column of this same row, E, = 0,’ to obtain 
2 — 2. The latter is entered in the second row of the E t column. We 
proceed sequentially in this manner until we reach column 6, which 
is the first one to have more than one entry. In this case E-> + D, r = 7 
and E 3 + D 5 (J - 11, so E e = 11; that is, 

E 6 = Max (E 3 + D 3i6 = 7, E 5 + D 56 = 11) = n 

To find the values of L h we start by arbitrarily letting L» = E„ — 15, 
that is, the zero slack convention described in Chapter 4. For event 8' 
we note the entries along row 8. There is only one so that E s = E„ — D s 3 
- 15 - 5 = 10, which is entered in the L s row for column 8. Again we 
proceed sequentially in this manner until we reach row 4, which is’ the 
first row that arises with more than one entry. Here we note D 43 = 5 
and Dig — 8, so that Li becomes 


Li = Min (L 5 

i = 5 , 8 


D, 


= 3, L 8 - Di 8 = 2 ) = 2 


Finally, we note that L, ~ E, ~ 0, which is a check on the accuracy 
ot our computations, since we let E 9 = £„ = 15. 

The earliest and latest activity start and finish times and the total 
activity slack can now be computed in a straightforward manner using 
equations ( 3 through (7). These results have been given previously 
in Table 4-1 (with slightly different event numbers) and hence will not 
be repeated here The sequential computational procedure illustrated in 
igure 7-1 readily admits itself to computer programming. 
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COMPUTER PROGRAMMING 

Programming the basic scheduling computations for computer processing 
is an exceedingly interesting exercise, because it permits ingenuity to 
be exercised to a great degree. Rather than following directly the compu¬ 
tational procedure illustrated in Figure 7-1, a more general approach 
will be taken here which has a minimum of requirements placed on 
the input network data. In particular, the assumption that i < / for 
all i — /, and the requirement of a unique pair of i and / numbers for 
each activity will not be made. The network must, of course, be free of 
loops and hence no duplication of event numbers is allowed. The 
ability to detect and to indicate the presence of such a network defect 
must, of course, be incorporated in the computational procedure to 
terminate the processing of such networks. 

The logic for such a computational procedure is given in Figure 7-2. 
The presence of a loop in the network is detected by noting whether 
an activity has been added to the solution set in the forward pass com¬ 
putations, after each pass through the list of network activities. One 
should also note that the backward pass computations are greatly 
facilitated by preserving the order of processing the activities in making 
the forward pass computations, and then processing the activities in 
the reverse order in the backward pass. The computer code for this 
logic, written in FORTRAN-IV, is given in Figure 7-3 together with 
explanatory comment statements. There are 43 actual lines in this pro- 
gram. 

The above program is just part of a much larger program which 
includes cost capabilities and network updating capabilities, including 
a graphical analysis of the actual activity performance times and costs, 
compared to the estimated quantities. This program has been applied 
to the network given in Figure 12-5 of Chapter 12, which contains 34 
activities. 

This program permits a wide variety of sorts of the basic output data. 
The output shown in Figure 7-4 is the result of a major sort on Total 
Slack (indicated by ****) and a minor sort on Early Start Date (indi¬ 
cated by -—). Thus, the first set of activities, having a slack of 14 
working days, form the network critical path. Across the page for each 
activity are given the i — j event number, followed by two columns for 
coding the activities referred to as RES, for resource type, and ID, for 
a second identification or basis of coding. In the illustrative example, 
resources 1, 2, 3, and 4 refer to design draftsmen, welders, mechanics, 
and procurement personnel, respectively. There is also interest in sum- 
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BACKWARD PASS 



Figure 7-2 Continued. 

marizing the activities involving construction work; i.e., resource types 
1, 2, and 3. Thus, these resources are assigned an ID number of 1 while 
resource 4 is assigned an ID number of 2. 

The column after the activity description gives the early start date, 
which differs from the late start date in working days by an amount 
equal to the total slack. The late start date, in turn, differs from the late 
end date in working days by an amount equal to the activity duration. 
The last column, giving dollar value complete, is merely the product 
of the previous two columns. 

This program exhibits a very interesting phenomenon that can only 
occur in programs that are capable of treating activity time estimates 
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c 

c 

C C.P.M. PROGRAM CODED FOR UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 7040 COMPUTER 

C BY - PABLO LARREA 9010 MILLER RD. MIAMI; FLA. 33165 

C 
C 

C DESCRIPTION OF CONTENTS OF ARRAYS 

C 

C NAME DESCRIPTION 

C III ACTIVITY I,J NODES (AS IIIJJJ) 

C DUR ACTIVITY DURATION (TIME) 

C DESC DESCRIPTION OF ACTIVITY 

C EST ACTIVITY EARLY START TIME 

C LST ACTIVITY LATE START TIME 

C JCOUNT COUNT OF NO. OF ACTIVITIES INTO A NODE (EVENT) 

C IPOINT ARRAY TO POINT TO ACTIVITY (USED TO SPEED UP SORTS) 

C LTIME EVENT E.S.T. (FORWARD PASS) OR L.S.T. (BACKWARD PASS) 

C IORDER ORDER IN WHICH ACTIVITIES WERE ENTERED IN FORWARD PASS * 

(BACKWARD PASS WILL ENTER THEM IN REVERSE ORDER) 

C ISTRT ACTIVITY EARLIEST START TIME POSSIBLE (BY DATA) 

C IEND ACTIVITY LATEST FINISH TIME POSSIBLE (DUE DATE BY DATA) 

C 

C INPUT PROCEDURE HERE 

C 

C 

C BEGIN THE C.P.M. PROCEDURE 

C COUNT ACTIVITIES TO A NODE 

DO 520 1=1,NACT 
KL=MOD(111(I),1000) 

520 JCOUNT(KL)=JCOUNT(KL)+1 
C SET POINTER ARRAY TO POINT TO IIIJJJ 
DO 570 1=1, NACT 
570 IPOINT(I)=III(I)*2000+1 
K=0 

LS=NACT 
580 L=LS 
LS=0 

DO 620 J=1,L 
I=IPOINT(J)/2000000 

C NOW LOOK FOR THOSE ACTIVITIES THAT BEGIN IN A NODE WHOSE COUNT " 
C HAS BECOME 0 

IF (JCOUNT(I).EQ.O) GO TO 600 

C CRITERIA NOT SATISFIED — MOVE ITS POINTER UP FOR NEXT TIME —- 
LS=LS+1 

IPOINT(LS)=IPOINT(J) 

GO TO 620 

C NOW WE HAVE ONE WITH ALL PREREQUISITES SATISFIED 
C INDICATE WE HAVE FOUND SOME 

600 KL=MOD(IPOINT(J),2000) 

C MARK ACTIVITY E.S.T. AS TIME FOR NODE PRECEEDTNG IT 
EST(KL)=MAXO(LTIME(I),ISTRT(KL)) 

K=K+1 


Figure 7-3 FORTRAN IV program for the logic shown in Figure 7-2 dealing with 
the basic scheduling computations for arrow diagrams. 
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C SAVE FORWARD PASS SEQUENCE TO SPEED UP BACKWARD PASS 
IORDER(K)=KL 
NN=MOD(III(KL) 5 1000) 

C CALCULATE NOW FOR SUCCEEDING NODE 
CALL DATE(3,KL) 

LTIME(NN)=MAXO(LTIME(NN),KL) 

C DECREMENT COUNT OF PREREQUISITES INTO JJJ NODE 
JCOUNT(NN)=JCOUNT(NN)-1 

620 CONTINUE 

IF(K.EQ.NACT) GO TO 625 
IF(LS.NE.O) GO TO 580 
C ERROR IN LOOPING NOTIFY USER 
WRITE (6,622) LS 

622 FORMAT (1H1,10X,27HL00P ENCOUNTERED CHECK DATA ,14, 
1 22H REMAINING ACTIVITIES ) 

WRITE(6,624) {I POINT(I),1 = 1,LS) 

624 FORMAT (10113) 

CALL EXIT 

C NOW TO PREPARE FOR THE BACKWARD PASS 

625 DO 640 1 = 1 ,NACT 
KL=MOD(III(I),1000) 

640 LTIME(KL)=IFINAL 
IT=LT I ME (NN) 

C NOW FOR BACKWARD PASS 
DO 650 1 = 1 ,NACT 

C GET REVERSE ORDER FROM FORWARD PASS 


KL=NACT-I+1 

KL=IORDER(KL) 

NN=MOD(III(KL),1000) 

GET ACTIVITY L.S.T. 

CALL DATE(4,KL) 

NN=III(KL)/1000 
COMPUTE L.S.T. FOR III NODE 
650 LTIME(NN)=MINO(LTIME(NN),MOD(LST(KL) ,10000)) 

NOTE NOW WE HAVE EST AND LST ARRAYS ONLY 

TO COMPUTE SLACK, LFT,ETC APPROPRIATE LOOPS SHOULD BE WRITTEN 
output PRnr.FniiRF HFRE 


Figure 7-3 Continued. 


in either working days or calendar days. The latter is marked by a (C) 
after the duration time. The phenomenon referred to is the fact that 
activities 1-5, 5-6, and 6-7 each have 15 days of slack, whereas the 
remainder of this critical path, i.e., 7-8, 8-20, 20-21, etc., has only 14 
days of slack. The circumstances that give rise to this peculiar result is 
that activity 6-7, whose duration is 14 calendar days, encompasses one 
holiday on the forward pass, i.e., Thanksgiving Day, 11/28/68. How¬ 
ever, on the backward pass, the 14 calendar days for this activity 
encompasses two holidays, i.e., 12/24/68 and 12/25/68, which were both 
taken as holidays in this project. As a result, this activity, and those 
preceding it have one more day of slack than the remainder of the 
critical path. 
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SAMPLE PROBLEM - CONSTRUCTION OF AN OCEANOGRAPHIC CABLE ENGINE PAGE 3 

DATE OF REPORT 10/30/68 PROJECT START DATE 10/31/68 REQUIRED COMPLETION DATE 1/31/69 


I J RES 
NODE NODF 


7 8 2 

8 20 2 

20 21 2 

21 23 3 

21 22 2 

23 22 

22 24 3 

24 25 3 

1 5 1 

5 6 4 

6 7 4 

1 16 1 

1 18 1 

16 17 4 

18 19 4 

17 21 4 

19 21 4 

1 11 1 

11 12 4 

12 13 4 

13 20 2 

5 7 1 

4 8 2 

1 2 1 

2 4 4 

2 3 4 

3 4 4 

11 13 4 

1 9 1 

9 10 4 

10 20 2 

1 14 1 

14 15 4 

15 21 4 


ID 

ACTIVITY 

EARLY 

TOTAL 


DESCRIPTION 

ST. DATE 

SLACK 

**Ar* 

1 

FABRICATE DRUM 

12/ 4/68 

14 

1 

INSTALL HUB/DRUM 

12/18/68 

14 

1 

INSTALL BRAKE/KNIFE 

12/27/68 

14 

1 

SUBPLATE/GEARS/HYDRS 12/31/68 

14 

1 

SUBPLATE/GEARS/HYDRS 

12/31/68 

14 


DUMMY 

1/ 8/69 

14 

1 

TEST ASSEMBLY 

1/ 8/69 

14 

1 

INSTALL IN SHIP 

1/10/69 

14 

1 

DRUM DRAWINGS 

10/31/68 

15 

2 

ORDER HUB COMPONENTS 

11/15/68 

15 

2 

REC. HUB COMPONENTS 

11/20/68 

15 

1 

HYDRAULIC DETAILS 

10/31/68 

18 

1 

GEAR BOX SPECS. 

10/31/68 

18 

2 

HYDRAULIC COMPONENTS 

11/ 8/68 

18 

2 

ORDER GEAR BOX 

11/ 8/68 

18 

2 

RECEIVE HYDRAULICS 

11/11/68 

18 

2 

RECEIVE GEAR BOX 

11/11/68 

18 

1 

BRAKE DRAWINGS 

10/31/68 

20 

2 

ORDER BRAKE MATE'S 

11/22/68 

20 

2 

REC BRAKE MATERIALS 

11/26/68 

20 

1 

FABRICATE BRAKE 

12/10/68 

20 

1 

DRUM W0RKLIST 

11/15/68 

21 

1 

FABRICATE FOUNDATION 

11/18/63 

25 

1 

PREPARE FOUNDATION 

10/31/68 

27 

2 

FOUNDATION W0RKLIST 

11/ 8/68 

27 

2 

ORDER FOUND. MAT'S 

11/ 8/68 

28 

2 

REC. FOUND. MAT'S 

11/11/68 

28 

2 

BRAKE W0RKLIST 

11/22/68 

29 

1 

KNIFE DRAWINGS 

10/31/68 

31 

2 

KNIFE W0RKLIST 

11/19/68 

31 

1 

FABRICATE KNIFF 

11/22/68 

31 

1 

SUBPLATE SPECS. 

10/31/68 

35 

2 

ORDER SUBPLATE 

11/ 4/68 

35 

2 

RECEIVE SUBPLATE 

11/ 7/68 

35 


***T0TAL*** 


LATE ST. 

DURA¬ 

LATE END 

PERCENT 

TOTAL S' 

DATE 

TION 

DATE 

ELAPSED 

VALUE 

12/26/68 

10 

1/10/69 


3000 

1/10/69 

5 

1/17/69 


2250 

1/17/69 

2 

1/21/69 


300 

1/21/69 

5 

1/28/69 


750 

1/21/69 

5 

1/28/69 


1500 

1/28/69 

0C 

1/28/69 


-0 

1/28/69 

2 

1/30/69 


600 

1/30/69 

1 

1/31/69 


150 

11/22/68 

10 

12/ 9/68 


1250 

12/ 9/68 

3 

12/12/68 


-0 

12/12/68 

14C 

12/26/68 


500 

11/27/68 

5 

12/ 5/68 


625 

11/27/68 

5 

12/ 5/68 


625 

12/ 5/68 

1 

12/ 6/68 


25 

12/ 5/68 

1 

12/ 6/68 


50 

12/ 6/68 

45C 

1/20/69 


1750' 

12/ 6/68 

45C 

1/20/69 


1250 

12/ 2/68 

15 

12/23/68 


1875 

12/23/68 

2 

12/27/68 


50' 

12/27/68 

14C 

1/10/69 


450 

1/10/69 

5 

1/17/69 


1500 

12/17/68 

5 

12/26/68 


300'' 

12/26/68 

10 

1/10/69 


3000 

12/11/68 

5 

12/18/68 


625 

12/18/68 

4 

12/26/68 


500 

12/19/68 

1 

12/20/68 


50 

12/20/68 

6C 

12/26/68 


1000 

1/ 8/69 

2 

1/10/69 


250 

12/17/68 

12 

1/ 7/69 


1500 

1/ 7/69 

3 

1/10/69 


200 

1/10/69 

5 

1/17/69 


1250 

12/23/68 

2 

12/27/68 


250 

12/27/68 

2 

12/31/68 


50 

12/31/68 

21C 

1/21/69 


250 


27725 


$ VALUE 
COMPLETE 


Figure 7-4 Basic computer output-initial run, with total slack major sort and 
early start date as secondary sort. 


The project start date is 10/31/68 and the due date is 1/31/69. An 
update of this project, as of 11/15/68, is given in Figure 7-5. Activities 
with no late start dates have begun, and hence their early start dates 
are actual start dates. Also, the late end dates are actual end dates where 
the percent elapsed is 100. In this particular update, we see that the 
total slack has slipped from 14 to 12 working days, and $3494 of the 
estimated total of $27,725 has been expended. 


Special Sort Reports 

Outputs sorted by resource types are shown in Figure 7-6. The output 
for resource 1, which has a minor sort by early start date, is given at 
the top of this figure. Similar outputs are produced for resources 2, 3, 
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SAMPLE PROBLEM - CONSTRUCTION OF AN OCEANOGRAPHIC CABLE ENGINE 
DATE OF REPORT 11/15/68 PROJECT START DATE 10/31/68 


PAGE 3 

REQUIRED COMPLETION DATE 1/31/69 


I J RES ID 
NODE NODE 


ACTIVITY 

DESCRIPTION 


EARLY TOTAL 
ST. DATE SLACK 

__ -kirk* 


LATE ST. DURA- LATE END PERCENT TOTAL $ $ VALUE 

DATE TION DATE ELAPSED VALUE COMPLETE 


5 

6 

4 

2 

ORDER HUB COMPONENTS 

11/15/68 


19 

21 

4 

2 

RECEIVE GEAR BOX 

11/14/68 


1 

2 

1 

1 

PREPARE FOUNDATION 

11/14/68 


18 

19 

4 

2 

ORDER GEAR BOX 

11/13/68 


17 

21 

4 

2 

RECEIVE HYDRAULICS 

11/13/68 


1 

11 

1 

1 

BRAKE DRAWINGS 

11/12/68 


16 

17 

4 

2 

HYDRAULIC COMPONENTS 11/11/68 


1 

18 

1 

1 

GEAR BOX SPECS. 

11/ 6/68 


1 

16 

1 

1 

HYDRAULIC DETAILS 

11/ 1/68 


1 

5 

1 

1 

DRUM DRAWINGS 

10/30/68 


13 

20 

2 

1 

FABRICATE BRAKE 

12/20/68 

12 

20 

21 

2 

1 

INSTALL BRAKE/KNIFE 

12/31/68 

12 

21 

23 

3 

1 

SUBPLATE/GEARS/HYDRS 

1/ 3/69 

12 

21 

22 

2 

1 

SUBPLATE/GEARS/HYDRS 

1/ 3/69 

12 

23 

22 



DUMMY 

1/10/69 

12 

22 

24 

3 

1 

TEST ASSEMBLY 

1/10/69 

12 

24 

25 

3 

1 

INSTALL IN SHIP 

1/14/69 

12 

11 

12 

4 

2 

ORDER BRAKE MATL 1 S 

12/ 4/68 

13 

12 

13 

4 

2 

REC BRAKE MATERIALS 

12/ 6/68 

13 

7 

8 

2 

1 

FABRICATE DRUM 

12/ 4/68 

14 

8 

20 

2 

1 

INSTALL HUB/DRUM 

12/18/68 

14 

6 

7 

4 

2 

REC. HUB COMPONENTS 

11/20/68 

15 

4 

8 

2 

1 

FABRICATE FOUNDATION 11/29/68 

17 

2 

4 

4 

2 

FOUNDATION W0RKLIST 

11/21/68 

18 

2 

3 

4 

2 

ORDER FOUND. MAT'S 

11/21/68 

19 

3 

4 

4 

2 

REC. FOUND. MAT'S 

11/22/68 

19 

5 

7 

1 

1 

DRUM W0RKLIST 

11/18/68 

20 

1 

9 

1 

1 

KNIFE DRAWINGS 

11/18/68 

20 

9 

10 

4 

2 

KNIFE W0RKLIST 

12/ 5/68 

20 

10 

20 

2 

1 

FABRICATE KNIFE 

12/10/68 

20 

11 

13 

4 

2 

BRAKE W0RKLIST 

12/ 4/68 

22 

1 

14 

1 

1 

SUBPLATE SPECS. 

11/18/68 

24 

14 

15 

4 

2 

ORDER SUBPLATE 

11/20/68 

24 

15 

21 

4 

2 

RECEIVE SUBPLATE 

11/22/68 

24 


***TOTAL*** 



3 

11/20/68 

33.3 

-0 

-0 


45C 

12/30/68 

4.4 

1250 

55 


5 

11/21/68 

40.0 

625 

249 


1 

11/14/68 

100.0 

50 

50 


45C 12/30/68 

6.7 

1750 

116 


15 

12/ 4/68 

26.7 

1875 

499 


1 

11/12/68 

100.0 

25 

25 


5 

11/13/68 

100.0 

625 

625 


5 

11/11/68 

100.0 

625 

625 


10 

11/14/68 

100.0 

1250 

1250 

1/10/69 

5 

1/17/69 


1500 


1/17/69 

2 

1/21/69 


300 


1/21/69 

5 

1/28/69 


750 


1/21/69 

5 

1/28/69 


1500 


1/28/69 

OC 

1/28/69 


-0 


1/28/69 

2 

1/30/69 


600 


1/30/69 

1 

1/31/69 


150 


12/23/68 

2 

12/27/68 


50 


12/27/68 

14C 

1/10/69 


450 


12/26/68 

10 

1/10/69 


3000 


1/10/69 

5 

1/17/69 


2250 


12/12/68 

14C 

12/26/68 


500 


12/26/68 

10 

1/10/69 


3000 


12/18/68 

4 

12/26/68 


500 


12/19/68 

1 

12/20/68 


50 


12/20/68 

6C 12/26/68 


1000 


12/17/68 

5 

12/26/68 


300 


12/17/68 

12 

1/ 7/69 


1500 


1/ 7/69 

3 

1/10/69 


200 


1/10/69 

5 

1/17/69 


1250 


1/ 8/69 

2 

1/10/69 


250 


12/23/68 

2 

12/27/68 


250 


12/27/68 

2 

12/31/68 


50 


12/31/68 

21C 

; 1/21/69 


250 






27725 

3494 


Figure 7-5 Update of network whose initial computer run is shown in Figure 7-4 


and 4, and also for ID numbers of 1 and 2. At the middle and bottom 
of Figure 7-6 are summary reports based on RESource numbers and 
ID numbers. The computer program also has the capability of present¬ 
ing this update time and cost performance information in graphical 
form. For each RESource type the ratio of actual working days (or 
costs) to estimated working days (or costs) for all activities completed 
are plotted against the number of elapsed working time units. Such 
graphs (not shown in this text) are evidently preferred by some man¬ 
agement personnel over tabular forms of presenting update information. 


NODE DIAGRAMMING COMPUTATIONAL PROCEDURES 

The node method of networking was described in detail in Chapter 6. 
It was noted that although this system of networking is not widely used 
today, it has many natural advantages, and its use is expected to increase 
in the future. The problems of drawing networks and making the basic 
scheduling computations by hand were illustrated in Figures 6-4 and 6-5. 
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DATE OF^FPfJRT^i/iS/KR C0NSTRUC ™ ° F AN OCEANOGRAPHIC CABLE ENGINE PAGE „ 

DATE OF REPORT 11/15/68 PROJECT START DATE 10/31/68 REQUIRED COMPLETION DATE 1/31/69 

1 RES ID ACTIVITY EARLY TOTAL 

DESCRIPTION ST. DATE SLACK 


NODE NODE 


DRUM DRAWINGS 
HYDRAULIC DETAILS 
GEAR BOX SPECS. 
BRAKE DRAWINGS 
PREPARE FOUNDATION 
DRUM WORKLIST 
KNIFE DRAWINGS 
SUBPLATE SPECS. 

***TOTAL*** 


SAMPLE PROBLEM -- 
DATE OF REPORT 11/15/68 


RES 


TOTAL $ $ VALUE 

VALUE COMPLETE 


10/30/68 
11/ 1/68 
11/ 6/68 
11/12/68 
11/14/68 
11/18/68 
11/18/68 
11/18/68 


RES 


LATE ST. 

DURA¬ 

LATE END 

PERCENT 

TOTAL $ 

$ VALUE 

DATE 

TION 

DATE 

ELAPSED 

VALUE 

COMPLETE 


10 

11/14/68 

100.0 

1250 

1250 


5 

11/11/68 

100.0 

625 

625 


5 

11/13/68 

100.0 

625 

625 


15 

12/ 4/68 

26.7 

1875 

499 


5 

11/21/68 

40.0 

625 

249 

12/17/68 

5 

12/26/68 


300 


12/17/68 

12 

1/ 7/69 


1500 


12/23/68 

2 

12/27/68 


250 






7050 

3248 

C CABLE ENGINE 



PAGE 

12 


TOTAL $ $ VALUE 

VALUE COMPLETE 


1/31/69 


7050 

1500 


3248 

0 


12800 

6375 


0 

246 


DATF OF REPORT /i c /cq CONSTRUCTION OF AN OCEANOGRAPHIC CABLE ENGIN 
DATE OF REPORT 11/15/68 PROJECT START DATE 10/30/68 


ID TOTAL $ $ VALUE 

VALUE COMPLETE 


ID TOTAL $ $ VALUE 

VALUE COMPLETE 


PAGE 

REQUIRED COMPLETION DATE 


16 

1/31/69 


1 21350 3248 


6375 246 


Figure 7-6 Update computer output-initial run, with resource type maior sort 
and early start date minor short (only resource 1 is shown); together with summary 
of dollar value for each resource type. 


There are various ways to represent project arrow and node net¬ 
works A comparison of these is made by Dimsdale, 2 who also discusses 
how to transform the arrow representation to the node representation. 
Figure 7-7 illustrates the graphic and symbolic conventions customarily 
employed to describe node networks. Figure 7-7a displays a node net- 
work and an associated table which gives duration times for each 
activity. Figure 7-7b represents the same network by means of a prece¬ 
dence matrix, P, and a duration vector D. This network will be used 

m T e 1 xtr f mel y clever computational procedure developed by 
Montalbono, which requires only a single pass through the network. 

is procedure, the steps which are illustrated in Figure 718 use the 
following conventions: 


(1) A node with no arrows pointing at it, or with only dashed arrows 
pointing at it, will be called a source. 

(2) A node with no arrows pointing away from it, or with only dashed 
arrows pointing away from it, will be called a sink. 
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Precedences 



"O 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 1 1 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 0 
10 10 0 0 
[0 0 0 0 1 0 _ 
o = (15, 5, 30, 20, 10,7) 


DURA 

Node 

T IONS 

Time 

Successors 

Source 

activity 

Dura¬ 

tion 

Prede¬ 

cessors 

1 

2 

15 

5 


1 

15 

L 

3 

30 

4,5 1 

2 

5 

- 

4 

20 

_ 

3 

30 

5 

5 

10 

1 

4 

20 

2 

6 

7 

1,3 

5 

10 

2,6 



5 

6 

7 

- 


a) 

(b> 


Figure 7-7 Methods of presenting a node network. 

(3) Those sources for which forward times have not been calculated 
at the start of an iteration will be called new sources. Those for 
which times have been calculated will be called old sources . 
Similarly for backward times and new and old sinks. 

NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF THE BASIC ALGORITHM 

The earliest time at which an activity can start is the time at which 
the latest of its predecessors is finished. The latest time at which an 
activity can finish is the time at which the earliest of its successors 
must start. This symmetry can be used to calculate backward times m 
a manner exactly analogous to calculating forward times and concur¬ 
rently with the calculation of forward times , i.e., without a prior deter¬ 
mination of the critical-path or minimum project duration time. Thus, 
steps (a), (b), and (c) of Figure 7-8 are accomplished in three scans 
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of the precedence matrix, rather than the six which would be required 
if forward times were calculated before backward times. It is most 
important to keep this point in mind in considering the following dis- 
cussion. ° 

The steps in the basic algorithm are described below in terms of 
operations on nodes and arrows like those in Figure 7-8: 

(1) Locate new sources and new sinks (see definition above). If 
there are none, the algorithm is at an end. The ending procedure 
is described in step 5. Note the parallel treatment of forward 
and backward calculations in Figure 7-8. 

(2) Calculate forward times for new sources and backward times for 
new sinks. A forward time is calculated for each new source as 
the sum of its duration time plus the forward time of the one 
or more of its predecessors, if any, whose forward time is greatest. 
Note that predecessors are connected to new sources by dashed 
arrows pointing at the new source. A backward time is calculated 
for each new sink as the sum of its duration time plus the back¬ 
ward time of the one or more of its successors, if any, whose 
backward time is greatest. Note that successors are connected to 
new sinks by dashed arrows pointing away from the new sink. 

(3) Replace, by dashed arrows, all the solid arrows pointing away 
from the new sources which have just been processed. Replace, 
by dashed arrows, all the solid arrows pointing at the new sinks 
which have just been processed. For consistent networks, this will 
either develop new sources and sinks for the next iteration, or, 
if no solid arrows remain, it will indicate that the calculations 
are complete. 

(4) Repeat step 1. 

(5) Ending procedure. If all the nodes in the network have both 
forward and backward times associated with them, the network 
is consistent. In this case, an early start time can be calculated 
for each node by subtracting its duration time from its forward 
time; a late start time can be calculated for each node by sub¬ 
tracting its backward time from the largest backward (or for¬ 
ward) time found in the network. This largest time is the 
critical-path or minimum project duration time. Those nodes 
whose early and late start times are equal lie on the critical path. 

If the nodes do not all have both forward and backward times, 
the network is inconsistent, that is, it contains one or more loops. 
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0 5 ^ 25 

{Early start times) 



0 17 



Figure 7-8 Graphic representation of steps in algorithm for consistent network. 


In Figure 7-8, sections (a), (b) and (c) depict the three iterations 
required by the basic algorithm to calculate forward and backward 
times. Section (d) depicts the calculations of early and late start times 
after the basic algorithm is completed. 
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iteration (a). The new sources (in this case, the original sources) 
aie nodes 2 and 6. The new sinks are nodes 1 and 3. 
Since the new sources have no predecessors and the new 
sinks have no successors, the forward and backward 
times are merely the duration times of each activity. 
These are written above their corresponding nodes, as 
are all the times calculated in subsequent iterations. 

iteration (b). New sources: Nodes 4 and 5. New sinks: Nodes 4 and 5. 

Forward times: Node 4—predecessor time (5) plus 
duration time (2) = 25; Node 5—greatest predecessor 
time (7) plus duration time (10) = 17. Backward 
times: Node 4—successor time (15) plus duration time 
(2) = 35; Node 5—greatest successor time (30) plus 
duration time (10) = 40. 

iteration (c). New sources: Nodes 1 and 3. New sinks: Nodes 2 and 6. 

Forward times: Node 1—greatest predecessor time (25) 
plus duration time (15) = 40; Node 3—predecessor 
time (17) plus duration time (30) = 47. Backward 
times: Node 2—greatest successor time (40) plus dura- 
time (5) = 45: Node 6—successor time (40) plus dura¬ 
tion time (7) =47. 

Since no new sources or sinks are developed by iteration (c), no 
further iterations are needed. The process of calculating early and late 
start times ends with: 
step (d). 

Early start times are calculated by subtracting activity duration from 
the forward times. Late start times are calculated by subtracting the 
backward times from the project duration time, in this case, 47—the 
largest time associated with any node either as a forward or a backward 
time. The critical path, indicated by solid arrows in figure (d), is made 

up of those nodes (activities) for which early and late start times are 
equal. 

A computer logic flow diagram for the above computational proce- 
dure is given in Figure 7-9. A computer program written in Iverson s 
APL language is given by Montalbano; 3 it contains a remarkable total 
of only 13 program lines. A FORTRAN program for this procedure will 
be left to the reader as an exercise. 
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Figure 7-9 Programming flow chart corresponding to Montalbano’s node network 

computational procedure. 
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SCHEDULING 
ACTIVITIES 
TO SATISFY 
RESOURCE 
CONSTRAINTS 


In previous chapters we have developed the method 
of expressing a particular plan to carry out a project 
in the form of an arrow diagram. By adding time esti 
mates to the activities we were then able to perform 
the basic scheduling computations giving the ear y 
and late start and finish times and the slack times fo 
each activity in the project. We are now at the point 
where we can determine how the slack should be alio 
cated to various activities so as to alleviate excessive 
demands on key resources, such as personnel or physi- 
cal resource items. 

It would be advisable at this point for the reader 
to refer to Figure 1-4 which depicts the overall net- 
work-based planning and control Procedure. This 
figure indicates how resource allocation (box 4) fits 
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into the overall planning procedure. This chapter will consider how to 
satisfy resource constraints placed on a project, not only by judicious 
scheduling of activities on slack paths, but also by changing the dura¬ 
tion times and resource loading of certain activities, by splitting (inter¬ 
rupting) certain activities, and by other devices commonly employed 
in the practice of carrying out project type work. 

Resource allocation is probably receiving more attention today than 
any other aspect of PERT and CPM. There are several very good rea¬ 
sons for this. First, the significance of the problem is growing rapidly. 
Modem technology has developed many large and expensive physical 
resources which must be accounted for. More important, however, is 
the fact that the number of different personnel resources is increasing 
due to growing specialization and new technologies. Personnel resources 
come in different “trades” which are further broken down by skill, 
geographical location, departmental barriers, etc. For these reasons, it 
is not uncommon to deal with problems where 25 to 50 or more differ¬ 
ent resources must be considered. 

Another reason for the current interest in resource allocation pro¬ 
cedures is that the sheer magnitude of the problem is so great that oen- 
tral planning cannot explore many of the possible alternatives. Consider¬ 
ing the scheduling possibilities cited above, such as scheduling activities 
on slack paths, changing activity duration times and resource loading, 
and splitting activities, we see that we have a combinatorial problem 
o a most formidable magnitude. In fact, the largest computers could 
not explore all of the possibilities in a reasonable length of time in any¬ 
thing but trivially small networks. Furthermore, the development of an 
optimal procedure does not appear likely in the foreseeable future since 
there is currently no mathematical basis for a realistic scheduling pro¬ 
cedure. While the problem with suitable restrictive assumptions can be 
formulated as an integer linear programming problem, such as done in 
Appendix 9-1, there is little hope of solving the problem except for 
trivially small networks. Wiest 1 states this quite well by saying, . . the 
use of linear programming and a 7090 (computer) for such problems 
would be somewhat akin to using a bulldozer to move a pebble.” Wiest 
further suggests the use of heuristic (rule of thumb) techniques, which 
have the ability to rapidly generate solutions for solving this problem. 
This ability, together with the use of cues in the problem environment 
to narrow our search to a subspace rich in good schedules, appears to 
be better than trying to exhaustively search the space of possible 
schedules for the best one. 

In Chapter 5 the characteristics of a number of computer-oriented 
scheduling procedures were discussed. The last section of this chapter 
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describes several such procedures for multiproject multiresouroe sched¬ 
uling. It is not, however, the intent of this chapter to catalogue all of 
the current procedures, but rather to structure the more important 
problems, and to use them as illustrations of network-based scheduling 
procedures. It is hoped that these illustrations will furnish a basis for 
the reader to innovate new scheduling procedures for specific applica- 
tions. 

SIMPLE RESOURCE ALLOCATION CHECK 

The simplest resource loading check might be described as noting, from 
a visual perusal of the network, the occurrence of demand for the 
resources in question. Assuming activities are scheduled to start at their 
earliest times (which are written on the network), one can note over¬ 
laps in the time periods when the resource is scheduled and thus 
observe when, if ever, the demand for the resource is excessive. This 
type of checking is facilitated by a time scaled network. But this is not 
necessary if the computations have been made on the network using the 
special symbols described in Chapter 4. If resource overlaps occur, 
alternate activity schedules can be tested, keeping within the bounds 
dictated by the respective activity slack figures which should also be 
recorded on the network. 

As an example of this sort of resource allocation check, consider the 



Figure 8-1 Project network with activity crew requirements listed. 
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network shown in Figure 8-1, which was originally presented in Figure 

a U ?^ > o e ^° U are re< 3 mrec * t0 employ a large crane on activities 1-2, 

Will 1 4 -° n ° n r a ? ivity at a time and durin S their entire duration. 
Will completion of the project be delayed? The network shown in 

Fi^re 8-! permits you to answer “no.” First, from the network we can 

eethattcchnologicany, activity 1-2 can be performed before or after 

activrty 3-4 However, they both must be finished before activity 5-8 

llmd^TT’ t;r bl r/? d r es to deciding which ° f the “0^ 

1-2 and 3-4 should be scheduled first. Since they both have the same 

orTslack b R e ’u e A C " d ° f Hme 2> * “ lo 8 ical to base the choice 
sThetde r schedule activity 3-4 first. Thus, the following feasible 
schedule can be obtained quite easily by inspection. * 

Activity Scheduled Activity Start and Finish Times 

2-7 (earliest possible schedule) 

^ 7-11 (latest possible schedule) 

12-15 (latest possible schedule) 

The above type of problem can be handled quite well by informal 
procedures. Consider, however, a more involved problem, sudi as one 

Fifur S d l b Tf th n rCqUilementS shown beneath ‘he activities in 

gure 8-1. If all activities are started as early as possible, a total of 

13 crews would be required during the first time period, 14 during 
the second period, etc. Suppose only 8 crews are available for assign 
ent to this project. Will this constraint require an increase in die 
duration of the project? If so, what is the minimum project duration 
that can be achieved? Suppose we can hire as many crews as necessary, 
we wou i e to minimize the maximum number required at any 
one time How many crews would this call for? Suppose management 
wants to know how long the project will take as a function of the num- 
er of crews assigned to the project. If this information is available 

well as S the e “S™’ Um f a fS nment . considering labor costs as 

well as the value of completing the project in various lengths of time? 

wmmmrnm 

only one maintenance crew at a Hme Tr Can accommodate 

js yi n g e 

c^Xofnora? all^Tliis^equiremen^cairbe 0 ^ 3 ^ 1 ^!! 65 ^ “ 

£ ~ J »“»■ - - k“ris 
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These are very practical questions that arise in many different problem 
situations. We will now structure the resource allocation problem to 
indicate how these questions might be answered. 

DESCRIPTION OF BASIC SCHEDULING PROBLEMS 

To formulate specific answers to the above types of questions, the 
following basic assumptions will be made: 

(1) The projects to be scheduled each have an assigned (perhaps 
tentative) start date and a due date. 

(2) Each of the projects is characterized by a technological ordering 
of the project activities in the form of an arrow diagram. 

(3) The resource levels available by time period are specified tor 
each of the resource types being considered. 

(4) The resource requirements of each activity are specified and are 
assumed to be constant during the duration of the activity. 

The first two assumptions will be retained throughout this chapter. 
The last two assumptions will be subsequently relaxed to simulate a 
more realistic type of scheduling situation. 

On the basis of the above assumptions, scheduling problems can be 
roughly classified into three groups which will be referred to as un¬ 
limited resource leveling, limited resource allocation, and long range 

resource planning. . , . 

1. Unlimited Resource Leveling. This problem arises when it is 
possible to procure sufficient resources to carry out a project which must 
be completed by a specified due date. This situation exists, for example, 
in many types of construction work. The scheduling objective m this 
case is to minimize the resource costs. Since the cost of hiring an 
laying off personnel or physical resources are appreciable, this objec¬ 
tive is equivalent to leveling, as much as possible, the demand for each 
specific resource during the life of the contract, with perhaps an initial 
buildup period and a terminal tapering off period. Thus, the objective 
here is to level the resource requirements , subject to the constraint that 

the project due date must be met. 

2. Limited Resource Allocation. This problem, which is the more 
common situation, arises when there are very definite limitations on the 
resources available to carry out the project or projects under considera¬ 
tion In this case, the scheduling objective is to meet project due dates 
insofar as possible, which is equivalent to minimizing the duration of 
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telow°ces CU Scheduled ’ sub i ect to stated constraints on available 

of the UmitedT Plmning - ThiS P r ° blem is a generalization 

01 the Limited Resource Allocation problem. It arises in the context of 

the^comHnation^of 6 ^ here management seeks to determine 

the combmahon of resource levels and project due dates that will min¬ 
imize resource costs, overhead costs, and losses which resuTt when 
project due dates are not met. If this resource planning is for a side 
project, then the procedure given here can also be referred to as S a 
solution to the time-cost trade-off problem which is taken up formally 

far th "nirr I’ 6 l0ng range lesource planning problem is by 
e most difficult of the three basic scheduling problems cited here 
because the problem has the fewest constraints. ’ 

The basic approach to be followed in solving each of these nrob 

torched Jih ° rder the aCtiVitfeS aCCOTding t0 criteriorandfoen 

Sc complet d and J S * ^ ^ 38 S °° n aS Predecessors 

are completed and adequate resources are available. 

L>avis • has published a survey of procedures of this type as well 

W ,7 ,he >" of assumptions given atae 

i i e m0le important papers in the development of this subiect 

Kellev^Tl^^r 6 ^ b ^ C ^ ar 8 4 / ^ ’ Burgess 5 (1962), McGee 6 (1962), 

Kelley 19^) Moshman* (1963), Mize 9 (1964), Conway™ 1964 

B rooks (1964), Wiest™ (1967), and Fendley™ (1967). 7 

is their 7 elemen V n th e basic scheduling approach suggested above 

n tfe nT 10n n Se r *° the aCtivities fo1 ^■hedul,n| A change 

in the order will, of course, change the resulting schedule. In almost 

sin k ft -° * 1S P r °h^ em the intuitively reasonable criterion of least 
W th ■? reCOmmended - There is considerable empirical evidence 
t this criterion generally gives less project slippage and idle resources 

6 ^ ° f — gi - the best s“ e : 
critefo'nlwilnother! ^ ^ ** Bering 

is minimized by JcheduSig” ThalX 

any pmpote „f a tertiary ordering Criterion 7 

Of the three problems cited above, the case of limited resource alio- 
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cation will be considered first. The reason for this is merely that it will 
later serve as the basis for solving the other two problems. 


LIMITED RESOURCE ALLOCATION 

The scheduling procedure proposed for the solution of this 
diagrammed in Figure 8-2; it represents a shght rnodificat on of b 
procedure outlined in Appendix 6-1 of the first edition of this text. This 
procedure will be described in conjunction with the network given m 
Figure 8-1. In this example, however, two resources, labeled A and 0 
will be considered, with requirements as given in co umns an 
Figure 8-3. Also given are the duration times (D), the initial early sta 
(ES) and slack (S) times, and the late start times (LS). e proce 
dur.uow S, P > through time scheduling of the ordered .e.iv.W J soon 
,s their predecessors are hnished and sufficient resources 

To carry out this procedure two sets of activities are defined. Fust, 
iu ttprivities whose predecessors are all scheduled are called the Eligible 


|start) 


Calculate initial early start (£S; and late start (LS) time for each activity 
in the project, and set time now equal to 1, i.e., / i. 

\ 

Determine the initial eligible activity set (EAS), i.e., those activities with 
all predecessor activities scheduled. 

From among the members of the current EAS. determine the ordered 

-schedulina set (OSSj of activities, i.e., activities with ES < /, ° rd > ere < 3 
according 9 to LS with smallest values first and within this characteristic, 
according to least activity duration first. 

T 

Consider the activities in OSS in the order listed and schedule those 

activities for which sufficient resources are available f | ° r ve t | he of d retoSI'cei 
the activity. As activities are scheduled update the level of resources 
available, and update the members of EAS. 


* 


Have all activities been scheduled, 
i.e., is EAS an empty set? | 


Yes 


. {stop 1 


No 


Set T new = T old + 1 and compute new ES times for the updated 
EAS. _I 


Figure 8-2 Basic multi-project multi-resource scheduling procedure. 
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Activity Set (EAS). Now, since we are stepping through time,J>ne 
unit at a time, we are only ready to consider activities with ES - i. 
These activities are then ordered with least slack first an wi in 1 
criterion with least duration first. This ordered list of activities is referred 

to as the Ordered Scheduling Set (OSS). 

To simplify the bookkeeping in this scheduling procedure, the activi¬ 
ties will be ordered according to their late start time (ES). The order¬ 
ing obtained with this rule is identical to the ordering obtained by 
using slack (S). However, using LS values has the advantage that 
they do not change from time period to time period whereas slack 
values continuously decrease for an activity that is ready to be sched¬ 
uled but is not scheduled on any given day. 

In the illustrative example, we start at T = 1 with the initial EAS 
being comprised of activities 01, 03, and 06. They are all members of 
OSS, because they are all eligible to start on the first day of *e project. 
Ordering these activities according to late start times gives OSS as 0 , 
01 and 06, as indicated in Table 8-1. Since we are assuming in this 
example that a maximum of eight units of resource A and six units of 
resource B are available on each day of the project (note bottom of 
Figure 8-3), we can only schedule activity 03 on the first day. This 
activity is scheduled as shown in Figure 8-3 by the xs under days 1 
and 2, and in the row for activity 03. The level of unassigned resources 
given at the bottom of Figure 8-3 is updated by marking the 8 s down 
to 2’s for resource A on days 1 and 2. The EAS in Table 8-1 is also 
updated by crossing through activity 03 and adding activities 34 and 
37 whose only predecessor, 03, is now scheduled. Since the remaining 
resources will not permit any other activity to be scheduled on the first 
day, we are ready to progress to day 2 (T = 2), and update the cor¬ 
responding ES values of the current EAS as shown m Table 8-1 unde 
T = 2. The ES values for activities 34 and 37 are both 3, since their 
predecessor 03 is finished at the end of the second day. The ES values 
for the carryover activities 01 and 06 are now both 2, since they were 

not scheduled on day 1. . , , 

The complete schedule shown in Figure 8-3 can be obtained by con¬ 
tinuing the above procedure as indicated in Table 8-1. The comp e e 
schedule given in Figure 8-3 indicates that the completion of the project 
is delayed three days past the early finish time of 15 computed in Figure 
8-1 without regard to limitations on available resources. Another useful 
summary of this schedule is given by the resource loading diagrams at 
the bottom of Figure 8-3. They have been found to be quite useful in 
assessing the overall project resource requirements, and m makmg deci¬ 
sions about possible changes in resource availabilities. 





Table 8-1, 

7=1 
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Detailed Steps in Arriving at the Schedule Given in Figure 8-3 


EAS 

01 

m 

06 34 37 

ES 

1 

1 

1 

LS 

6 

1 

7 

OSS 

J93 

01 

06 

Schedule 03 

to (1-2), remove 03 

from EAS and add 34 and 37 to i 

7=2 

EAS 

01 

06 

34 37 

ES 

2 

2 

3 3 

LS 

6 

7 

4 3 

OSS 

01 

06 


No activities 
on T—2 

can 

be scheduled 

7=3 

EAS: 


06 

M JVT 45 12 

ES: 

3 

3 

3 3 

LS: 

6 

7 

4 3 


OSS: jsr JH J&r 06 
Schedule 37 to (3-10), remove 37 
from EAS 

Schedule 34 to (3-7), remove 34 
from EAS and add 45 to EAS 
Schedule 01 to (3-4), remove 01 
from EAS and add 12 to EAS 


7=4 

EAS: 

06 

45 

12 

ES: 

4 

8 

5 

LS: 

7 

9 

8 

OSS: 

06 




No activities can be scheduled 
on T—4 

7=5 


EAS: 


45 

12 67 

ES: 

5 

8 

5 

LS: 

7 

9 

8 

OSS: 


12 


Schedule 06 

to (5), remove 06 

from EAS and add 67 to EAS 

7=6 




EAS: 

45 

12 

67 

ES: 

8 

6 

6 

LS: 

9 

8 

8 

OSS: 

67* 

12 


No activities 

can 

be scheduled 

on T=6 





D e7 < D 

12 



7=7 




EAS: 

45 

12 

67 

ES: 

8 

7 

7 

LS: 

9 

8 

8 

OSS: 

67 

12 


No activities 

can 

be 

7=8 




EAS: 


12 

67 

ES: 

8 

8 

8 

LS: 

9 

8 

8 

OSS: 

67 

Vi 

45" 


7=7 


Schedule 12 to (8-11), remove 12 
from EAS and add 25 to EAS 
Schedule 45 to (8-11), remove 45 
from EAS 

(Note: Resource A is constraining 
an activity with zero slack 
and is thus causing schedule 
to slip.) 


7=9 

EAS: 

67 

25 

ES: 

9 

12 

LS: 

8 

12 

OSS: 

67 


No activities 

can 


on 7 =9 


7=10 



EAS: 

67 

25 

ES: 

10 

12 

LS: 

8 

12 

OSS: 

67 



No activities can be scheduled 
on 7=10 


7=11 

EAS 

ES 

LS 

OSS 


J&T 

11 

8 


25 

12 

12 


78 


Schedule 67 to (11-13), remove 67 
from EAS and add 78 to EAS 
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T=12 

EAS: 25 78 

ES: 12 14 

LS: 12 11 

OSS: 25 

No activities can be scheduled 

on 7=12 

7=13 

EAS: 25 78 

ES: 12 14 

LS: 12 11 

OSS: 25 

No activities can be scheduled 
on 7=13 


7=14 

EAS: 26 J% 58 

ES: 14 14 

LS: 12 11 

OSS: % 25* 

Schedule 78 on (14-18), remove 78 
from EAS 

Schedule 25 on (14), remove 25 
from E>4S and add 58 to EAS 


7=15 

EAS: 


ES: 

15 

LS: 

13 

OSS: 



Schedule 58 on (15-17), remove 58 
from EAS 


T=16 

EAS: Empty—STOP Scheduling 
Procedure 


The above procedure illustrates a potentially powerful approach to 
a broad class of scheduling problems. First, it should be emphasize 
that while this example contained a single project network, the pro¬ 
cedure is perfectly general and could be applied to any number of 
projects being conducted concurrently. With regard to multiprojects the 
only requirement of this procedure is that start dates and due dates 
are given for each project. This is required so that total activity slack 
(or the equivalent late start times) can be computed, which in turn 
determines the order in which the activities are considered for sched¬ 
uling. # It should also be emphasized that the number of resources being 
considered is not limited by the procedure but only by the capacity of 
the computing system being used. Finally, if a large high-speed com¬ 
puter is available to carry out the steps in the scheduling procedure, 
the latter can be embellished considerably to simulate the many varia¬ 
tions followed in the actual practice of scheduling project activities. 
These embellishments will be discussed below, after the problem of 
unlimited resource leveling is considered. 


* Some researchers in this field, e.g., John Fondahl of Stanford University use a 
slight modification of the procedure suggested m this text m the case of multi¬ 
project scheduling. That is, after each activity is scheduled the early finish fame 
of the project is updated. If it exceeds the existing scheduled project completion 
time, the latter is replaced by the new early finish time. This new scheduled com¬ 
pletion time is then used to update the late start times for unscheduled activities 
in the project in question. Unfortunately, there is no information available to the 
authors at this time to judge the merits of the addition of this step to the scheduling 
procedure proposed in this text. 
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UNLIMITED RESOURCE LEVELING 

As mentioned above, the resource restrictions caused the nroieet to 
run three days over the 15 day schedule which is possible if unlimited 

whatTh !m b6 .,r de available - Let us now consider this problem 5 
that th hedU 6 mimmize *e resource costs under the constraint 
that the project duration will not exceed 15 days? If the men are to 

nleid e ?h ]U ° r th, 'f Pr0jeCt End discharged when the prefect isW 
aid ltoff e co^sT 1Zm t? reS ° UrCe C ,° StS iS ef J uivalent t0 minimizing hiring 
ments y ’ PUttmg * ^ the resource fequhj 

In the first edition of this text, a systematic procedure developed 
methodd rg utL W d aS a FeSented Z ^source" requirement! ' £ 

squares oZ ° f effectivencss given by the sum of the 

schedule. Itte^^^X SZ 


Burgess Leveling Procedure 

STEP 1. 

List the project activities in order of precedence by arranging the 

rr > °f'■ " d wh “»"”S£ 

.re also ta aseendtag S alive” « 

numbers. 1 ) ^ 

<or each aetw/afln P.itd ’ **• “ d “ 

STEP 2. 

Sed!!rfi b the la u a f Vity (the 0ne at the bottom of the diagram) 
Holding the last activity fixed, repeat step 2 on the next to the last 
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activity in the network, taking advantage of any slack that may have 
been made available to it by the reschednlmg m si® 2. 

Site step 3 until the first activity in the list has been considered; 
this completes the first rescheduling cycle. 

Carry out additional rescheduling cycles by repeating s ^ ps 2 Surce 
4 until no further reduction in the total sum of squares o ctree 

requirements U possible, «« ^ 

the right (schedule later) is permissible undei this scheme. 

Shis resource! s) is particularly critical, repeat steps 1 through 5 on 

«n”,“Lg <A» activities which, of course, must hs* 

activities in order of precedence. 

Choose the best schedule of those obtained in steps 5 and 6. 

Make^final adjustments to the schedule chosen in step 7, taking into 
^nt ftorl not considered in the 

Considering again the example presented m F g , PP 

all activities are scheduled as early as possible. The ™ “ ^ 
schedule are shown in Figure 8-4. The resource requirements for tins 

schedule . 

bc U improved. 0 Tlm application of the Burgess 

the results given in Figure 8-5 and summarized m Table 8 l ^ below. 
The details of obtaining Figure 8-5 from Figure 8-4 will be left as an 

^s^^re 8-5 could be improved by ^^34 
one day to the left under a possible interpretation of step 8 of th « ab 
procedure If this change to the schedule is made, the maximum level 
of resource B is reduced from 8 to 6, and the sum of squares fromi 375 
to 367. This result will be compared with a second procedure eve p 
by Wiest. 1 

Wiest Leveling Procedure 

The inputs to this procedure are the same as for the Burgess procedure 
given above. The procedure consists of the following six steps. 

Schedule all jobs at early start, and plot manpower requirements in 
each shop for each day. 
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Calculate peak manpower requirements in each shop, and set trigger 
levels” for all shops one unit below their respective peaks. 

Onoe again start scheduling jobs in technological order calculating the 
manpower loading charts simultaneously. Stop when the trigger eve 
of any shop (call it s) is exceeded. 

STEP 4* *i 

Examine the jobs that are active on the peak day in shop s. Compi e 
a list of jobs which have sufficient slack to move them beyond the peak 
day without delaying the due date, and arrange them in descending 
order of their total slack. Pick one of these jobs (by a selection process 
that favors the jobs highest on the list), and move it to the right on 
the Schedule Chart a random number of days between the minimum 
move necessary to push the job past the peak day and the maximum 
move allowed by its total slack. 

Continue with the scheduling of other jobs and plotting of the man¬ 
power loading chart. If additional peaks are generated, apply the pro¬ 
cedure of (4). If all jobs are successfully scheduled then lower the 
trigger levels of all shops one more unit and return to (3). It job slutt¬ 
ing is not successful in removing peaks below the trigger levels, then 
restore the previous set of feasible trigger levels and attempt to reduce 
them shop by shop. As soon as no further reduction in trigger levels 
is possible, then print out the schedule. 

Repeat the above process (as many times as is computationally feasible). 
Because of the random elements in the program, it is likely that different 
schedules will result from each application of the program. Select as 
the final schedule the one having the lowest manpower costs (which 
are assumed to be proportional to the trigger levels—i.e. sufficient men 
are hired to meet peak loads and are paid whether idle or active on 

The application of this procedure, with a probability of selection in 
step 4 of P = 1, is shown in Figure 8-6. The results are summarized 
in Table 8-2 above and are very close, but not identical, to those 

* The selection procedure contains random elements and operates as follows: with 
a probability of P > 0, select the first job in the list for the desired operatici . 
If the tot job is not selected, place it at the bottom of the hs and selecthe 
second (now the top) job with the same probability P. Ultimately a job wil 
selected, as P is greater than zero. The probability of-selecting any °ne U 
repeated trials is a function of P and the numbe.' ofjobs m the l.st, ». Thus th 
probability of selecting the i' h job is [P(l - P) /1 (1 F > J ' 





Figure 8-6 Resource leveling using Wiest procedu 
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obtained by the Burgess procedure. It should also be noted that this 
procedure tends to schedule the activities as early as possible, which 
might be considered an advantage over the Burgess procedure, which 
tends to schedule the activities as late as possible. Finally, it should also 
be noted that the identical schedule given in Figure 8-6 could also be 
obtained by using the procedure given in Figure 8-2 with maximum 
resource levels equal to the trigger levels noted in Figure 8-6. This is an 
important point because it permits leveling, using a procedure that can 
be embellished to a considerable degree, as described in the next section. 

EMBELLISHMENT OF THE BASIC SCHEDULING PROCEDURE 
IN FIGURE 8-2 

While the procedure given in Figure 8-2 can be used as the basis of a 
general purpose scheduling procedure, a number of refinements are 
required before it can reach this status. Some of the possible modifica¬ 
tions are described below, several of which are later incorporated in 
comprehensive general purpose scheduling procedures. 

1. Variable Crew Size. Consider a construction job which would 
normally be carried out by three carpenters. If only two were available 
on a given day, we would probably start the job with the men we have; 
however, we may not be able to start with just one carpenter because 
of job requirements. Similarly, if we had more than three carpenters 
available, we might put four on the job, but not more than this. There 
are other types of activities where this type of variation may not be 
permitted. For example, the activity may require a skilled person or 
foreman, or heavy equipment such as cranes or drilling rigs that can 
only be scheduled at one level, i.e., on or off. In general, however, a job 
can be considered to have a normal manpower loading with a range 
from a minimum to a maximum level permitted if scheduling other than 
the normal number of men is desirable. In some cases, of course, the 
minimum and/or the maximum levels may be the same as the normal 
level. 

2. Splitting (Interrupting). In most cases jobs can be split or inter¬ 
rupted, if necessary, to relinquish resources to satisfy a more critical 
demand, and it is overly restrictive not to permit this in some cases in a 
general purpose scheduling procedure. However, activities that depend 
on chemical or physical processes cannot be split, while activities that 
are critical or near critical, or involve heavy equipment, or those con¬ 
ducted by “subcontractors” should not be interrupted, once they have 
begun, for economic reasons. 
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A variation of splitting an activity is to reduce the resource loading 
short of zero, or short of interruption of the activity. If a currently 
scheduled (active) job utilizing a scarce resource at a level above its 
minimum allowable level has sufficient slack, it is often quite useful to 
permit borrowing men from this activity to permit the scheduling of a 
critical activity. Still another variation is to consider rescheduling the 
donor activity to a later start date. 

3. Assignment of Unused Resources . Resource availabilities in a 
given category are usually given in terms of the number of men available 
on a r egular-time” basis, and in many cases an additional inci-ement 
wi 1 be established that can be made available on an "overtime” basis, 
only if needed. After all possible activities have been scheduled on a 
given day, unassigned men from the regular-time group may remain in 
one or more resource categories. The usual practice is to allocate these 
unassigned resources, since they must be paid whether they are working 
or not, the allocation being made to active jobs that permit changes in 
resource levels during the conduct of the activity. To derive the most 
benefit from this practice, the assignment should be made to activities 
on the basis of least slack first. 

4. Project Priority Levels . In the case of multi-project resource 
a ocation, it often happens that project priority levels are given in 
addition to start dates and due dates. The optimal use of this information 
presents a problem. Scheduling the activities in the order of their priority 
levels is not desirable because this would hold up low priority activities 
unnecessarily, even though they might have negative slack. What we 
want to do is favor the high priority activities, but where these activities 
have sufficient slack, we want lower priority work, whose schedule is 
critical to move ahead and meet their due dates if possible. One way 
of ‘accomplishing this is to transform high priority levels to reduced 
slack and thereby favor the scheduling of these activities. A linear 
transformation of this type is given below for the case where priority 
levels go from a high priority, level 1, to a low priority, level 5. 

Modified Slack = Slack K (5 — Priority Level) 

In this equation K is a constant which must be chosen on the basis of 
experimentation. Using this equation, the highest priority project will 
have its slack reduced by 4 K time units, whereas the adjustment is 
zero ror the lowest priority level. 

Some of the above embellishments of the basic scheduling procedure 
are incorporated in the procedure described in the next section to solve 
the long range resource planning problem. 
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LONG RANGE RESOURCE PLANNING 

This problem has been described above as arising where management 
seeks to determine the combination of resource levels and project due 
dates that will minimize the total costs of resources, overhead, and 
losses which result when project due dates are not met. This is, indeed, 
a most difficult but important problem facing management of construc¬ 
tion, maintenance, or engineering activities, to name a few of the 
potential applications. 

Two procedures designed to solve this problem will be described 
in this section. They are both based on the ability of the high speed 
computer to economically simulate the effects of alternate resource 
availabilities on the ability of the firm to meet project due dates on 
future projects. The basis of these procedures are the basic types of 
scheduling procedures described above, with the addition of suitable 
embellishments to more nearly simulate actual company scheduling 
practices. 

Wiest’s SPAR-1 Model 

One of the more recently developed comprehensive scheduling pro¬ 
cedures, due to Wiest, 112 is called SPAR-1 (Scheduling Program for 
Allocating Resources). The flow diagram for this procedure is given in 
Figure 8-7. It is similar to the one presented in Figure 8-2 in that it is 
based on the assumption that each project is described by an arrow 
diagram with an assigned start date and due date, that the project 
activities are ordered for scheduling according to least slack first, and 
that the actual scheduling takes place one time unit at a time from the 
first to the last. However, SPAR-1 embodies a number of useful embel¬ 
lishments. First, resource requirements for each activity or job include a 
maximum and a minimum loading, in addition to a normal loading, if 
different levels are permissible. The total man-days required for the job 
is assumed to be constant for all resource loadings. In cases where it is 
needed, the job data will also include a restriction requiring a resource 
loading to be maintained constant at its initial level, during the life 
of a job. 

The SPAR-1 model begins by computing ES and S for each job. Then 
jobs are scheduled, day by day, starting with day d - 1, by selecting 
jobs with ES = d and ordered according to their slack. Jobs are sched¬ 
uled as available resources permit. If a job cannot be scheduled on day 
d, then it is updated so that ES = d + 1 and its slack is reduced by 
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Figure 8-7 Flow diagram for SPAR-1 scheduling 
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one day. This much of the procedure is the same as Figure 8-2. However, 
also included in the model is a random device which enables one to 
obtain different schedules for the same project inputs. With a probability 
of P > 0, the first job in the list is selected for scheduling. If the first 
job is not selected, it is placed at the bottom of the list and the second 
job, now at the top of the list, is selected with the same probability P. 
Eventually all of the jobs in the list will be selected, but the order of 
scheduling the jobs is varied randomly, and hence the schedule itself is 
varied. The speed of the computer is then exploited to generate a 
number of complete schedules from which the best, according to a de 
fined criterion, is selected. 

Referring to Figure 8-7, we see that the first consideration, as 
scheduling is started on a new day, d, is to augment critical jobs that 
were started before day d and will be active beyond day d . These jobs 
must not already be loaded to their maximum resource level, and they 
must permit variation in their resource loading from day-to-day. After 
this routine is completed, new jobs are considered for scheduling as 
described above, including the random selection device. If the job 
being considered for scheduling is not critical, attempts are made to 
schedule it with a normal crew size. If this is not possible, the minimum 
crew size is considered before the job is postponed until day d + 1. If 
the job being considered is critical, attempts are made to schedule it 
with maximum crew size, or if this is not possible, a normal crew size 
is considered. If neither of these attempts are successful, two special 
subroutines are tried. First, efforts are made to borrow the needed 
resource from currently active jobs that will not become critical if their 
rate of progress is reduced. If necessary, a second subroutine is called 
which reschedules active jobs to a later start date. If both of these 
attempts fail, a minimum crew size schedule is considered before the 
start of the critical job is postponed. After all of the jobs that can start 
on day d have been considered for scheduling, any remaining unassigned 
resources are added on to currently active jobs. 

After all jobs in the project(s) have been scheduled, the proceduie 
enters the stage where long range planning problems are consideied. 
First, the cost of the schedule just completed is computed, considering 
daily overhead expenses, due date penalties and possibly bonuses, and 
resource costs based on the assumed available levels. Depending on the 
cost of the schedule compared with previous schedules, the procedure 
is either terminated, or a new set of available resources is computed 
and tested. 

The quantitative basis for carrying out the various steps in the 
SPAR-1 model is given in referenoe 1. It has been programmed for 
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second generation computers which are capable of handling moderately 
large size problems. On third generation computers, one should be 
able to handle quite large problems, involving several thousand or more 
activities and any reasonable number of resources. The results obtained 
from the SPAR-1 model on several test projects that were suitably 
restricted so optimal schedules could be determined, indicated that it 
gives very nearly optimal results. For actual projects where optimal 
schedules could not be ascertained, the SPAR-1 schedules were consid¬ 
ered to be definite improvements over those obtained by existing 
methods. J & 


RAMPS RESOURCE ALLOCATION AND MULTIPROJECT SCHEDULING 

One of the earliest comprehensive resource scheduling procedures 
addressed to the long range resource planning problem is Called 
RAMPS. 8 14 Although its development was entirely independent of the 
SPAR-1 model, RAMPS is also based on an arrow diagram representa¬ 
tion of each project, together with three resource loading and corre¬ 
sponding time estimates for each activity. Unlike SPAR-1, which assumes 
constant resource efficiency at all levels of resource loading, RAMPS 
permits variation in the total man-hours for the three levels. Also in¬ 
cluded in RAMPS is the cost of interrupting (splitting) a job once it 
has begun. 

At the project level, the input information includes the start date, 
desired completion date, and dollar-penalty rate for delay of completion, 
or as an alternative, a project priority rating. With regards to resource 
availabilities, the input information must give, for each time period, the 
normal cost and available number of units of each type of resource, and 
the extra number of units and their cost, which may be made available 
through overtime and subcontracting. Finally, scheduling objectives must 
be stated in terms of relative importance (weights) of minimizing idle 
resources, meeting project completion dates, avoidance of activity inter¬ 
ruption (splitting), maximizing the number of activities scheduled con¬ 
currently, etc. After the basic scheduling computations are made using 
all normal times, this program progresses through the network, the 
activities being time scheduled as long as resources are available. If the 
available resources are not sufficient, the various feasible combinations of 
allocations are evaluated on the basis of cost, either direct or implied 
and the minimum cost combination is chosen. The rules under which 
costs are associated with each combination reflect the relative weights 
given to the various scheduling objectives. 

There are two main outputs of this program; one gives the individual 
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activity schedules, costs, and resources, summarized by projects, and the 
other gives the resources used by type and time period summarized over 
all of the projects. A study of these outputs usually suggests certain 
changes in the inputs that will bring the former more in line with desired 
objectives, whatever they may be. For example, certain projects may not 
be completed on time. Assuming the desired completion date is feasible, 
the computer output will indicate the resource bottleneck causing the 
project completion delay. Similarly, if resource idleness is excessive, the 
effects of a particular reduction in resource availability can be deter¬ 
mined by rerunning the program at reduced resource levels. Evidently, 
a few such computer runs will, in most cases, lead to an acceptable 
master schedule, which is updated periodically to accommodate changes 
in current plans, cancellation and completion of current projects, and 
the introduction of new projects. 

The above brief descriptions of SPAR-1 and RAMPS indicate that 
they contain a considerable number of similarities in data handling 
ability and in their general approach to scheduling. There are, however, 
several basic differences worth noting. First, on each day that is sched¬ 
uled, RAMPS schedules resource by resource starting with the one in 
* most critical demand. E ach resource has a “criticalit y index,” which is 
based on the total m an : ^ summed overall 

jobJTand all (lays, and the man-days of that resource available. The 
program generates, for each resource on each day, all nontrivial assign¬ 
ment patterns which are then evaluated considering slack, number of 
jobs scheduled, number of jobs split, idle resources, and criticality (in 
terms of resource needs) of immediate successor jobs. The pattern with 
the highest score is selected, and the program proceeds to the next 
resource, or to the next day. Once a job is scheduled, it remains so. 
Thus, RAMPS does considerable computing in arriving at a days 
schedule, thereby minimizing costs each day. SPAR-1, on the other 
hand, does less computing each day, but attempts to optimize over the 
entire schedule by using add-on, borrow, reschedule and search routines. 
One can develop network problems which can best be handled by one 
or the other of these two procedures; each has advantages not shared 
by the other. 


SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have treated the problem of resolving resource con¬ 
straint problems, using the arrow diagram representation of a project 
plan as the underlying basis of each of the suggested procedures. It was 
shown that simple resource constraints could be resolved by trial and 
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error scheduling of activities on slack paths. This type of exercise only 
requires the basic early and late start and finish times, and total slack 
times, which can be conveniently displayed on the project network as 
developed in Chapter 4. 

More involved questions, dealing with multiprojects and multi¬ 
resources, require formal procedures that can be programmed for 
computer processing. Even with a computer, however, the complex 
combinatorial nature of the resource allocation problem usually pre¬ 
cludes the objective of obtaining an optimal solution. However, we 
will undoubtedly see continuing improvements to current procedures, 
such as the one developed by Davis, 3 seeking optimal solutions under 
restricted assumptions. 

While algorithms for optimal solutions to the general scheduling 
problem offer little promise with the current state of computational 
resources, the difficulty of the problem and its implications is too 
formidable to be adequately handled entirely “by hand.” Heuristic 
scheduling rules, programmed to give “good” schedules, have been the 
basis for practical working systems developed to date. This approach, 
however, makes very limited use of the “imagination” available to the 
planner himself and often must make necessarily naive assumptions as 
to his goals and alternatives. This problem must be considered seriously 
in the future, in view of the ever-increasing ability to communicate with 
the computer itself in a direct and expeditious way. The widespread 
availability of remote or local access to a computer leads one to specu¬ 
late about the not too distant future when the planner himself can 
suggest alternatives for exploration in real time, and allow the machine 
to rapidly compute all the consequential implications. This approach 
would be a true exploitation of the heuristic approach in which the 
machine would be a very valuable tool, serving to amplify rather than 
supplant the technicians’ imagination. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Suppose you are planning to use the same set of concrete forms on certain 
of the activities making up the project networked in Figure 8-1. 

a. If the forms are needed on activities 0-3, 0-1, 2-5, and 7-8, can they 
be scheduled so that only one set of forms are required, and so that the 
project is not delayed? If so, give all possible schedules. 

b. Suppose the forms are needed on activities 0-3, 4-5, and 7-8. Find the 
schedule which causes the least amount of delay in completing the 

c. IfAerequirements of one set of forms as described in (b) above had 
been considered in the planning phase of this project, how would it have 
been incorporated in the project network? 

2. Repeat the illustrative Limited Resource Allocation example given in Figure 
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8-3, using the following revised list of resource requirements. Show that 
this set of resource requirements requires a 21 day project duration. 


Activity 

0-1 _ 

1-2 __ 

0-3 3 

3- 4 _ 

2- 5 4 

4- 5 2 

0-6 2 

3- 7 4 

6- 7 5 

5- 8 _ 

7- 8 2 

Maximum Level 

Available 6 


* Resource C represents foremen, and only 


Resource Requirement 

B C* 

3 1 

2 1 

— 1 

2 1 

— 1 

— 1 

— 1 

4 1 

— 1 

5 1 

— 1 

6 2 

are available for assignment to this project. 


3. Verify the project schedule shown in Figure 8-5 using the Burgess leveling 

procedure. & 

4. * Consider the network shown in Figure 8-8, which represents one cycle of 

work which is to be repeated many times in a project. Since the longest 
activity in this cycle has a duration of 16 days, assume that the cycle is to 
be repeated at 16-day intervals. If each activity in the network requires one 
crew of the type under consideration, find the optimal cycle schedule of 
activities, which in this case requires 5 crews on each of the 16 days which 
make up a cycle. J 

5. Verify the project schedule shown in Figure 8-6 using the Wiest leveling 
procedure, omitting the random selection feature of this procedure. 

* This exercise is taken from the paper by Burgess . 6 
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6. Rework the example presented in the text in Figure 8-3 using the Wiest 
procedure outlined in Figure 8-7. To carry this out, assume that the crew 
requirements stated in Figure 8-7 are normal loadings, and the maximum 
and minimum loadings are one crew more or one crew less, respectively. 

a. Write out in precise, programmable terms, the way you would carry out 
the various scheduling features of the Wiest scheduling procedure. 

b. Apply the above procedure to the modified example in Figure 8-3, 
assuming resource availabilities of eight and six crews for resource A and 
B respectively. 



TIME-COST 

TRADE-OFF 

PROCEDURES 


The results of the planning and scheduling stages of 
the critical path method provide a network plan for 
the activities making up the project and a set of 
earliest and latest start and finish times for each 
activity. In particular, the earliest occurrence time 
for the network terminal event is the estimated “nor¬ 
mal” project duration time, based on “normal” activity 
time estimates. This state of the overall project plan¬ 
ning and control procedure is depicted in box (3) of 
Figure 1-4 (Chapter 1). The purpose of this chapter 
is to consider the question raised in the next step, i.e., 
whether the current plan satisfies time constraints 
placed on the project. 

Time constraints arise in a number of ways. First, 
the customer” might contractually require a sched- 
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uled completion time for the project. Then, the original time constraint 
might change after a project has started, requiring new project planning. 
These changes arise because of changes in the customer s plans; or, when 
delays occur in the early stages of a project, the new expected comp e- 
tion time of the project may be too late. The most interesting time 
constraint application, and the one which was the basis for the devel¬ 
opment of the CPM time-cost trade-off procedure by Kelley and 
Walker, 12 arises when we ask for the projeot schedule that just balances 
the value of time saved against the incremental cost of saving it. This 
situation occurs frequently, for example, in the major overhaul of large 
systems, such as chemical plants, paper machines, aircraft, etc. Here the 
value of time saved is very high, and furthermore, it is known quite 
accurately. In this application, the crux of the problem amounts to 
developing a procedure to find the minimum cost of saving time. This 
assumes, of course, that some jobs can be done more quickly if more 
resources are allocated to them. The resources may be men, machinery, 
and/or materials. We will assume that these resources can be measured 
and estimated, reduced to monetary units, and summarized as a cost 

per unit time. , 

Thus, the main purpose of this chapter can be stated as the develop¬ 
ment of a procedure to determine schedules to reduce the project 
duration time with a minimum increase in the project direct costs, by 
buying time along the critical path(s) where it can be obtained at 

least cost . 

This procedure can be applied informally in a very simple manner. 
For example, consider the network frequently used in this text, shown 
in Figure 9-1. The critical path is composed of activities 0-3, 3-7 and 
7-8 with normal duration times of 2, 8, and 5 weeks, respectively, giving 
a project duration of 15 weeks. Also given on the network is the cost of 
buying time on the critical path. It is easy to see in this^ example that 
the cheapest way to compress this project is to add “resources to 
activity 3-7 at a cost of $250, and reduce its duration from 8 to 7 
weeks. The net result is shown by the updated computations which 
indicates a compressed project duration of 14 weeks. At this point, 
it is interesting to note that there are now two critical paths and further 
reductions must consider both of them. 

Systematic methods of carrying out the above procedure will be 
taken up in this chapter. First, the original CPM approach of Kelley 
and Walker, 1 ' 2 based on simple linear time-cost trade-off curves for each 
activity, will be presented. A structural model, due to Prager, 3 will be 
used to’ give insight to this procedure. Then, a heuristic hand computa¬ 
tional procedure will be presented which can handle very general time- 
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c°st trade-°ff relationships for the project activities. Finally, an extensive 
treatment of the use of linear programming to give exact solutions 
to this problem is presented in Appendix 9-1. 

It is assumed in all of the procedures to be developed in this 
chapter that unlimited resources are available. If this is not the case 
or l personnel must be paid up to some maximum resource require¬ 
ment level, whether they are needed or not on a particular day, then 
tiie procedures described in Chapter 8 under “Long Range Resource 
Planning may be more appropriate than those described here. Although 
this assumption of unlimited resources is not often completely satisfied 
there are a number of situations where it is satisfied to the extent 
required here. For example, the project in question may be a high 
priority project, which will draw personnel from a large number of 
low priority or deferrable work activities, so that there are effectively 
unlimited resources. y 


THE CRITICAL PATH METHOD (CPM) OF TIME-COST TRADE-OFFS 

The development of the basic CPM time-cost trade-off procedure is 
based on a number of special terms which are defined below and are 
further shown in Figure 9-2. 
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Activity direct costs 


"Crash” 
cost C d 


"Normal' 
cost C D 


Crash" time-cost point, coordinates (d,C d ) 

Actual cost curve is assumed to be "convex", 
i. e., a straight line connecting any two points 
on the curve lies entirely above the curve. 

Linear approximation 



"Crash" time 


"Normal" time-cost 
point, coordinates 
(D,Cd) 


Activity 
' - duration 

time 


"Normal" time 

: igure 9-2 Activity time-cost trade-off input for the CPM procedure. 


Definition: 

Activity direct costs include the costs of the material, equipment, and 
direct labor required to perform the activity in question. If the activity 
is being performed in its entirety by a subcontractor, then the activity 
direct cost is equal to the price of the subcontract. 

Definition: 

Project indirect costs may include, in addition to supervision and 
other customary overhead costs, the interest charges on the cumulative 
project investment, penalty costs for completing the project after a 
specified date, and bonuses for early project completion. 

Definition: 

Normal activity time-cost point. The normal activity cost is equal to 
the absolute minimum of direct costs required to perform the activity, 
and the corresponding activity duration is called the normal time. (It is 
this normal time that is used in the basic critical path planning and 
scheduling, and the normal cost is the one usually supplied if the activ¬ 
ity is being subcontracted.) The normal time is actually the shortest 
time required to perform the activity under the minimum direct cost 
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Definition: 

Crash activity time-cost point. The crash time is the f.,11 j- j 
or minimum activity duration time that ; c™ iT , , fi Uy ex P edltcd 
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Cost 


Cost 
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, ^ , Qnr , n are feasible, and the time-cost relationship is given 
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Figure 9-4 


Prager’s 


mechanical analogy for the time-cost trade-off problem. 
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force, fu , the rod remains rigid until this force reaches intensity Cy (cost 
slope), which will be referred to as the “yield limit” of the member i-j. 
A force of this intensity can freely compress the rod, but the piston and 
a stop at the end of the sleeve make it impossible for the rod to be 
compressed by more than the difference D* - d ijt When the rod has 
been compressed by this amount, any further increase of the com¬ 
pressive force applied to the member will be carried by the sleeve. 

In the structural model, the members representing the activities of 


01 234 5678 9 10 11 12 

I-1-1-1--1--1-1-i-1-1--1-1-1 



© ® 



Original all normal network 
£4 = 11 ; Normal project duration 
cummulative cost = 0 


First time reduction 
E 4 = 10 ; A T= 1 ; 0 23 2 I 1 
cummulative cost = 1 ; AC = 1 


Second time reduction 
E 4 = 9; AT= 1 ,D 23 1 10 
£*13 4 l 3 

cummulative cost = 3; AC = 2 


E 4 =8;AT = 1;0 34 6 I 5 
cummulative cost = 6; AC = 3 


Figure 9-5 Steps in time-cost trade-off procedure for the network given in 

Figure 9-2. 
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Figure 9-5 Continued 


9 10 11 12 


Fourth time reduction 

E 4 = J;AT= 1,D 12 3t 2, D 13 3t 2 

cummulative cost = 10; AC =4 


Fifth time reduction 

E 4 =4;Ar =3;0 24 5 I 2;D 34 5 I 2 
cummulative cost = 22; A C = 12 


Sixth time reduction 

C 4 = 3, Crash project duration 

AT = 1,D 12 2 |1,D 34 2 UD 23 0 t 1 

cummulative cost = 27; AC= 5 


the project are arranged between thin rigid discs, which represent the 
network events. Figure 9-5 shows the model for the project network 
shown in Figure 9-3. Figure 9-5a shows a configuration that corresponds 
to the normal project duration of 11 days. This can be noted by the 
location of the thin disc for event 4, which is at 11 on the time scale. 
The reader should be able to identify each of the five project activities 
in Figure 9-5a. Note also the free slack which occurs at merge events 
3 and 4. The two paths leading to event 3 are 1-2-3 and 1-3, of length 
5 and 4, respectively. Hence, activity 1-3 has one day of free slack, 
shown by the dotted line from the piston to the disc representing event 
3. In a similar manner, we find 3 days of free slack for activity 2-4 at 
the merge event 4. The reader should also be able to see the critical 
path composed of the rods representing activities 1-2, 2-3, and 3-4. 

To “compress” the project duration time, disc 1 is held fixed, and a 
gradually increasing compressive load L is applied to disc 4, all discs 
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being guided in such a manner that they can freely perform horizontal 
translations. When the load reaches 1 unit on disc 4, the force will be 

TZTfi Ttu* r ° d 34 |° disC 3 ’ which in will compress 
the rod 2-3, which has a cost slope of $l/day. This compression will 

stop after a travel of 1 day, at which time discs 3 and 4 will have moved 

1 day to the left as shown in Figure 9-5b. Thus, we have compressed 

!, lli Ura i Y f l“t C V r ° m 11 t0 10 da y s > at a minimum increase 
die direct costs of $l/day. We also note that there are now two 
critical paths, i.e., 1-2-3-4 and 1-3-4. 

act i l^ P t\ C ° mpreSSi0n “ the pr °)' ect duration must be along 
activity 3-4 which is common to both critical paths, or along activity 1-3 

on one path and either 1-2 and 2-3 on the other path. It turns out that 
movement of disc 4 will take place when the load is increased to 2 units, 
LJ 1 ^i time rods 2-3 and 1-3 will compress simultaneously. Movement 
under this load will cease when discs 3 and 4 have again moved one 
day to the left as shown in Figure 9-5c. Now we have compressed the 

° f / P r °J < : Ct from 10 to 9 da y s > at an incremental cost increase 
ot Wday, for a total cost increase of $3 for the two days. There continue 
to be two critical paths, i.e., 1-2-3-4 and 1-3-4. 

The compression of the project duration continues in this manner 
until the final compression which takes place in going from 4 to 3 days. 
With the project duration at 4 days, as shown in Figure 9-5f, we have 
three critical paths, i.e., 1-2-4, 1-2-3-4, and 1-3-4. This presents an 
interesting situation. To compress the project as shown in Figure 9-5f 
it is clear that both activities 1-2 and 3-4 must be compressed, each 
requiring a force of 3 units. However, activity 2-3 has already been 
compressed at a load of 1 unit, which is now acting to compress activity 
1-2. As a result, a total load of 5 units will compress the project from 
4 to 3 days at a net cost of $5/day. This cost is made up of $3/day on 
activity 1-2 $3/day on activity 3-4, and a negative $l/day on activity 

tf ’u haS i lteral ty been sold back > giving a net cost of $5/day 

It should be noted that of the activities 1-2 and 3-4 that were com¬ 
pressed here one lies along path 1-2-4, one along path 1-3-4, and two 
along path 1-2-3-4. The latter fact gives rise to the felling bad< of Zl 
previously bought on activity 2-3. 6 

A. summary of the above compression steps is given in Table 9-1. 
ere, it has been assumed for illustrative purposes that the indirect 
cost rate is constant at $3/day. These same results are shown in Figure 
9-6, which shows that the optimum project duration, from a minimum 
total cost standpoint is 8 or 9 days. The corresponding schedule of the 
project activities can be seen m the corresponding Figures 9-4c or 9-4d. 
this result of two different minimum cost schedules occurs because the 
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each phase of the compression process. The nenvork flow algorithm 
developed for this purpose by Fulkerson,* is given ^kppenchx 9M 
armlication is illustrated on the same network used above This ^8°^“ 
is P a rigorous and highly efficient computational procedure which has 
been programmed for computer processing to give the optimum (mini- 
,ch,d„l«s for til project dnmttm time. 
the normal time to the shortest possible or crash time, as shorn, m 
Figure 9-6. Computer programs for this purpose are esen e 

Chapter 5. 

ACTIVITY TIME-COST TRADE-OFF INPUTS FOR THE CPM PROCEDURE 

The basic activity inputs to the CPM procedure ^ve becn deseriW 
above and illustrated in Figure 9-2, where it is assumed that * 
cost trade-off points lie on a continuous ^ 

creasing curve. A piece-wise linear curve is illustrated in Figu 7. 1 
further assumed that the activities are independent, m the sense tnat 
brJS “ one oolWi.y doe, no, .feC in ,ny wy ft. 
colt or need to buy time on some other activity. This assumption 
would, for example, be violated if a special resource ^'d bc ebtamed 
to sneed up simultaneously two separate activities m the network since 
™ ft., buying J- on, ,cbv„y would ...omabclly 

'"'“ftt'aS'bo.-eo,, rd.Uo.shlp depute dgnlUoody tom ft. 
assumed straight line, but is “convex,” then it may be necessary to fit the 
“cost cmve with a series of straight lines, as shown in Figure 9-Z 
A convex curve is one for which a straight line connecting any two 
points on the curve lies entirely above the curve; 
line lies entirely below the curve, it is said to be concave. 

in Figure 9-8; the need for the convexity assump¬ 
tion will be described below. . . . A 

In Figure 9-7, the actual cost curve, which is convex, is approximated 

by a pie g ce-wise Unear curve, each piece being; treated^ 
activity or pseudo-activity. In the project network, the actual activity, A 
is replaced^by the pseudo-activities, A a , A 2 , and A 3 drawn m series as 
show in Figure 9-7 In this illustration, the approximation is with three 
piece” 'however, the procedure can be extended in an obvious way to 
any number of pieces. The coordinates of the normal and crash time-cost 
Xforeach pseudo-activity are given in the table at the bottom of 
L figure, where it can be noted that the sum of the three pseudo-aetiv- 
ittes Ay A 2 and A 3 , gives the whole activity, A, and the sum of the 
coordinates of the normal and crash points for the pseudo-activities gives 
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Activity direct costs 


'Crash" time-cost 
point 


C 0 + AC, 
+ AC 0 - 


C 0+ ACY 


Network representation 
A 


o- - Actual activity 

—Pseudo activities 

eudo-activities A a anH a 



Pseudo-activities A ,, A 2 , andA 3 
form a piece-wise linear 
.approximation to the real activity 
^ A, convex time-cost 
.curve 


d+At 3 +At 2 


'Normal" time-cost point 

» 

i 

■f*-Activity duration time 

r\ 


Pseudo-activities 

"Normal" 

"Crash" 

sn time) 

Time-cost 

slope 

Time 

Cost,$ 

Time 

Cost,$ 


d+At 3 

0 

d 

* C 3 

(ac 3 /a t 3 ) 

a 2 

A t 2 

0 

' 0 

AC 2 

(AC 2 /At 2 ) 


A 


0 

( C D + AC, } 

(AC, /A f,) 

Total: A 



d 


1 C d -C D )HD 

-d) 


C d~$( C D + AC, + ac 2 +ac 3 ) 

Figure 9-7 Piece-Wise linear approximation to convex time-cost curves using 

pseudo-activities. a 


the coordmates of the same points for the whole activity, i.e., ( D,C d ) 
and (jpCj), The reason for the convexity requirement can be explained 
heunstically m terms of Figure 9-7. If the activity is currently scheduled 
at its noimal time, D, then physically, pseudo-activity A 3 must be aug- 


Concave Neither concave 



Figure 9-8 Illustration of convexity and concavity. 
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.1 lSlopel=4^\ 
>T |S)ope| = A 2 


Activity duration 


Figure 9-9 


Example of a concave activity time-cost trade-off curve. 


mented first, then A* and finally A,. Since the CPM computational pro- 
cedure effectively searches the critical activities to find the one that ca 
be augmented the cheapest, it will naturally choose the pseudo-activities 
in the proper order, i.e., As, A 2 , and finally Ai, since t e cos s opes 
increase as one goes from A. to A 2 to At, for any convex curve. However, 
if the time-cost curve was not convex, then the cost slopes may be 
lowest for A u and highest for As, as shown in Figure 9-9. In this case, 
the CPM computational procedure would augment the activities in a 
sequence that would not be physically meaningful, i.e., in the order 
Ai, A 2 , and finally A 3 . 


The CPM Computational Procedure 

The CPM computational procedure chooses the duration times for each 
activity so as to minimize the total project direct costs and at the same 
time satisfy the constraints on the total project completion time and on 
the individual activities, the latter being dictated by both the logic o 
the project network and the performance time intervals (d,D) estab¬ 
lished for each activity. . , 

lust as each activity performance time is constrained to some rnterva 
(clD), the total project completion time is constrained in the rnterva 
denoted by (TM If one schedules each activity to be performed at 
its normal time, one will have the lowest possible direct cost schedule 
which will, however, require the longest scheduled time, T„, to com¬ 
plete-point A in Figure 9-10. Similarly, a minimum pro]ect duration 
time, T d , can be achieved by utilizing the most costly crash activity 
times. If the latter are employed only where necessary i.e., on the final 
critical path(s), the total project time-cost point is indicated by B. the 
use of crash activity times across the board increases the total project 
direct costs from point B to point C; however, the extra resources are 
wasted, since no further reduction in the project duration is possible. 
One could also consider the most unwise procedure of crashmg all activ- 
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Use of “crash" times across-the-board 
I / Region of possible project time-cost points 


"Crash" 
project time 
(minimum) 
cost point \ 





,< V 

N °0 Sf 


I S 5 



k \ ./Use of "crash" time 
Yd everywhere except 
. | on the critical path 


i A 


All “normal" project 
time-cost point 


T 2 b T d 


Figure 9- 


1° Region of all possible project time-cost points. 


uledTtTeifn 86 “w® 0rig ™ path(s) which wouId be sched- 

|.,h.»^ 

C is obtained by starting with the schedule corresponding to point D 

;i p xsyrri P r ^«*-* 

The cross-hatched area, ABCD, in Figure 0-10 W , 

52 5sH5 

critical paths S onfy. CraSh 1111,65 

the SP r!fT lly ’ the CPM COm P utational procedure starts by computing 

Sd tLt U co C ° rreSP rt g *° P ? hlt A b y usin S aU normal activity time! 
and their corresponding normal costs. The procedure then 

tones where c he bough. ,he che.^^.S ,h e 
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time-cost curves are assumed to be continuous and l^arAe project 
t me-cost curve is made up of a series of straight lines Thus, all project 
durations between T D and T, are possible with total direct ^ 
bv the straight line A-A,. At the latter point, one or more act vities have 

« . «w crwcl p..h 

and time must now be bought on a new activity, or set ot activities, 
which are of necessity at least as expensive (havc ^g^t a cas slope) 
as the previous set. Hence, the next line segment A,-A 2 has a slope a 
great a! or greater than A-Ai. Finally, when one reaches point B all 
activities on at least one of the then existing critical paths have reache 
*eh crash ttmes and no further reduction in the project duration is 

P ° S In 1 the application of the CPM computational procedure* * 

interested in a particular project duration then 0I | e in “ > n . reac h e d 
oortion of the curve A-B until the desired project duiation is reachea 
If however, one is interested in scheduling the project so as 
the total project costs then one would add the indirect costs to the total 
byihe cur,, A-B .nd d„.,™ne .he project de„d« 

at which the total cost curve reaches a minimum. 

t should also be pointed oiit that the CPM computation procedure 
can be applied separately to the tasks or subprojects which make up 
project In this case thcre will bc a total ^ c01 - ltimi0US [ 

“e£ Til. .long - ^ 

o her Tubproject tasks, be used as input data for the developing of an 

o“pLiect time-oast curve. Hiis 

tlie information on the separate tasks is desired along 

projectdata, but also when the size of the over-all projec ne^k 

exceeds the capacity of the computer being used to process e ^ 0 tSniS 

handling portions of the project network separately and then combim g 

these results, one is able to handle networks of almost any size. 


HAND COMPUTATIONAL PROCEDURE BASED ON 
FEASIBLE ACTIVITY TIME-COST POINTS 

The heuristic procedure proposed here is a sequential process' C °g^f 
of alternate data collection and the rescheduling of activities. Smc 
reduction in project duration requires a reduction in the duration time 
one or moreLtivities on the critical path(s), this process is started _by 
collecting time-cost trade-off data for all critical and near-critical activ- 
ties. This 5 information is then utilized to reschedule the activities so as 
reduce the project duration with a minimum increase m direct costs. I 
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|ACi 2/ Af 12 | - Absolute value of slope for segment 1-2 


i^i3/^ f i3! - Absolute value of slope for segment 1-3 
3 



Activity duration 

Figure 9-11 Determination of segment slopes. 

this rescheduling process, new critical paths will usually be created, 
which may necessitate the collection of additional activity time-cost 
trade-off data. This process is stopped when a specified reduction ip the 
project duration has been achieved or when the increase in direct costs 
exceeds the decrease in indirect costs resulting from the most recent 
reduction in the project duration. 

Feasible time-cost trade-off points are shown in Figure 9-11. No 
restrictive assumptions about the shape of the time-cost curve are neces¬ 
sary. This particular feature was built into the model in order to provide 
the necessary flexibility to handle the diversity of situations encountered 
in practice. Even within the same project, different activities may have 
cost functions of various shapes, depending on the nature of the work 
being carried out. It should also be noted that this model utilizes only 
the feasible time-cost points , as shown in Figure 9-11. This feature of the 
model was adopted because in general real resources are not infinitely 
divisible, and hence there are only a finite (usually small) number of 
feasible time-cost points. Another feature of this procedure is that de¬ 
pendencies among the activities with respect to time-cost trade-offs could 
be stipulated and considered in the hand computational procedure. For 
example, if a special “resource” is useful in reducing the performance 
time of a number of activities, then this can be recognized by reducing 
the performance time of all of these activities simultaneously, if the 
computational procedure calls for this special resource to reduce the 
project duration. 
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Determination of Segment Slopes and Pairwise Slopes 

As the next step in the procedure, line segments are drawn physically or 
conceptually between the (usable) feasible time-cost points, and the 
slopes of the segments are calculated as shown in Figure 9-11. In real 
terms, these slopes represent the additional funding required to shorten 
the activity per unit of time or, alternatively, the cost rate of buying time. 


Augmentation Along the Critical Path 

The first step in this time-cost trade-off procedure is the determination 
of a minimum direct-cost schedule, i.e., one which uses only the norma 
time-cost points for all activities. The determination of the normal project 
duration is by the conventional forward pass computations described in 
Chapter 4, and the associated normal project direct costs are obtained 
merely by summing the normal direct costs for all activities in the project. 
To reduce the project duration at a minimum increase in project direct 
costs, the technique of augmenting (increasing) the efforts and direct 
costs applied to activities along the critical path is utilized. The term 
augmentation will be used frequently; it refers to an increase in the 
“efforts” applied to an activity together with a corresponding decrease in 
its expected duration time. 

Augmentations are made beginning with those segments, of critical 
path activities, having the least (absolute value) slope, which is equiva¬ 
lent to buying time where it can be obtained the cheapest. As each 
augmentation is made, the forward pass computations are updated to 
reflect the changes in the length and make-up of the critical path(s) 
resulting from this activity augmentation. 


Time-Cost Trade-off Rules 

In the following set of rules, the first one is the basic rule for step-by- 
step activity segment augmentation, designed to reduce the total project 
duration with a minimum increase in project direct costs. These rules 
are not designed to enumerate all of the possible project duration reduc¬ 
tions, but they will usually enumerate a sufficient number of points to 
answer most of the questions of interest. Although following these rules 
may not give the absolute minimum direct cost increase, they should 
come very close. Further complexity in the rules, which would in par¬ 
ticular be required to handle multiple critical paths optimally, is not felt 
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RULE L to ^Tu th haS ! W ° r, m ° re CritiCal P aths ’ P r0Ceed directly 
of the el’ey'hi 6 network has a Sln g le critical path, consider all 

meS th ^ 6 Segm ? nt f ° f the critical P ath activities, and aug- 
e segment which has the lowest cost slope, Ac/At choos¬ 
ing the activity with the smallest At in case o/ties. If this aug- 
mentahon causes the current critical path to become subcritical 

RULE 2 Let A make f th " aU ST tati ° n ’ bUt a PP J y ^ instead. ’ 

‘ [ Atc . de ^ 0te the smallest reduction in the duration of the cur- 

rent critical path, which just causes one or more additional paths 
to become critical. Now consider all eligible segments of the 
current critical path for which At & At c , and from among this 
subset augment that segment which has the lowest cost Ac 

of he r 6 C ° St Sl ° pe ’ AC/U Denote the cost slope 

t e chosen activity segment by Ac m /At m . Now, if A t m = At c , 

then a , l !” nien atlon c y c e 1S completed; however, if A t m > At,. 

en this augmentation causes the current critical path to go 
subcriLca by an amount equal to say At M , i. e „ 

‘fold iet ” S tll CaSe ’ enumerate as candidates which should be 

critical nth h S lT l S6gmentS ° n thlS new 'y formed sub- 
tical path which have been most recently augmented on pre¬ 
vious augmentation cycles, and for which At gAf, c . In general 
that activity segment, or group of segments, should be sold back' 

oftts 1 L I ' 6 SUm ° f se S ment Af ’ s is S At sc , and whose sum 

thefbe Ac ma T Unl ' 6 reSUldng C ° St sI °P e for BULE 2 will 

n o en be (Ac m Ac totalsoldback )/A£ m . 

t network activities which lie on the critical paths into 
two subsets denoted by I and II. Let subset I contain only those 
activities common to all critical paths, and subset II those acS 
ties not common to all critical paths. 

(a) b ° r BULE 2 “ requlred ’ t0 subset 110 determine 

the optimal augmentation among these activities. Denote the 

cost slope of this augmentation by Acj/At,. 

( ) In order to achieve a project duration reduction by aug- 
menting activities in subset II, two or more activities muft 
ugmented simultaneously. Since no simple set of rules 
wil cover this situation in an optimal manner, it is sug- 
gested that hkely combinations (based on judgment) ff 

optimal ^ Se f me " tS be au g men ted to approximate the 
optimal solution. Let Ac IINet denote the net augmentation 
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cost which will be equal to the sum of two or more segment 

augmentations, less the Ac’s assocmted with sejnents wh,oh 

may be sold back by the principle described m bule l- 
Also let At„ denote the project duration reduction achieved 
by the group of augmentations. Then the (approximate) 
optimal ^augmentation for subset II activities will have a 

cost slope equal to Acn Ne t/A*n- , , . . ou 

(c) Select from the augmentations determined m 3a and 3b, 

the one with the lowest cost slope. 

The illustration of this hand computational procedure will be left 


as 


an exercise. 


>rocedure for scheduling to meet 

\ SPECIFIED PROJECT DURATION TIME 

\ useful variation to these computational procedures h “ 
by Fondahl, 5 which is appropriate when a pioject is g P b l 
scheduled to meet a given total project the 

requires some augmentation of ac ^“ ab] ^ at ^, ity tim e-cost points, 

r s sz*\ 

Si 

tn “wic?de-in” to the minimum direct cost schedule, i & 6 

l ° f S s j c Si are chosen to give the maximum rate of cost de¬ 
steps Si-S 2 and b 3 -b 4 are cnoseu i g chosen so as to 

tag U^ro^ct time at die minim**^e of cost 

increase. The process is terminated when two successive steps have 
same rate of cost change. 


UMMARY 

■he general philosophy of the time-cost trade-off problem has been 
resented in tins chapter, along with a hand computation procedure 
ased on feasible time-cost points, and the CPM procedure base on 
inuous hnear time-cost curves and a rigorous computation algonth . 
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e CPM computational procedure is, indeed, a most powerful tool- 
when its assumptions are satisfied, its use is more economical than the 

:rtrr tl0na ' proc f. durc previousl >' described, even if the size of 
etwork is quite small. For this reason, it may be possible in some 
ases to exploit its efficiency, even where the assumptions regarding the 
individuall activity time-cost curves are not all satisfied. This could be 

so that they are continuous, pieoe-wise linear, decreasing, and convex- 
one may assume they are all independent, and then obtain the CPM 
lon ° the problem. Having this solution as a starting point, one 

tant r t t0 "’If 1 '* b y hand > taki “S consideration L taper- 
tant deviations from the assumptions. ■ 

of th f, ab0Ve P rocedure has mer it, it has the serious shortcoming 

of not providing an estimate of how far the final schedule may be re 

wZlt.7 ° P c ,M SCh6dule - “ the magnitude of the costs Lolved 
warrants a more refined treatment of this problem, the linear (integer) 

AmfendT'n T h i?K deVeloped }y Me y er and Staffer,® presented in 
that t? n f Sh ° U d be C ° nSldercd ' These methods are quite flexible in 
that they will treat a completely general type of activity time-cost trade- 

tvnes ofTad 13 ’ ff’" b ® extended > for example, to treat certain 

types of trade-off dependencies among the project activities. Unfortu- 

nately the solution of problems formulated in this manner requires the 

of abl rio C0 ” putm g machines and is presently restricted to networks 
of about 50 activities. The latter difficulty can be overcome, however by 

ana yzmg portions (subprojects) of the entire project network, and then 

na yang these results as though they were single activities to obtain a 
solution for the entire project. 

The time-cost trade-off problem is similar to the problem of schedul- 

r^id ltlCS reS0UrCe constraints, treated in Chapter 8, in that 

a w,de range of techniques is available. If a project network is available 

way^thoiTthe 11 d T ^ ““ ** apP ' ied in a ver P “formal 

way without the aid of computers or involved algorithms, to make intel- 
hgent choices of activity augmentations to reduce the project duration by 

r? e “• If , the ° bjeCtiVe iS t0 total projects 7 

in de il m't^ 6 ^ ^ T f ° rmal procedures ’ such a! > tho^e presented 
m detail m this chapter and its appendix, are useful. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Given below are the network data and the time-cost trade-off data for a 
small maintenance project. 


Table 9-2. 


Job (Activity) 


Predecessor 

Jobs 


Normal Crash Cost Slope 

(days) (dollars) (days) (dollars/day) 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Total 


none 

3 

50 

2 

50 

none 

none 

6 

2 

140 

50 

4 

1 

60 

30 

A 

5 

100 

3 

40 

c 

2 

55 

2 

—, 

A 

7 

115 

5 

30 

B, D 

4 

100 

2 

70 



610 




Assume the indirect costs, including the cost of lost production, and 
associated outage costs, supervision, etc., to be as follows. 


Project duration (days) 
Indirect costs (dollars) 


12 11 
900 820 


10 9 

740 700 


8 7 

660 620 


Assuming any integer times between the normal and crash activity times are 
feasibKeAe hand computational time-cost trade-off procedure to show 
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Table 9-3. 


Activity 

Predecessor 

No. 

Activity Nos. 

101 


102 

_„ 

103 

101 

104 

__ 

105 

102 

106 

102 

107 

103 

108 

104, 105, 106 

109 

107 

110 

107 

111 

107 

112 

108 

113 

110, 111 

114 

111 

115 

112 

116 

112 

117 

104, 114 

118 

115 

119 

113, 117 

120 

118 

121 

109, 119 

122 

119 

123 

120 

124 

123 

125 

121, 122 

126 

121, 122 

127 

121, 122, 123 

128 

116, 124 

129 

125, 126 

130 

126 

131 

128 

132 

127, 131 

133 

129, 130, 132 


Description of 
Activity 

inspect & measure pipe 
devlp. cal. mtls. list 
make drawings of pipe 
deactivate line 
procure calender parts 
assemble calender work 
crew 

devlp. matl. list (pipe) 
deactivate calender 
procure valves 
procure pipe 
assemble work crew 
(pipe) 

tie off warps 
prefab pipe sections 
erect scaffold 
disassemble calender 
empty & scour vats 
remove old pipe 
repair calender 
position new pipe 
lubricate calender 
position new valves 
weld new pipe 
reassemble calender 
adjust & balance calen¬ 
der 

insulate pipes 
connect pipes to boiler 
connect pipes to calen¬ 
der 

refill vats 
remove scaffold 
pressure test 
tie in warps 
activate calender 
clean up 


Cost (dollars) 
Time (hours) Nor - 

a m b mal Crash 


2 4 5 

3 6 8 

2 3 5 

7 8 10 

120 244 320 
6 8 9 

3 4 7 

4 4 5 

136 220 280 
136 200 240 

4 6 7 


20 40 50 

6 12 15 

4 10 14 

2 3 5 

18 30 38 

35 70 98 

6 8 12 

3 5 6 

5 7 10 

6 8 11 
18 22 24 

6 8 14 

15 20 30 

3 4 5 

7 8 11 


16 22 
18 25 
12 18 
8 14 

12 35 

20 30 

10 13 
3 3 

10 20 
10 22 
16 20 


60 75 

24 30 

48 50 


15 16 

8 10 

14 14 

15 18 


that the total costs are $1510, 1470, 1430, 1470, 1530 and 1620 for 12 11 
10, 9, 8, and 7 day project durations, respectively. 

todenff eXerdSe 1 a” 11 ™" 8 6ach aCtivit >’ has a continuous linear time-cost 
trade-off curve, and ustng CPM computational algorithm in Appendix 9-1 

Given m Table 9-3 are the data for a steam calender and pipeline main 

"dTirr^ r SetS , 0f , tim f are S iven under columns headed a, m, 
and b. In this problem only the first two columns will be used: the time 
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Discontinuous cost curves 



\ 



Activity duration time 


Figure 9-12 


under the column headed a are the “crash” activity performance times while 
those under the column headed m are the “normal” performance times. 

a. Draw the network and make the basic scheduling computations using 
activities-on-arrows or activities-on-nodes. 

b. Identify the critical path. . , 

c. Indicate, in step-by-step detail, the activity augmentations required to 
reduce the project duration to 248 hours while keeping the total project 
direct costs at a minimum. Assume that only the normal and crash times 

are feasible. ^ . L , . . 

d. Repeat part c using the method illustrated in Figure 9-10 by the points 

S 0 , Si, . . . , S 5 . 

4. Write out a detailed set of instructions for the third hand computational 
time-cost trade-off rule, which could be programmed on a computer. 


5. tln the appendix to this chapter, the linear programming formulations are 

given for activity time-cost trade-off curves that are either continuous, 01 a 
collection of feasible time-cost points. These formulations can be extended 
to cover the case where combinations of these two types of trade-off func¬ 
tions occur. An analysis of this problem indicates that the transitions can 
occur in three distinct ways as shown in Figure 9-12, i.e., any combinations 
of continuous curves and discrete points can be handled by appropnate 
combinations of these three transitions. Write out the linear programming 
formulation for each of these transitions. 

6. An application of the CPM time-cost trade-off procedure is given on pages 

232-235 of Appendix 9-1. As shown there, it is a “tabular node labeling 
procedure. Develop a scheme for carrying out this algorithm on *e network 
itself. Suggestion: draw and label the network as shown m lg. - > 

adding a space for the current flow f i} i, and add the activities that carry 

the flow fn 2 , only as needed. 

7. fConsider the simple project network shown in Figure 9-13 along with the 

accompanying activity time-cost trade-off curves. Using the linear (integer) 


t This problem pertains to material taken up in the appendix to this chapter. 
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programming techniques described in the appendix to this chapter, Write 
the linear programming formulation of this problem, and determine the 
schedule of activity duration times (y tJ ) which will minimize the total direct 
project costs for a project duration constraint of A = 10 time units. 



Activity 1-2 


Activity 1-3 




Activity duration time 
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Figure 9-13 







APPENDIX 9-1—APPLICATIONS 
OF LINEAR PROGRAMMING 
TO THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF PROJECT COST CURVES 


The purpose of this appendix is to present the current 
applications of linear programming techniques to the 
problem of generating project cost curves. The treat¬ 
ment given here will assume that the reader is familiar 
with the basic linear programming formulation of an 
optimization problem. However, network flow theory 
will be covered in somewhat greater detail, since this 
is generally not so well known. 

First, the basic network scheduling (forward 
pass) computations will be viewed as a problem in 
linear programming; this approach was published by 
Chames and Cooper. 7 The time-cost trade-off prob¬ 
lem will then be introduced, and the integer-program¬ 
ming methods developed by Meyer and Shaffer 6 will 
be presented to handle very general types of activity 
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time-cost trade-off functions. Finally, general network flow theory will be 
introduced, together with its application to the project network time-cost 
trade-off problem, as developed in a basic paper by D. R. Fulkerson, 4 and 
a text titled “Flows in Networks” by L. R. Ford and D. R. Fulkerson. 8 

LINEAR PROGRAMMING FORMULATION OF 
BASIC SCHEDULING COMPUTATIONS 

The various topics treated in this appendix will be illustrated using the 
simple networkf shown in Figure 9-14. The numbers appearing along 
each activity in this figure give (<Zy,D<,,C<y). For example, (d 12 ,D 12 ,C 12 ) 
— (1,3,3) indicates that for activity 1-2, the crash and normal perform¬ 
ance times are 1 and 3 time units, respectively, and the slope of the linear 
time-cost trade-off curve is 3 monetary units per time unit. In the applica¬ 
tions, the time unit is chosen so that the d*/s and D*/s are all integer 
valued, and the monetary unit is chosen so that the CJ s are also integer 
valued. 5 

For purposes of illustrating how the basic forward pass computations 
can be formulated as a linear programming problem, one may assume 
that all activities in Figure 9-14 are scheduled to be performed at their 
normal times, i.e., the middle number of the three numbers given for 
each activity. Now the project network may be viewed as a flow network , 
in which a hypothetical unit of flow leaves the source, node (event) 1, 
and enters the sink, node 4. Also, nodes 2 and 3 play the role of “trans- 


(tf 12 = 1, D 12 =3, C 12 =3) 



Figure 9-14 Illustrative network with data giving crash time, normal time, and 
cost slope for each activity. 


t By pcrmisskm from L. R. Ford, Jr., and D. R. Fulkerson, “Flows in Network 
The Rand Corporation, 1962. Published, 1962, by Princeton University Press. 
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shipment” points and, thus, at these nodes there must be a conservation 
of flow, i.e., the total flow into node 2 must equal the total flow away 
from node 2, and similarly for node 3. The performance time of each 
activity, y^, is then interpreted as the time (or cost) of transporting a 
unit of flow from node i to node f. Viewing a project network in this way 
reduces the problem of finding the critical path(s) to the determination 
of the network path(s) or route(s) from the source, node 1, to the sink, 
node 4, which requires a maximum time (or cost) to traverse. The 
reader is no doubt well aware of the fact that there are easier ways of 
locating the network critical path. The main purpose of this network 
flow interpretation of the problem is to show that it can be formulated 
as a linear programming problem, a technique which will prove to be 
useful later in solving problems which cannot be easily solved in other 
ways. 

Applying the above network floiv interpretation to Figure 9-14 results 
in the linear programming formulation given in equation (1), which will 
be referred to as the primal problem. In this formulation, yij — 0 or 1 
denotes the absence or presence of a unit flow from node i to node j, a 
flow which is said to be along activity i-j . 

PRIMAL PROBLEM 


Maximize/[Y] =3yi2 + 4t/i 3 + 2t/ 2 3 + %24 + 6t/ 34 (l a ) 

Subject to t /12 + t /13 = 1 (Ik) 

— t/i2 + J/23 + ?/24 — 0 (1°) 

— t /13 — t /23 + I /34 = 0 (Id) 

— z /24 — t/34 — — 1 (l e ) 

yi2 S 0, t/ 13 ^ 0, t/23 ^ 0, t/24 ^ 0, t/ 34 ^ 0 


Constraint equations (lb) and (le) indicate that a unit of flow leaves 
the source, node 1, and enters the sink, node 4, while constraint equations 
(lc) and (Id) require a conservation of flow at the intermediate nodes 
2 and 3. Thus., any set of y t fs which satisfy these constraints constitute 
a path from the source to the sink, as indicated by the t jy s that are 
equal to one. Then, since the t/i/s are equal to one for the activities 
carrying the hypothetical unit flow, and zero otherwise, the objective 
function, f[ Y], gives the sum of the activity duration times for the 
chosen path from source to sink. When the objective function is max¬ 
imized, the corresponding path, denoted by Y*, is the longest or critical 
path through the network; the corresponding value of the objective 
function will be denoted by /[Y*]. The solution of this problem is 
greatly facilitated by the use of the duality theorem of linear program¬ 
ming as described below. 
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Formulation of the Dual Problem 

From the well known duality theorem of linear programming, it can be 
shown that to every linear programming problem, call it the primal 
here corresponds another linear programming problem which is called 
the dual of the original problem. The connection between these two 
problems is stated in the following theorem. 

Duality Theorem 

Given a linear programming problem, call it the primal, there is 
a ways a related linear programming problem, called the dual, defined 
as follows, m matrix notation. 


PRIMAL 

Maximize /[ X ] = [ C ] [ X ] 

1 Xn nX1 

Subject to [ A ] [ X ] ^ [ P ] 
mXn nX 1 mXl 
[X]^ [O] 
ftXl n X 1 


DUAL 

Minimize g[ W ] = 


[F] [W] 
lXm m X1 


Subject to [A'] [W] g [C] 
nXm mX 1 nXl 
[W] ^ [6] 
mxl mX 1 

If there exists a solution, [X*], which gives a finite maximum value to 

ftX 1 

/[X], there is always a “coupled” solution [W*], for which g[wj has 
, , . m '/ 1 

a finite minimum value, equal to f[X]. (A solution to one problem makes 
the solution to the other problem readily available.) 

To the above statement of the theorem must be added that while the 
primal problem has n variables and m constraints, the dual problem has 
e reverse, m variables and n constraints. Also, if any of the n primal 
variables are unrestricted in sign, then the corresponding dual constraints 
are equa lties, and if the primal constraints are equalities, then the dual 
variables are unconstrained in sign. With regard to the solutions of the 
primal and dual problems, if in the solution of the dual one of its 
inequality constraints is satisfied as an equality, then the primal variable 
“"“Ponding to this dual constraint may be positive, whereas it 
must be zero if the dual constraint is satisfied as an inequality. 

Applying the Duality Theorem to the above example, one obtains the 
dual formulation given in equation (2). Recall that in the primal there 
were 5 variables and 4 constraints; hence in the dual problem there are 
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5 constraints (one corresponding to each of the primal variables) an 
4 variables (one corresponding to each of the primal constraints.) A so, 
since the primal constraints were all equalities, the dual variables are all 
unconstrained in sign. 


DUAL PROBLEM 


Minimize g[W] = tVi 
Subject to to i — w 2 


w 1 


w 2 

w 2 


— m 4 

(2a) 

g 3 

(2b) 

to z ^ 4 

(2c) 

10 z E= 2 

(2d) 

- « 4 § 5 

(2e) 

toz — to 4 6 

(2f) 


— 00<mi<00,-00 <lC2<00,-°0< W; 3< 00 > OC < W 4 < 00 


The advantage of the dual formulation to this problem is now fairly 
obvious. Since each dual constraint involves only two variables, they 
can be solved by inspection, if a value is assigned to w 4 . To see this, 
consider the constraints written in the following equivalent form. 


w 2 ^ tci — 3 
W 3 ^ M?1 — 4, 
Wz ~ u) 2 ~~ 2 
id ^ tv 2 — 5 
m 4 fg Wz — 6 


IV* 2 = — 3 

10* z = - 6 
m* 4 = - 12 



It will be shown below that w 4 varies directly with the value assigned 
to ici, and since g[W] is merely the difference between w u and m 4 , w 1 
can be assigned an arbitrary value without affecting g[W]. Thus, one 
may let w, = 0, a choice which makes all of the other m/s, andjn par¬ 
ticular m 4 , take on negative values. Then, to minimize g[W] - 
m = - Wi , one must minimize the absolute value of m 4 , and at the 
same time satisfy each of the above constraints. It is easy j-° see Y 
inspection that this is achieved by the solution indicated above, i.e., 
W * 1 = 0, w* 2 = - 3, m* 8 = - 5 and m* 4 = - 11. This will be denoted 
as [w*] = (0, - 3, ~ 5, - 11). Thus, the optimal value of the dual 

objective function is g[W*] = u >*i — m* 4 = 0 — (~ H) ~ ^ * s 

interesting to note the similarity between the solution of inequalities 
(2bb) through (2ff), and the conventional forward pass computations. 
For example, the value of w* 3 = - 5 is the largest absolute value of 
the two solutions obtained by treating (2cc) and (2dd) as equalities, 
or equivalently, the smallest absolute value of w 3 which satisfies both 
of these constraints. This is analogous to calculating the earliest event 
time at a merge point by taking the largest of the earliest finish times 
of the merging activities, which are 4 and 5 in this case. 
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Noting that the second and fourth dual constraints, i.e., those given 
7 e j[ ua J : | ons () anc ^ () are satisfied as inequalities, one knows from 
e ua lty theorem that the second and fourth primal variables, i.e., 
^13 and i/24 are zero, while the others may be positive. By checking 
the primal constraints equations (lb) through (le), one sees that the 
optimal solution to the primal problem is given by [Y*l = (it*to u* 

V 23 , y* 24 , #* 34 ) = (1,0,1,0,1), and that /[Y*] =3X114x0 + 2 

1 ^,°. + 6X 1 ~ 1L ( Note also that the requirement, /[Y*] = 
gLW J - 11 is satisfied.) Thus, it is concluded that the network Critical 
path is comprised of activities 1-2, 2-3, and 3-4, and has a total duration 
o 11 time units, a value which can easily be verified by the routine 
torward pass computation. 


LINEAR PROGRAMMING FORMULATION OF 
TIME-COST TRADE-OFF PROBLEM 

The basic formulation of the time-cost trade-off problem will be given 
first, assuming each activity in the network shown in Figure 9-14 has a 
trade-off curve of the form shown in Figure 9-15. The advantage of the 
notation used in this figure is that it replaces the normal and crash costs 
by a single cost slope, C (j . Again letting y tj denote the scheduled dura- 
tion of activity i-j, one can write the total direct project costs as a func- 
tion of these variables as follows: 
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Total direct __ 'Sp V 
project costs ~ ^ 


( Kij Cijtjij ) 


— K Cij-yij (3) 


where ^ ^ is used to denote the summation over all activities in the 

1 ^ 

project network. Since the K y ’s are fixed constants, whose sum is denoted 
by K in equation (3), the total direct project costs are minimized it 

* In this appendix, the symbol Ti will be used m place of E t , used elsewhere m 
this text. 


Maximize f[ Y] 
Subject to Ti + yu 


T 4 - 


2) ^ Ci >y» 

i i 

T) g 0, all ij 
tJii g D lh all ij 
y, s g - dn, all ij 
T i ^ X 


(4a) 

(4b) 

(4c) 

(4d) 

(4e) 


where tlie T k 's are (unknown) variables denoting the earliest expected 
time for node k(k = 1, 2, 3, or 4), and X is the (constant) constrain 
placed on the total project duration, which is merely T 4 - Ti. following 
the CPM convention of letting Ti = 0, the last constraint, equation (4e) 

would merely become T 4 ^ A. . 

The first constraint equation (4b) applies to each activity, *-/, m the 
network, of which there are five in this example. These constraints 
merely state that for activity i-j, the difference between the eailiest 
node times, Ti and T h must be at least as great as y ( p the scheduled 
duration of activity i-j. Similarly, equation (4c) applies to each of the v 
activities in this example; it constrains the scheduled activity duration 
time, M ti , to be equal to or less than the normal activity time, ^ Finally, 
equation (4d) constrains each tj„ to be equal to or greater than e 
crash activity time, dp. The variables, T k . have been omitted from the 
objective function because their cost coefficients are zero; their i ole m 
this formulation is merely to insure that the scheduled values of yp are 
feasible from the standpoint of network logic, and to insure that t e 
project duration does not exceed X. This linear programming formula¬ 
tion, as stated in equations (4a) through (4e), has been written out in 
full in Table 9-4. While this problem could be solved using the sim F e £ 
method to find the schedule [Y*] = (y'u, y* is, y's* !/%> '/ 34 ) which 
satisfies all of the constraints and at the same time maximizes nYJ> a 
more efficient network flow algorithm will be given at the end of t is 
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Formulation tor Continuous Convex Activity Time-Cost Trade-off Curves 

Chapter 9 discussed the use of a piece-wise linear approximation of a 
nonlinear but convex activity time-cost trade-off function. Suppose, for 
example the trade-off curve for activity i-j is as shown in Figure 9-16 
e ow, which is continuous, convex, and nonincreasing. The actual trade- 

tiT" w T 31 the feft ° f Fi S Ure 9 - 16 ’ with the curves on the 
ot mT 'f 7 SCpar 7 S( 'S mCnts of the Piece-wise linear approxima- 
.. f *1 ECtUa CUrVC ' 11115 rc P resentation of <Jij in the objective func- 
bon and the constraint equations is given below, where only that portion 
or the formulation pertaining to activity i-j is given. 

Maximize f[Y] = . . 

Subject to 


Ti + 4 


“f C 2 J /2 ij + . . . 

(5a) 

+ yw - r f § 0 

(5b) 

= lhu g m - d 

(5c) 

= l j2n Si D — m 

(5d) 


Usmg the simplex method to solve this problem will bring y uj and « 2r 

XtS “," on “ 5 e *?*» 0,der - “• 9 ™ w, “ 

below ™ ^ m , (0l|0W! beca „ l > ^ 

f i yuj + C2y l ij 1S bem £ m aximized. It is obvious that this would prevail 
for any number of straight line segments, as long as the actual trade-off 
is convex, which insures that C< > C i+1 , for all i. 



|Slope|= C 2 


m O 0 m-d 

Figure 9-16 Breakdown of a continuous 



o D-m 1,1 

convex activity time-cost trade-off curve. 


iiwr vmm 

mmib kbj v* owriistri i. 

Nnssussa, mrnmm lari 
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Table 9-4. Primal Linear Programming Formulation of The Time-Cost Trade-off 


Problem 


Maximize C 

= x CJt + X X City,> 





— OTi + 0T 2 + 0T 3 + OTi + Cizyiz 

C 2 iY2i -f" O-mYsi 

-t- Ci 3 yi3 + CziYzi + 



Subject to 





T t T. 

t 3 t, y ia y i3 y™ 

y 2i Tzi 

< Constraint 

1 -1 

i 


< 

0 

1 



< 

0 

1 

-i i 


< 

0 

1 

-i 

1 

< 

0 



1 

< 

0 


i 


< 

Dl2 


i 


< 

Dis 


i 


< 

Dzs 



1 

< 

Dm 



1 

< 

D 3 ± 




< 

—c /12 




< 

—dis 


—i 


< 

— C/23 



-1 

< 

—dzi 



-1 

< 

—c /34 

-1 

i 


< 

X 



Activity duration time 

Figure 9-17 Breakdown of a continuous concave activity time-cost trade-off 

curve. 
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Formulation for Continuous Nonconvex Activity 
Time-Cost Trade-off Curves 

!f : rad r off curve is continuous, concave, and noninereasing, the 
gments of a piece-wise linear approximation to the actual curve can 
be brought into the problem in their proper order by employing a non- 

KrVfrf er r alUe \ Varia u le ' An a PP roximation of type fs shown 
Figure 9-17 above, where the actual curve is shown on the left and the 

the ritu'wr* 8 ° f th ! S P iece ‘ wise hnear approximation are shown on 
the right. In this case, the representation of y iS in the objective function 

and the constraint equations is given below, where again only that por¬ 
tion of the formulation pertaining to activity i-j is given 


Maximize f[Y] = 
Subject to 


• • "b ynj + C2l/2ij + . 


(6a) 


Ti + dij + y Uj + y 2i . -T j 
0 ^ yuj 
0 ^ lj2 ij 

8 (m — d) 
8 (D — m) 


8 = 


0 

m - d 
D — m 
i/w 

y? n 

a non-negative integer 


(6b) 

(6c) 

(6d) 

(6e) 

(6f) 

(flg) 


If one puts constraints (6e) and (6f) together, one finds that this 
system of constraints actually requires that 8 be equal to either zero or 
one, as shown in equation (7). 

y 2 n/(D - m) ^8^y Uj /(m - d) ( 7 ) 

If yn is equal to its maximum value, then 8=1 since y 2ii = D - m, and 
because of the integer constraint on 8, it must continue to equal 1 as’long 
as y 2 ij > 0. Consequently, y uj must, as it should, remain equal to its 
maximum value of m - d, as long as y 2ll > 0. When y 2{) = 0, 8 can also 
equal zero, and only then can y nj be less than m - d. Thus, one can see 
that the use of the integer-valued variable, 8, forces the activity segments 
to vary m a manner dictated by the physical problem that they represent. 

It is a simple matter to extend this formulation to more than two 
linear segments by introducing an additional integer-valued variable for 
each additional segment as shown in equation (8). 
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Figure 9-18 Illustrative nonconvex, nonconcave trade-off function. 


y k + i/(d, c + l -d k ) y k /(d lc -d^ l );k = l,2,...,n (8) 

where in general the constraint, 0 ^ yi g d, - d<- n holds. Also, it is 
important to note that this formulation of the problem will work on 
convex trade-off function as well as concave functions; however, it is not 
needed in the former case, as shown by equation (5). Because this formu¬ 
lation can be extended to any number of straight line segments, concave 
or convex, it follows that this integer-variable formulation can be used 
on any trade-off curve that is continuous and nonincreasing, such as the 
curve shown in Figure 9-18 which is neither convex nor concave. 


Formulation for Feasible Point Time-Cost Trade-off Functions 

It often happens that an activity can only be performed in a small number 
of different times, which gives rise to a small set of feasible time- 
cost points. For example, consider an activity t-f that can only be per¬ 
formed at a normal time, D,„ or a crash time, d it . In this formulation ol 
the problem, one requires twof non-negative integer-valued variables as 
follows: 

y Di . =1 if the activity duration is 

= 0 if the activity duration is dij ^g) 

y d .. = 1 if the activity duration is dij 

11 = 0 if the activity duration is D iS 

Using these integer-valued variables, the linear programming formulation 
is as follows: 


t One variable would suffice in this case, since i/d„ = 1 — ymi however, the formu¬ 
lation given in equation (10) is used because it suggests the generalization to 
more than two feasible time-cost points. 
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Maximize /[Y] = • • • - C Dii y mi - C ii&m + • • • (10a) 

Subject to 


Ti + D tl y Dij + - T, ^ 0 (10b) 

ytut + y*n = i (ioc) 

yo t j, y<i„ — non-negative integers (10d) 


If the activity has k different feasible time-cost points, the above formu- 
lation is extended by introducing one non-negative integer-valued vari¬ 
able for each feasible time-cost point and requiring that the sum of all 
or the variables be equal to one. 

The use of integer variables in this manner is, indeed, a very powerful 
tool which could be used in a number of other ways. Consider, for exam¬ 
ple, the criticism put forth by Fondahl 5 that the CPM procedure does 
not account for the fact that activities are sometimes correlated in that a 
speed up of activity A must be accompanied by a speed up in say aetiv- 
rty B as well, because it is accomplished by the use of a special resource 
which acts in common to both of these activities. In this case, one could 
accomplish the requirement that neither or both of the activities A and B 
are augmented by adding a pair of constraints to equation (10), i.e., 
y d -i y d n — 0 an d y d]s — y djl 0, where y ijL and y iB are already required 
to be non-negative integers by constraints like (lOd). This pair of con¬ 
straints accomplishes the desired result because they require, in effect, 
that both variables must be equal to zero or both must be equal to One. 

Solving Problems with Arbitrary Trade-off Functions 

It is not too difficult to combine the above formulations to handle more 
complicated trade-off functions which are combinations of discrete points 
and continuous curves. The details of this procedure can be found injthe 
report by Meyer and Shaffer; 6 the three basic transition forms that must 
be handled are enumerated in problem 5 at the end of Chapter 9. 

The application of the linear programming formulations given by 
equations (4), (5), (6), and (10), to the network given in Figure 9-14 
but with more complicated activity trade-off functions, is presented in 
problem 6. The solution of this very small (five activities) problem re¬ 
quires 13 constraints, and the restriction that two of the variables (one 
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for the concave cost curve for activity 1-2, and one for the discrete cost 
points for activity 3-4) be integer valued. To solve even this small pro - 
lem using the simplex method, together with an integer programming 
algorithm, will require the use of a computer if the task is to be accom¬ 
plished in a reasonable time and at a reasonable cost. Meyer and Shaffer 
estimate that one of the largest present-day computers, together with 
current computer programs, is not capable of handling networks contain¬ 
ing much more than 50 activities. Larger networks can be handled by 
treating small portions of the network as separate problems, and then 
piecing these solutions together to obtain an over-all solution. This pro¬ 
cedure, however, is not a simple task. Although improvements in com¬ 
puters, and particularly in computer programs to solve this type ot 
problem can be expected, the use of linear programming in solving time- 
cost trade-off problems will be restricted to very costly projects unless 
simpler methods of formulating and solving the problem are made pos- 
sible. Fortunately, a great simplification is possible, if all of the activity 
time-cost trade-off curves are continuous, convex, and nonincreasmg as 
shown in Figure 9-16. Under these assumptions the problem can be 
formulated as a network flow problem for which an extremely efficient 
algorithm is available; it can handle networks with thousands of activities 
even on moderate sized computers. The next section will treat the 
general problem of flows in networks , and then this appendix will be 
concluded by the development of the network flow algorithm to solve 
the time-cost trade-off problem. 


NETWORK FLOW THEORY 

This section will be based on the following set of definitions, which are 
presented in a more complete mannei by Hadley. 9 

Graph 

A set of two or more nodes with certain pairs of these nodes joined 
by one or more lines (called branches) will be called a graph. 

In applications to critical path methods, the nodes are called events 
and the branches are called activities. The nodes will be numbered, and 
they in turn will identify the individual branches. 

Path 

A path joining nodes i and / is an ordered set of branches, 
fpq) (t,u), («,/), such that each node in the ordered set, with the 
possible exception of the first and last nodes, is the end point for two and 
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ptLt ” d “ ‘ “ i I - “»«1 •!.« erfremify 

Loop 

If a path is defined so that i = /, then the path is called a loop. 

Network 

of tk g“7 l “ * graph !UCh th " ‘ «“ '** plooein Ih. branches 

and ..rndnlg Z^'; ^ «*«H *> nod. i 

Oriented Network 

money, etc y be an electrlc <»“> a fluid, goods, 

Project Network 

from ms, "TrZ\ode n toT nte \r tWOr ^ ** ^ “ 0riented P-* 
every node in he network to “ the network, and from 

loops W ° rk *° a Sm § le Smk node > b «t contains no oriented 


Maximal Fiows in Ale,works-Unear Programming Formuiation 

SeZSbt Tt C l Wh r £«”«*« have capacity restrictions 

uy U t} ^ U, which may be finite or infinite u Q ui . 

compute the maximum possible flow (steady stateflnw b P r ° bIem 1S to 

tz s r ss v* ■* »ss — s? 

%T anrount ? S T 

wdl be referred „ e ra « eapac.ies. Th? h„.„ p'l.g,,^ 
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can then b, written « follow,, wher. th. some, 1. numbed 

1 and the sink node, N. 

Maximize f[Yl =£7,. - V 7 ,, (H *1 

Subie M .o2jn=2»«‘ = 2 ’ ' ■' N_1 <nb ’ 


0 y<> = all i,j 


(lie) 


Tbe summations uscri h„e are umfersfood .0 be ove, ^“be, in .be 

SE£r,?^- w ^ 


Intuitive Maximal Network Flow Algorithm 


iniunivts inciAiiiioi ... 

The following intuitive approach to solving this problem is 8 ive ” ^^° w> 
Sd wm be applied to the illustrative network shown m Figure 9-19a. 

step 1. Starting at the source, move along branches of positive capacity 
until you reach the sink. Enumerate the opacities of these 
branches denote the minimum of these capacities by d, set t 
flow t the path equal to d, and finally deduct d from each of 
thiTbranch capacities along the path in question to obtain the 

remaining or excess branch capacity. 

___ 2 Reneat the above operation for the new network capacities until 
E. longer .ps.l, from source .0 sink wi.b positive c.pacr- 
ties. The maximal flow is then the sum of the flows in the pat 
which were obtained at each step. In carrying out step 2, a flow 
in the wrong direction (against the branch orientation) is per¬ 
missible as long as the net flow is nonnegative. If one, lets » « 
and u'ii denote 8 simultaneous flows in the same branch but i 
opposite directions, then the net flow «,« is given by equation (12). 

d it g y„ = y'u - y'» § °> and y’ Si - t/iy (12) 

Thus, one can compute the excess capacities for branch i -» / by using 
equation (13). 


= dn - tin and - tfn 
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Incremental flow added = 3 
Total flow = 3 


Incremental flow added = 4! 
Total flow = 7 



Incremental flow added = $ 
Total flow =13 


Incremental flow added = 1 
Total flow = 14 


Figure 9-19 Illustrative network with remaining branch capacity indicated. 

If one applies this intuitive procedure to the network in Figure 9-20, 
one could go through the iterations listed in Table 9-5 to arrive at the 
maximal flow of 14 units; the effects of each of these iterations are indi¬ 
cated in Figure 9-19b, c, d, and e. It should be emphasized that while 
these particular four iterations are not unique, the end result consisting 
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H,j = D fi max (0, C„- - f Vs )-d tj max (0, f tj - C tj ), 


Dij Cij ■ 


(+) 


(-) 


Along this line W, y = D„ (C t) - fy), since 
f Sj < C h and hence D tj max (0, C tj - f$= D lf ( C ir f tj ), 
and - d tj max (0, f C fj ) = zero. 


Coordinates are {C ijt 0) 




Coordinates of the 
origin are {0, 0) 


Along this line H i} - -d - tj (f u - C fj ), since 
f,j = Cjj, and hence D sj max (0, C it - f tj ) = 
zero, and -du max (0, f ti - C ,y ) = d,j (fy ■ C# ) 


Figure 9-20 Development of the Piece-Wise linear convex nature of Hij. 


of a maximal flow of 14 is unique. A formal procedure for finding this 
value will now be given. 


Table 9-5. One Possible Set of Iterations in Finding Maximal Network Flow 
for Figure 9-19 


Iteration 

Path 

d 

Figure Number 

1 

(1,2), (2, 4), (4, 5) 

3 

9-19b 

2 

(1,3), (3, 5) 

4 

9-19c 

3 

(1,4), (4, 5) 

6 

9-19d 

4 

(1,4), (4, 2), (2,5) 

1 

9-19e 


Maximal Flow = 

14 



Node Labeling Algorithm for Finding Maximal Network Flow 

Starting with the source, and working towards the sink, the nodes are 
given a two part label [k,e(/)] where k indicates the node from which 
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one came to label node /, and e(/) indicates the minimum, but positive , 
excess branch flow along the path to node j; it is equal to e(k) or e kh 
whichever is smaller. For example, if one is labeling node 5 from node 4 
then ’ 

[&,e(/)] = {4, minimum [e 45 ,€(4)]} 

This labeling process is repeated until one of two cases occur. 

(a) No additional nodes can be labeled, and the sink is not labeled. 
In this case, the existing flow is maximal, and the algorithm is 
terminated. This case is called nonbreakthrough. 

(b) The sink is labeled. In this case, called breakthrough, the existing 
flow can be increased by an amount equal to e(N). The flow is 
increased and we repeat this node labeling algorithm on the net¬ 
work with excess capacities revised as follows: 

e A r * ~ e ™ ~ e (N), e sr = e sr + e(N), and 

“* e ij £° r branches not in the above labeled path 

The application of this node labeling algorithm to the network shown 
in Figure 9-19 is summarized in Table 9-6. The last column in this table 


Table 9-6. Node Labels for Network Flow Algorithm Applied to Figure 9-19 


Node 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Iterations Corresponding to Figures 9-19b, c, d, and e 
9-19b 9-19c 9-19d 9-l9e 


(~ 00 ) 
(1,3) 

(2, 3) 
(4, 3) 


Ji. 


(-, 00 ) 

(-, ") 

(-, ") 

(“, 00 

—- 

— 

(4,1) 


(1,4) 

— 


__ 

— 

(1,7) 

(1,1) 

;; __ 

(3, 4) 

(4, 6) 

(2,1) 

— 


I 


indicates that with excess capacities, as given in Figure 9-19e, no nodes 
other than the source can be labeled; hence, nonbreakthrough occurs and 
the algorithm is terminated. 


It is clear that flows obtained at each stage in the above labeling 
algorithm are feasible; it is not obvious, however, that the final flow is 
maximal. The latter proof, which will only be outlined here, is based on 
the following definition of a cut set of network branches. 


Cut 

A cut in a network is a collection of oriented branches such that every 
oriented path from source to sink contains at least one branch in the cut. 
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There is an important max flow-min cut theorem which states that if 
we find the total capacity of the cut, i.e., the sum of the capacities of the 
branches in the cut set, then the capacity of the minimum capacity cut 
set is equal to the maximal flow in the network. The proof of this theorem 
is based on the obvious fact that the total capacity of any cut set is equal 
to or greater than the total flow in the network, which by definition must 
pass through the cut set. Now, if one divides the network nodes into two 
subsets, L denoting labeled nodes, and U the unlabeled nodes, then it can 
be shown that for the network as labeled at the termination of the above 
algorithm, the following holds. 

^ ^ d it = total capacity of cut set = total network flow (14) 

ieL )cV 

Here the total capacity of the cut set is equal to the total flow, and hence, 
it must be the maximal flow, since the network flow can never exceed the 
total capacity of any cut set. The particular set of branches defined by 
equation (14) is referred to as the minimal cut set, i.e., the cut set having 
minimal capacity. In the above example, this cut set consists of branches 
1-2, 1-4, and 1-3, whose capacity of 3 + 7 + 4 = 14 is equal to the maxi- 
mal network flow. 


APPLICATION OF NETWORK FLOW THEORY TO THE 
TIME-COST TRADE-OFF PROBLEM 

The linear programming formulation of the time-cost trade-off problem 
has been given above in equation (4). It was referred to as the piima 
problem, and was written out in Table 9-4 for the illustrative netwoik 
given in Figure 9-14. Applying the dual theorem of linear programming 
to this network leads to the dual formulation given in Table 9-7. In this 
table the variables corresponding to constraint equations (4b), (4c), and 
(4d) are denoted by f ih v ih and w ih respectively, while the constraint on 
the project duration, equation (4e), gives rise to the variable v. Note a so 
that all of the dual constraints are equalities, since all of the primal vari¬ 
ables are unrestricted in sign, and the dual variables are all constrained 
to be nonnegative, since the primal constraints are all inequalities. 

The first constraint equation of the dual formulation in Table 9-7 has 
a network flow interpretation, stating that the flow out of the initial 
(node) event is equal to the total network flow v, and the fourth equation 
states that the flow into the terminal (node) event is also v. Similarly, the 
second and third constraint equations state that there is a conservation 
of flow at the intermediate network events, i.e., at events 2 and 3. It will 
be shown below that the variables v i} and can be expressed as func- 
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tions of the flow variables, f ti , and the activity cost slopes, C,,. Thus, in 
the last five constraint equations in Table 9-7, the activity cost slopes wi 
be the constraints on the flow in the network activities. 

Referring to the dual formulation (since D if =£ dij for all y), v n and/ 
or to,, must be 0 in an optimal solution. For example, suppose (C 12 - fri) 

> 0; then v 12 - tv 12 > 0 must hold because of the constraint which states 

fl2 + t>i2 “ tVl2 = ^12 

and hence v 12 > w 12 . Now, since D 12 S d 12 , minimizing (v 12 D 12 ~ mndtt) 
in the objective function requires that u> 12 = 0, since it is constraine to 
be nonnegative. In this manner, one can verify each of the following 
statements 

Cil-fii > 0-*U>« = 0 ( 15 ) 

Cy - = 0= 10i, = 0 (16) 

C„-fo<0-*o« = 0 (17) 

Hence, one may eliminate the v ti and w tJ variables by expressing them 
as functions of the known cost slopes, Cy, and the remaining dual 
variable, fij. 

From equations (15), (16), and (17), one can express v it and Wy in 
terms of C 4 y and fn as follows: 

Vij = maximum (0, C 4 y — fij)> and (18) 

Wij = maximum (0, fn — C if ) (1^) 

The objective function of the dual then becomes 

Minimize G = Xv + [Dij max(0, Cij — fij) ~~ d ^ max(0, fij G^)] 

4 j (20) 

While the v if and v) tJ variables have been eliminated, the resulting prob¬ 
lem is now a nonlinear programming problem because of the nonlinearity 
of the objective function, G. Fortunately, a function of the form 

Hi f = max(0, C {j - / y ) - Ay max(0, f if - C 4 y) (21) 

is piece-wise linear and convex since d {j g D { y. This is shown in Figure 
9-20. Thus, even though equation (20) above is nonlinear, it can be dealt 
with by linear methods merely by breaking each of the variables, fij, 
into two parts, corresponding to the two pieces of their cost curve. This 
latter procedure is not unlike our previous replacement of a convex 
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( 22 ) 


activity cost curve by two or more pseudo-activity cost curves. Here, 
e can replace f tj by the sum of two nonnegative variables as follows: 

fij — fijl + fi]2 

where the new variables are subject to the constraints 

0 ^ fm § C ih and 0 g f ij2 g oo ^23) 

To verify that this formulation is correct, note first that the coefficient of 

it’is - I7'- POr !, IOn ° f m e dUal ° bjeCtiVe function is - and for f m 

coefficient forT it f ?S ^ < al g ebraicaI1 y) ttan the 

tion iff nHh V that m minim izmg the dual objective func- 

mrrltlh 0, f “ ~ itS . maximum vala e, and hence the replace- 
= 0 ? Ca J Va k1 ’ 1 '®'’ u “ hl f v' 1 reaches C„, its maximum value, f, r 

an( i a d Whe " >°’ f ' n 7 Clh 3 constant Now if one defines C tjk 
and d ijk as suggested by the above analysis 

Ci n = Ctj and C ij2 = oo 

dm = Dij and d ij2 = d {j C 24 ) 

dUaI f0lmUlati ° n - ^ 


fijkdijic 

• (25a) 

V; i~ 1 

0; i = 2, 3 

(25b) 

V; i = 4 

(25c) 


i j It 

Subject to 22(/ i „-fe) = { 

j k ~ 

0 g fijk ^ C ijlc ; all ijk 

Ogo 

InferKTemn" ^uT^ Befu>0 '* fl ° W interpretation. First, 

. f . , Prejeet by paralleling each original activity by a second 

m y abeled */l and //'2, respectively, as shown in Figure 9-21. Each 

ftmetion coeffi bas a maximum capacity of C,,„ aid an objective 
total fl e ® cient i e., the activity normal or crash time, and the 

tion tn°r Th laS a " ° b i ective function coefficient of A, the project dura- 
tion rime The problem now is to construct a total flow of value v from 

1 £1™“ —* ,fe -»«*»* <*« “<-*> c. 

and E oairfo f f'! ^ bas replaced maximization 

p rs of activities join events, the problem is now a standard linear 

programming problem. The first difference could be eliminated by multi- 
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Figure 9-21 Enlarged project network. 


plying the objective function by - 1, and the latter difference by replac- 
^ each pair of parallel activities by two pseudo-activities m 
These changes need not be made here because the problem is now in the 

desired form for developing the network flow a, S orltl ™ “^ ^ °^ e 
Before proceeding with this development, however, the nature of the 
simplex solution to this problem will be considered. 


Simplex Solution Procedure 


[f one were to solve this problem using the simplex method of linear 
programming, one could multiply the objective function by 1 to chang 
it to a maximization problem as follows: 


G = G* = 


Xv + fijkdijk 

i j k 


( 26 ) 


md begin the computations by letting X - Ad, the length of the pr°j«* 
iiritical path using all normal times, D,, Next, one could treat the problem 
is a parametric problem in linear programming, ere one 
much A can be changed without changing the basic feasible solution, and 
subsequently goes from one basic solution to another until A — M 
minimum possible length of the project cntica pa (s) . P h 

duration when all critical path activities are scheduled at their crash 


"‘‘rot what is going on here, consider the problem with only two 
variables, v and f, and objective function, G - - A v + df. Suppos 
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Figure 9-22 Simplified version of time-cost trade-off problems to illustrate para 

metric linear programming. "'ustrate para- 

further that the constraints on the problem are as shown in Figure 9 22 
Heuristically, it can be seen from this figure that for Tfiverl 1 t 
which makes G* parallel to the line 1-2 Tfli r Va, " e of A ’ 

from Vi to t? 2 . When noint 2 hoc K ’ u j V ’ CaD increased 
duced in order for G* tn h p nT” however > A must be re- 

nf i-hic ,v *. i reductions m A because v 2 > v u The effert 

^sa^5i=*=r^ 

work given in Figure 9-14 Utl °" ‘° the iIlus ^tive net- 
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Activities 1-2, 2-3, and 3-4 
at net of $5/time unit 
V Activities 2-4 and 3-4 at $4/time 


Activities 1-2 and 1-3 at $4/time unit 
1 Activity 3-4 at $3/time unit 



Activities 1-3 and 2-3 at $2/time unit 

/ Activity 2-3 at $1/time unit 


Project duration time 


Figure 


Total project direct time-cost curve for illustrative example. 


THE DUAL NETWORK FLOW ALGORITHM 

This algorithm is an event labeling process similar to the one developed 
m L pSL section on NawoJ to Tbeo>y. TV.^ 
tiallv a systematic search for a flow augmenting path from the some 
* (node) denoted by to 4 = tetmln.l (»nk) £“ d '>( 

denoted by t. An event is considered to be in one of three states. (L) 
unlabeled, Y (2) labeled and scanned, or (3) labeled and ° 

main reason underlying the computational 

process is that once an event is labeled and scanned, J" ls 

for the remainder of that labeling cycle. Labeling a n ^ ' 
to locating a path from event » to event i that can be the ^.tmlsegmen 
of a flow augmentation path. While there may be many such paths fr 
° to i, finding one suffices. Enough information is carried along m the 
labels so that if the terminal event, t, is labeled, a case called l eak 
through the resulting flow change along the path can be madcread y^ 
STn the other hand, the terminal event is not labeled, a case called 
nonbreakthrough the flow through the network is maximal, and the set 

7,“.^ ta. 

cut-set, determines what event tunes must be redu “™ d ^ taken This 
they may be reduced before the next labeling cycle is ^ 

corresponds to moving from point (t>i, /i) to (w, U) S 

These event time reductions, which always include the te 
Hpfprmine the total project duration 1 eduction, as we 

f„”M»l?Foiea *" d h ““ “““ “ U ” ■ ,r0|eC, 
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an /;, r i St ’ f it iS . aSS r ied that the starting project event is numbered » = 1 

n»,nbeLlTS t K«Mr^ \ ^ 


&ijk 


Ti + d ijk — T 


rpi i ^ . (27) 

SV d^nf t Wb,Ch dm = ° *'» >* id >” b » «'»»*. Note 

2SA£3r:ssi; rf " r Tfv *-* 

when ,h. „c,i„ ty „ 

Start 

(a) ^forint = T ‘’ COmputed in the usual manner letting Sfo = 

(b) Let all f (jk = 0. 

second ifemenTwlih .Tp bel "S *»«• “s 

s,:£ h ,:^ 

that the labeling (flow) is from i to i The TT*! ^ "“Tt “1“ denotes 
largest permissible flow change along the path froTsto ? ’ en ° teS ^ 

^/Vsf Labeling 

Always label the initial project event s = 1 with [— _ .nt _ , 

Event , can be labeled from a labeled node i if activity (i / 2)7s “d 
missible; event / is then labeled [i, 2 + e(i) = M 1 y ( ’ h l > ad ‘ 

' g,,s l,beled) ’ ,hen Mher - 

Second Labeling 

The above event labels are retained, and all events revert to the „„ 

* the arej 

<a) «•;»“ “ 1 k ,,M * d “ *+ 

critical path through^A^ne^o^k^af^ signil!es that a 
crash times; d t „ = 0 »!, = d, f„, !” f f ° t Un • ^ ^ ° f its acavities at their 
the project duration time is possible. 1V1 ^ Hence> no furtIler reduction in 
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(b) jik is admissible and f m > 0. Here event/is la eied /c e(/)] 
where e(j) = min [e(i), /,,-]■ (Note, / < * m this instance ) 

It breakthrough occurs at the completion of the second labeling, 
change the flow by adding or subtracting e(t) (according to t e sign 
supefscr pt on fe i/the event label) along the path from s to t directed 
by the labels. 11 nonbreakthrough occurs, single out the; 
of activities which together comprise the minimal cut-set for the netwo . 

5 1 = [(ijk)\i labeled, ; unlabeled, d m < 0] and let Ai - mm d„ k ] 

5 2 = [ (ijk) | i unlabeled, / labeled, d ijk > 0] and let A 2 = min [d m ] 

i 1 . a _ / a ^ ) Now change event times, T { , by subtracting 

Horn unlabeled i Diseard * 

labels and start a new cycle of this labeling process until it is terminated 

by a breakthrough in a First Labeling. . .i 

Each new set of event times, T„ yield a new point on the project 
time-cost curve. Letting P(A) denote the total project direct costs for 
scheduled project duration of X = T„ one can write 

p(a) = v j2 Ciiyti=K " 22 Ctm (28) 

. 7 i i 

i j i 3 

where yij = min [Thi (Ft Ti] 

Application of the Dual Network Flow Algorithm 

The above network flow algorithm will now be applied to the simple 
nertvork V given in Figure 9-14 at the beginning of this appends. and 
show in enlarged form in Figure 9-21. The starting conditions for the 
t,g hsL Table M under .he In,Sal labeling cycle 
ie f.;= 0 for all ijk, and d til denotes the negative of the total slack 
for activity ij as determined in the initial forward pass computations, and 

t"?m'L.’y d,„ - (A - 4). The ,n„,al cycle .1 

results in a breakthrough, and hence the flow rs ”8™"“f J 4 " * 

unit along the path indicated by the node labels, i.e., activities3 1, , 

then 2 3 1 and finally 1, 2, 1; this augmentation is written in the labe 

ingcycle U« «*. on labeling cycle I, the Smri 

Labeling results in nonbreakthrough and calls for a re uction in e 
unlabeled event times, ie., events 3 and 4. The updated event times, 
aaivity durations, aud .deity S 

in the tabulation below. This process is continued until the First Label 
ing of cycle XI results in a breakthrough, which signals the termination 
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of the algorithm. This is equivalent to saying that the activities along 
one or more legs of the critical paths have all reached their crash times, 
and hence no further reduction in the project duration time is possible 
The project cost curve developed in making these computations is given 
in Figure 9-23. 6 
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Table 9-8. Event Labeling 


Node 

/, k, e(i) 

/, k, e(i) 

i, k, e(i) 

i, k, e(i) 

/, k, ett) 

1 = s 

2 

3 

4 = f 

— — 00 

1! r,3 

2, n 1 

3, i + , 1 

00 

1’, A 2 

— — 00 

ill*, 2 
1.1M 

3, r, 1 

— — 00 

3 J 

1,1 + , 2 

— 00 

J > 

1, 1 + , 2 

2, 2 + , 2 
3,1M 

Labeling Cycle 

Initial 

/ 

II 

III 

IV 

Activity 

1—2 fizi 

/12a 

Cia — 3 C/121 

d 12a 

0 

0 

0 

-2 

1 




Activity 

1-3 /m 

/l32 

Cl3 = 1 Cfl31 

C/l32 

0 

0 

-1 

-3 , 


0 

-2 

1 

1 

-1 

Activity 

2—3 ?231 

/23a 

C23 — 1 C/231 

dz 32 

0 

0 

0 

-2 

1 

1 

—1 


2 

0 

Activity 

2—4 /241 

/24a 

C24 = 1 ^241 

Cf 242 

0 

0 

-3 

-6 


-2 

-5 


-1 

-4 

Activity 

3—4 f 341 

/34a 

C34 — 3 0/341 

c/342 

0 

0 

0 

-5 

1 


2 
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h k, e(j) 

>, k, e(i) 

L k, e(j) 

L k, e(j) 

L k, e(j) 

l.k, e (ij 

l.k.ed) 

— — cc 

3 3 

1, r, i 

2, 2*, 1 

1, V, i 

2 , 2 + , 1 

2 , 1 + , 1 

— — 00 

9 9 

— — 00 

3,’ 2~, 1 

1 , 2 + , «> 

3,’ 2~, 1 

1 > 2 + , - 
2 , 2 + , 1 

— _ 00 

3 1 

1 , 2 + , oo 

— — 00 

1 , V, 00 

1 , 2 + , 00 

2 , 2 + , 03 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 
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NETWORK 
COST CONTROL 


In the previous chapter, techniques are explained for 
planning a project to optimize its time-cost restraints. 
This chapter considers means of controlling the expen¬ 
ditures as the project progresses in time and in accom¬ 
plishment. The use of the network and critical pat 
schedule computations as vehicles for expenditure 
status reports is discussed, and analysis of these 
reports to aid in the control of future expenditures is 
illustrated. Such status reporting and analysis may 
take many forms; this chapter shall consider primarily 
Kacir' miestions: 


(1) What are the actual project costs to date? 

(2) How do the actual costs to date compare with 
planned costs to date? 

(3) What are the project accomplishments to date. 
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(4) Sth £ T a T al C0St / ° f SpeCifi0 accom pli s hments compare 
-n , P aimed costs of these accomplishments? 

¥ ,u W rt “ ay the P r °J' ect be ex Pected to overrun or under 
run the total planned cost? 

(6) levels of faterit OVe ^ Ue ^ 0nS t0 Vaiious Visions and 

levels or interest within the project? 


BACKGROUND 

“■* *«*r »f-«,p 

were developed along wdh tl^eVCTM td^ER? s 

to answer the !h 7 COm P uter and manual procedures 

to answer the above questions were developed by individual CPM and 
TERT users in the Derinr? TQ^Q—iofio t * i and 

control aspects of “PERT-type systems^” ^^ 6m P hasized the cost 

DO ° =r 

SSS^iSsr - Sr £S$Z 

cpm h» ^rr: 
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in CPM and PERT with respect to cost control. In 1963 the U^S. Army 

have aiso begun to specify some applications of cost data ™ h 

CPM requirements. Some construction companies have developed CPM 
cost control systems of their own. 

BASIC PROBLEMS 

While in theory the concepts of cost control based on the project net¬ 
work are not complex, the design and the implementation of a practical 
cost control system is not readily accomplish.3<b The 
lems facing the system designer may be classified as (1) those relat ® 

to organizational conflicts, and (2) those related to the 
ciencv of the system. The basic organizational problem is the conflict 
between the project approach of network cost contro an t e unc 1 
approach of cost accounting procedures found most m industry. This 
conflict is manifest particularly in the design of input and output phases 
of network control systems. The input to a network 
development of an activity accounting procedure by which actua p 
diture data are coded to provide association with activities (or g p 
S^iA^X project network. The output from the system bke- 
^ project-oriented to provide project summary reports 
mganized by time Jeriod, areas of responsibility, and technical subdivi- 

S1 ° The efficiency °of the system is a problem because network-oriented 
systems lend themselves to major increases m the amount of detai 
SI. .0 4. manager. The level ol detail ia bolh 
the inherent hazard of such systems, and it is one of * e P ril ^ ta ^ 
of the system designer to achieve the level of detail hat provides t 
greatest return on the investment in the system. A network cost co ^ol 
system can easily require routine input data mquantities :and frequen¬ 
cies that project personnel find extremely burdensom . 
requirements are reduced and the procedures simplified the ^stein via 
come to an early death. Similar dangers lie in the design of the data- 
processing and output phases of the system. 


ACTIVITY ACCOUNTING 

Basic CPM and PERT systems gained acceptance rapidly because the 
critical oath concept filled a generally recognized need for improved, 
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formal procedures for project planning and scheduling. In the cost con¬ 
trol area, however, formal accounting procedures have been long estab¬ 
lished. Thus, one of the greatest obstacles to the use of network cost 
control particularly in the large aerospace firms, has been the difficulty 

of developing a network system compatible with the established account- 
mg system. 

Generally speaking, accounting systems in organizations engaged in 
project-type endeavors are designed to plan budgets and to report expen¬ 
ditures both by organizational unit and by project. However, the empha¬ 
sis is on the organizational unit accounts (section, department, division, 
etc.), inasmuch as the objectives of the accounting system are sum¬ 
maries of expenditures by the functional elements of the organization. 
Where the accounting codes also permit summaries by project the 
project summary represents the lowest level of detailed cost reporting 
available to the operating management. The purpose of the critical path 
approach, on the other hand, is to provide more detailed information 
and control within the project. 

Cost data, like time data, must be applied to activities in the project 
nehvork. The budgeting and recording of expenses both by cost item 
and by network activity clearly means that a more elaborate system is 
required. Not only are there more codes and figures to deal with, but 
there are many more decisions to make. For example, consider the 
following typical questions developed in the application of cost data 
to a project network: 

(1) Electronic testing gear is purchased for use in several activities 

in the project. Should the cost of the gear be assigned entirely 
to the purchasing activity, when the expenditure actually occurs, 
or should it be allocated over the activities involving use of the 
gear? ° 

(2) What cost, if any, should be assigned to the curing of concrete? 
Approval of shop drawings? Negotiation of a subcontract? 

(3) Should overhead be included or only direct costs? If overhead 
is included, is it computed the same way for all activities? 

(4) How should the costs associated with project management be 
shown, as activities or as overhead? 

Such questions arise largely from the fact that basic time-oriented 
networks and the fist of project cost items represent two different sets 
of data. Although the sets largely overlap, many elements of the project 
which involve costs have not been shown in the network. This is par¬ 
ticularly true of management and other overhead expenses. Certain other 
activities involve no direct costs but consume time and perhaps should 
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account for a portion of the indirect costs. Various answers to these 
activity accounting problems have been worked out in the development 
of the network cost control systems that exist today. One of the most 
significant of the current techniques is the use of groups of activities, or 
“work packages,” in the coding of the cost accounts. Work packages are 
selected groups of activities that define a particular unit of work under 
the responsibility of a particular organizational unit. Cost data for work 
packages, including supervisory and management overhead, are sum¬ 
marized by the package code. The DOD-NASA Guide\ includes the 
following comments on the organization of work packages: 

“End Item Subdivisions. The development of the work breakdown struc¬ 
ture begins at the highest level of the program with the identification of 
project and items (hardware, services, equipment, or facilities). The major 
end items are then divided into their component parts (e.g., s y ste ™ s > sub " 
systems, components), and the component parts are further divided and 
subdivided into more detailed units. ... The subdivision of the work break¬ 
down continues to successively lower levels, reducing the dollar value and 
complexity of the units at each level, until it reaches the level where the 
end item subdivisions finally become manageable units for planning an con 
trol purposes. The end item subdivisions appearing at this last level m the 
work breakdown structure are then divided into major work packages (e.g., 
engineering, manufacturing, testing). At this point, also, responsibility for the 
work packages will be assigned to corresponding operating units m the con¬ 
tractor’s organization. 

“The configuration and content of the work breakdown structure and the 
specific work packages to be identified will vary from project to project an 
will depend on several considerations: the size and complexity of the project, 
the structure of the organizations concerned, and the managers judgment 
concerning the way he wishes to assign responsibility for the work. These 
considerations will also determine the number of end item subdivisions that 
will be created on the work breakdown structure before the major work 
packages are identified and responsibility is assigned to operating units in a 
contractor’s organization. 

“Further Functional or Organizational Subdivisions. An organization unit 
will usually identify smaller work packages within the major work packages 
assigned to it. This division of work may take the form of more detailed 
functional (e.g., engineering) identification, such as systems engineering, 
electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, or it may take the foim o a 
more detailed end item identification with engineering, such as instrumenta¬ 
tion engineering, power cable engineering, missile section assembly engineer¬ 
ing, and so forth. . . . The form chosen for more detailed identification will 
depend, again, on the structure of the performing organization and the man¬ 
ager’s judgment as to the way he wishes to assign responsibility for the work. 


t Reference 4, pages 27 and 29. 
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The number of these smaller subdivisions will naturally depend on the dollar 
value of the major work packages and the amount of detail needed by the 
manager to plan and control his work. Normally, the lowest level work 
packages will represent a value of no more than' $100,000 in cost and no 
more than three months in elapsed time. 

“THE WORK PACKAGES FORMED AT THE LOWEST LEVEL OF 
BREAKDOWN, THEN, CONSTITUTE THE BASIC UNITS IN THE 
PERT COST SYSTEM BY WHICH ACTUAL COSTS ARE (1) COL¬ 
LECTED AND (2) COMPARED WITH ESTIMATES FOR PURPOSES 
OF COST CONTROL.” 

The work package approach represents a practical compromise in the 
concept of activity accounting in the aerospace industry. A similar 
approach may be applicable in other industries where network cost 
control is desired. In the construction industry, for example, the lowest 
level work packages may be identical or nearly identical to the bid items 
in the project. In some cases the package would be represented on the 
network by a single activity; in most cases it would be comprised of a 
group of activities within a division of the project, such as the concrete 
work for the first floor of a building. The specific work package organi- 
zation would naturally vary with the type of project, areas of respon¬ 
sibility of the foremen and superintendents, the capabilities of the cost 
accounting system, and other factors related to the particular company 
and its projects. An explanation of one construction company’s approach 
is given at the end of this chapter. 


DEVELOPING THE COST PUN, OR BUDGET 

Assuming that an activity accounting scheme has been established, the 
first step in the application of network cost controls to a project is the 
preparation of the network. While the network rules are not changed by 
cost considerations, the organization of the network will be influenced 
by the work package approach. The next step is the basic scheduling 
computation which gives the earliest and latest start and finish times 
for each activity. 

At this point the estimated cost data for each activity or work pack¬ 
age may be added to the network, and the first cost computation is 
made, which is the summation of all estimated costs by time period. 
This summation is performed in the same way that “resources” were 
summed m Chapter 8. In this summation it may be assumed that all 
activities will begin at their earliest start times, ES. One may also elect 
to make the summation based on latest start times, LS. Using Figure 10-1 
as an example, these computations result in the curves shown in Figure 
10-2, which define the range of feasible budgets. 
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Piqure 10-1 Illustrative network with estimated costs of activities (or work 
packages). Time unit is one week. 


Now a particular budget curve, lying somewhere between the ES 
and LS curves, is usually desired. Such a curve may be determined by 
inspecting the network for activities which, for one reason or an 0 ™*’ 
should start at some time between their ES and LS times. The budget 
curve then may be recomputed on the basis of the scheduled start times. 
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In some cases it may be desirable to select the scheduled start times 
by systematic procedures, such as those described in Chapter 8. Such 
an approach may be warranted by special problems in scheduling labor 
or equipment. The same procedures explained in Chapter 8 may also be 
applied, where the rate of expenditure of funds is the critical limitation. 
For example, it may be necessary to find a schedule which limits the 
maximum expenditure in any one time period; in this case extensions in 
the time length of the critical path may be required. In another situa¬ 
tion it may be desirable to schedule the project to level the requirements 
for funds within a limitation on the length of the project. The proce¬ 
dures for both approaches, as given in Chapter 8, are applicable when 
the limiting resource is money, where money can be considered merely 
as another type of resource whose availability by time periods is re¬ 
stricted. 


OBTAINING ACTUAL TIME AND COST DATA 

As the project progresses, actual expenditures are recorded by activity. 
In the case of labor costs, these may be recorded on weekly time cards 
which require the distribution of each person’s time over the various 
activities in which he participated. The activities must be coded of 
course, to correspond to the network codes. This requirement adds to 
the paperwork burden of the working personnel and their supervisors, 
a fact which must be carefully considered in the design of the forms 
and procedures. 

In this regard it should be noted that it is quite possible and desir¬ 
able to utilize the same input data for payroll and other accounting 
purposes, thus minimizing the red tape for the personnel by avoiding 
input duplication. This also implies the development of a mechanized 
cost accounting system for the organization, or the integration of an 
existing mechanized system with the network cost control system. An 
integrated, mechanized cost system of this type has the additional advan¬ 
tage of providing quick reports on actual expenditures. One cause of 
failure m attempts to develop a network cost control system has been 
the inability of the existing accounting system to provide actual costs 
soon enough to be of value in controlling the project. 

In the case of materials, subcontracted activities, and other cost 
items, actual expenditures may be recorded in relation to the total 
progress on the activity. For example, at the time for the periodic cost 
report a particular activity may be judged to be 75 percent complete. 
It this is a subcontracted activity, the cost may be recorded at 75 percent 
of the total budgeted or contracted cost for the activity. This method 
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involves an assumption of a linear time-cost relationship which may not 
be appropriate in all cases. In some activities, for example, 75 percent 
of the costs may be incurred in the first 25 percent of the time required 
for the activity; the activity of pouring and curing concrete would be 
an example. In such cases it may be desirable to divide the activity into 
two or more activities which may each be treated linearly, or some 
method other than linear apportionment may be used. Naturally, this 
point may be of considerable concern if the cost control system is to 
be the basis for periodic payments to subcontractors, or if the financing 
agent or the contracting agency uses the system as a basis for periodic 
payments to the prime contractor. 

Essentially, the problem here revolves about the difference in the 
two ways of measuring progress—by time and by costs. It is quite pos¬ 
sible that a system will be developed that utilizes both measures. For 
each activity in progress at the reporting date, estimates of the time and 
cost remaining will be made. Thus, where a percentage of the time for 
an activity remains and some other percentage of the costs remain, these 
data may be recorded in the input forms, and computational use may 
be made of them. However, it does not appear that complications of 
this type will be worthwhile. In most applications of network cost con¬ 
trols, at any reporting date only a small percentage of the project activi¬ 
ties will be in progress. Among these few activities, most will be 
adequately treated by the assumption of a linear relationship between 
the time and cost. Where this assumption is incorrect, the effect on the 
total cost control pictures is likely to be quite small. By this reasoning 
then, it is adequate to estimate only the time remaining for an activity 
in progress. The cost remaining can be taken simply as the difference 
between the total estimated for the activity and the actual to date. 

The input system should, however, permit revisions in the cost 
estimates for any activity not yet completed. Cost revisions should be 
treated just as time revisions in the periodic up-dating computations; 
that is, the new estimates become the basis for the schedule computa¬ 
tions and for comparisons with actual time and funds expended. 


COST COMPUTATIONS AND PROJECTIONS 

Upon receipt of all input data on the progress and expenditures as of 
the reporting date, and any revised estimates of durations or costs of 
activities not completed, computations may be made to answer the ques¬ 
tions posed at the beginning of this chapter. These computations are 
the following: 
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(1) Summation of all actual costs. 

(2) Summation of budgeted costs at this point in time. 

(3) Summation of budgeted costs for all activities completed and 
parhal costs of activities partially completed. This figure is called 

P lanned cost of work completed,” or “value of work.” 

(4) Computation of difference in actual costs and planned cost of 
work completed; computation of both dollar amount and per¬ 
centage of planned cost of work completed. 

(5) Computation of a projection of ultimate cost of the total project. 

Note that no comparison of costs (1) and (2) is suggested- the 
comparison indicated in (4) is considered more significantOf course 
any comparisons could be computed, but it is undesirable to clutter the 

"“ <I which “"1 b * »”■>"“ 

The last step, projecting the ultimate costs of the project, is generally 
^rformed by summing the actual costs to date J the ktesfS 
stimates of work not yet completed or started. This procedure 
requires that cost estimates be reviewed by management and revised as 
may be appropriate, prior to the computation of the new projection The 
urn of actuals to date and latest revised estimates of £ 0 ^ 00 " s may 
en be compared with the contracted total cost for the project to 
indicate the amount of the expected overrun or underrun. 

auth™ 61 m pr0a<: , h ’ Which is n0t used b X an .V ^tem known to the 
authors, would involve analysis of the trend in costs by means of some 

arbitrary formula. For example, one could compute the percentage (over) 

tmT, by ,h= faaL - tf ” 

made after w, ,1 £ . T ° Uustrate ’ suppose a computation is 

sumed and th P > ^ the critical P ath had been con- 

ed, and the actual costs total 20 percent more than the planned costs 

, 6 7° lk C0 '”P leted - Usin g the weighted percentage rule described 

ove the predicted final cost would be (.25) (.20) = .05 or 5 percent 
ver the estimated total cost. Suppose after 90 percent of the Critical 

budget r mP - the C ° StS are StiH runnin S 20 percent above the 
budget. The prediction now would be (.90) (.20) = .18 or an T8 ner 

cent overrun. The assumptions underlying this scheme are that mfnor 
andfoat 5 ^ ^ ? iU te " d —1 each other in the ong Z 

to the project enCe " 7 “ ^ pr °> eCt is IeSS si S nificant *** one late 

Such an analysis may have practical advantages where the project is 
composed of a number of repetitive cycles, such Vs the construct of a 
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bridge, a high-rise building, or pilot production of a missile. In these 
cases the cost of each cycle is a random variable, and the con o 
total project costs depends on monitoring the trend of variation m cos 
of each cycle. There is also some advantage m usmg a compute 
make these computations, for there is a certain psycho ogical effect 
inherent in a computer prediction. In the main however, theprocectee 
based on revised estimates of cost to completion is less arbitrary and 
should provide the most accurate and effective cost control repor s. 


EXAMPLE 

The basic cost control computations can be illustrated by taking the 
project network in Figure 10-1 and assuming that the ^nagenmn 
wishes to start each activity at its earliest start time Hence, «'e e est- 
start curve in Figure 10-2 represents the initial plan for expendit 
over the duration of the project. Now suppose that at the end of the 
fourth week an assessment is made of the progress to date, in terms of 
both the schedule and the planned expenditures. The status of the 
project may be recorded in a form similar to Table 10-1, and illustrated 

Table 10-1. Progress Data for Illustrative Project After the Fourth Week 
(Input to the System) _ 


COMPLETED ACTIVITIES 


Activity No. 

(Pi 

1-2 

0-3 

0-6 


Activity No. 
p5 
3-4 
3-7 
6-7 


Date Started 

0 

1 

0 

2 


Date 

Finished 

1 

4 

2 

4 


Actual 

Duration 


ACTIVITIES IN PROGRESS 


Date Started 
4 
2 
2 
4 


Duration 
to Date 

0 

2 

2 

0 


Estimated 
Time To 
Complete 

1 

4 

5 
3 


Actual Cost 
(dollars) 

1600 

6600 

800 

0 


Cost to 
Date 


graphically on the network as shown in Figure 10-3. (The leader 1 
note that the addition of actual time and cost data begins to crowd 
the network presentation, even though some information m Table 10-1 
is omitted from Figure 10-3. If the node method is used, the node sym¬ 
bols provide a more efficient means of recording these data. The user 
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Figure 10-3 Progress at the end of week four, as denoted graphically on the 

project network. 


may also draw the networks larger to provide more spaoe for notation, 
develop his own notational shorthand, and/or depend primarily on 
records separate from the network to retain historical information.) 

The information in Table 10-1, when compared with the initial net¬ 
work, reveals the following facts: 

(1) Activities 0-1 and 1-2 were finished more quickly but also at 
greater expense than estimated. Sinoe this path has five weeks 
of slack, it appears that unnecessary expenditures may have been 
incurred to accelerate these activities. 

(2) Activity 0-3 was completed on schedule at less expense than 
estimated, 

(3) Activity 0-6 was delayed in starting, but this had no effect on the 
schedule or the costs. 

(4) Activity 3-7, which started on time and is now in progress, is 
estimated to require a total of 7 weeks instead of 8 weeks, and 
the rate of expenditure is less than initially estimated—approx¬ 
imately $900 per week instead of $1000 per week. The original 
critical path has thus been shortened by one week. 
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(5) Activity 3-4, which started on time and is now in progress, is 
taking longer and costing more than estimated. It is now on the 
critical path. 

It is especially noteworthy that the above facts are the result of 
inspection of the input data. No computer program or even a manual 
computational procedure, other than mental arithmetic, was required. 
The important features of the analysis are that a plan ivas developed in 
the beginning and that sufficient records were kept to compare the plan 
with actual progress by activities. When the proper data are provided, 
the analysis is relatively simple. 

Now it may also be desirable to provide oertain summarizations of the 
status and predicted ultimate costs of the project. One format of a sum¬ 
mary cost control report is shown in Table 10-2. In this table, note the 
difference between the planned cost to date and the planned cost of 
work completed. The planned cost to date refers to the ES curve in 
Figure 10-2 which was taken as the plan; at the end of the fourth week 
$10,000 was to have been spent. Due to certain activities having been 
completed more quickly than estimated, and at higher costs, the total 
cost is $2000 greater than expected at the end of the fourth week. How¬ 
ever, with regard to the activity cost estimates alone, the net difference 
in estimated and actual costs to date is only $200. This difference is so 
small that when a predicted total cost of the project is computed on the 
basis of the weighted percentage rule described above, no significant 
difference in the estimated total is predicted. 


Table 10-2. Project Cost Report After Fourth Week (Output of System) 


Report date 

Planned cost to date 

Actual cost to date 

Planned cost of work completed 

Difference in actual and planned 

cost of work completed 

Predicted total cost 


4 

$ 10,000 

$ 12,000 

$11,800 

$200 (1.7%) 

$29,600 (0.00% of diff. in est.) 


Summary reports such as Table 10-2 may best be provided by a com¬ 
puter, utilizing the input given in Table 10-1. A computer would be espe¬ 
cially more practical as the size of the network increases to, say, more 
than a hundred activities. The output data may also be represented in 
graphical form for the review of top management. Figure 10-4 is an 
example. 
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Rgure 10-4 Actual expenditures P^agalnst the planned expenditure 


OTHER SUMMARY FORMATS 

Table 10-2 is only one of many cost report formats that may be designed 

mea T ^ ^st data i by respZl 

Dinty codes. For example, all activities for which a given department 

narhV C r traCt °K 15 r o Sp0nSib,e ma >' ,5e coded to the input format with a 
particular number. Separate cost computations may then be made for 

he activities with the same responsibility codes. Thus each ™'za- 

onal group can be given a report similar to Table 10-2 which Abased 

Sal ?,L for , Wl,,Ch ,h *' 8™P “ «P»».Mr™, 

tial value of breakdowns of this type is clear P 

nhvsicrd ^ Z deS 'T y als0 be develo P ed for activities which form a 
p ysical entity within the project, such as building A of a nroiect 

program 8 budding ?’ or 1116 ™ framc of a missile development 

Lef to ; h0 rr^° n f* 656 COdeS WOuId CUt across organizational 
es to show the status of various technical subdivisions of the project 

J>ummanzations based on coding techniques of these types 

(1) to break down the total project into packages under the control 
of individual supervisors and subcontractors, 

( ) o permit identification of components or subprojects having the 
most effect on the cost control problems, and ^ 
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(3) in some cases, to permit the application of different overhead mtes 

and other general expenses to different departments or subprojects. 

The summarization feature is a crucial one in large 
unless the data can be presented to management m 

providing quick indications of specific cost control problems, the system 
«r4ll fa 11 chnrt of its obiectives. 


EXAMPLES OF OPERATING SYSTEMS 

To illustrate the application of some of the basic cost control techn^ues 
presented above, several existing systems wdl be descnbed. One ofthe 
systems is a “software package, made available y P 

facturer to users of its equipment. This system and others llkelta ® 
intended to have general applicability. To other systems Jscnbed m 
the following pages are proprietary developments by and g 

fomptes. &S o'f the proprietary 

*TERT/Cost” systems in the aerospace industry, the othe 

by . construction t™. Each .1 to mpte « djcnhrf 
onlv briefly, with emphasis on the output data and report formats. 


The Control Data System 1 

The PERT/Cost system for Control Data 3400/3600 series computers 

Is essenSty - ^mentation of the DOD and NASA J* 

Figure 10-5 we see the work breakdown structure, the s' 1 ® 111 y 
account numbers, and the relation of these elements to the detailed 

net lcc k ount codes for the system consist of summary numbers jd 
account numbers. Summary numbers identify all blocks of e 

breakdown structure except for the work packages which are jdentfid 
by account numbers. Costs are planned and collected for the work 
packages. Summary numbers are used to group costs for eac en 
subdivision on the next higher level. In addition to aceount or summary 
numbers, each block is assigned a level number c ° rres P°^ ng , ^ 
position in the work breakdown structure; these numbers are used when 
requesting PERT/Cost reports. The highest level is assigned 1, w 
progressively higher numbers assigned to subdivision levels. 

P The Control Data ystem does not require costs to be estimated and 
collected separately for each activity on the network but only for ead, 
work package. If costs can be defined, however, they must be repie- 
sented hi the network. There may be zero cost activities or jomt cost 
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( 1 ) 20000 
Missile 

weapon system 



r(5) 22321 
Missile 


Structural 

levels 


(5) 22322 j 

Instrumentation 

(6) Elect, eng. 7Q735 
(6) Mech. eng. 2M637 
(6) Mfg. 1A321 


(5) 22323 v 
Power cabled 
assembly 


(5) 22324 
Documentation 


Summary number 



Figure 10-5 Sample work breakdown structure showing accounting identifica¬ 
tion codes. (Figures 10-5 through 10-8 Courtesy Control Data Corporation ) 
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activities. A zero cost activity represents a precedence relationship only. 
Two or more activities may be grouped as joint cost activities when 
further subdivision of the work package is unwarranted. In some in¬ 
stances, where the activity is of greater significance, it may have indi¬ 
vidual cost, provided it is set up in a one-activity work package. 

The Control Data system does not require costs to be estimated and 
contract, and actual. Costs are estimated by months during the project. 
Cost information may be specified for a span of up to 36 months. The 
completed estimate is the contract cost for the delivery for the project 


(i) 



(Structural level numbers in parentheses) 



Figure 10-6 Sample work breakdown and network serving as input to illustrative 
reports of Control Data system. 
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“f, lte ™ S ', As , the P ro ) ect Progresses, actual costs are collected and 
processed by the system. PERT/Cost reports provide figures for value 

latent* • ° j ate ’ actual cost to date, original planned total cost, and 
latest revised total cost. Revised costs are calculated from new forecasts 
which reflect re-allocation of resources. Costs may be changed at any 
ime, they may be entered, deleted, increased, or decreased. 8 

Io illustrate how the output reports of the Control Data System 
may be organized, consider the sample work breakdown structure and 
correspondmg network in Figure 10-6. In an input coding fo™( not 

maTlevel! are assi ? ned to various blocks and sum- 

mary levels according to the nature of each activity, how it fits into a 

should P be k reTt f ri r f C ° St C ° UeCti0n P ur P oses > and how the work packages 
snould be related for cost summarization. & 

., ' I j he hieradiy is seen better in the sample report, Figure 10-7 Under 

^an d ?7 D ^f ICATI ° N ” the breakd0 - st'nicLe is i 
n an indented outline format. The first line of information containf the 
structural block description as entered on a structural block input record 
(here it is called “BLOCK1”). The second line under this hea£ 
contains a summary code (“ALPHA”). The summary code for th! 

LEVEL/SUMMARY Ve i I' P £ nted fil ' St; thiS C ° de aIs0 a PP ears after the 

LEVEL/SUMMARY title. The remaining entries on the report are in 

In dT ° f an I oathne - A block at the next lower level is printed fol- 
lowed by its subdivisions at the next lower level, and so forth 

The data shown for each level and work package consists of schedule 
d cost information. Most of the columns are self-explanatory The 
cost data for Latest Revised Estimate is obtained by input changes 
rather than by any internally computed projection. 8 ’ 

A higher level report is shown in Figure 10-8. This report contains 

stactae TT ^ f ° r ^ tW ° t0P kVelS ° f the W ° rk breakdown 
structure Work packages are not shown. Note that a form of bar chart 

is used to display the schedule status on the right side of the report 

using four letter symbols on a calendar scale. P ’ 

fW ^ S,mdai c ost-control software packages are provided by IBM 

7 E eCtriC Coi "P an y> and UNIVAC for users li their 
respective computer systems. How well such packaged systems have 

been mtegrated with the accounting procedures of existing companTe! 
is not known since the authors are not familiar with any company that 
has employed one of these packages. It is likely that such pXX are 

PERT/PnT y > V COinpa r i S Under government contracts“that require 
t I 16130 * 118 ’ and that of thcsc companies maintain S 
system. 6ma aCC ° Untmg systems lar gely independent of the PERT/Cost 
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Figure 10-7 Cost control report of Control Data system, at work package level. 
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Figure 10-8 Cost control report of Control Data system, at top summary levels. 
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The Hughes System f 

The Hughes Aircraft Company developed its PERT Cost s y st ^ x ^ 
1961 as f supplement to its basic PERT Time system It was on fe unally 
designed for operation on the IBM 7090 computer. It is ilnsKWRJ 
program with several cost control and manloadmg rcport fca u e . 
does not include resource allocation or time-cost trade-off features. 

In the Hughes system several levels of network summarization are 
defined by a work breakdown structure, which includes m order of 
increasing 7 detail: program, project, task, subtask, (work package), and 
activity levels. One of the outstanding features of the computer pro- 


Table 10-3. Principal Output Reports of the Hughes PERT Cost System! 


Report 


Contents 


Provided For 


1. Cumulative dollars 


a. Estimate at completion 

b. Budget at completion 

c. Actual to date 

d. Estimate to date 

e. Remainder of budget at time 


Task, project, and 
program levels 


2. Cumulative labor 
(Figure 10-9) 

3. Manpower 
(Figure 10-10) 


4. Cost outlook report 
(Figure 10-11) 


now 

f. Estimate to complete 
a. Predicted balance at comple¬ 
tion 

Same as items (a)-(g) in cumu¬ 
lative dollars report, except that 
units are man-weeks 
Direct manpower charged per 
week, planned manpower per 
week, and equivalent number of 
people currently charging by or¬ 
ganization 

Estimated, actual and budgeted 
costs grouped by work pack¬ 
ages; time/cost progress ratio 
(per cent of estimated time ex¬ 
pended/per cent of estimated 
cost expended); and exception 
flags, including a flag indicat¬ 
ing a disparity between time 
and cost figures that exceeds a 
preset limit 


Task, project, and 
program levels 

Task, project, and 
program levels 


Activity, task, proj¬ 
ect and program 
levels 


. + T M. Pr “?T' 1 "25 wijfthf capability 8 oflhe 


as- 


t Information on the Hughes system is based onAence 2 and personal corre- 
spondence with Hughes Aircraft Company management. 
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Figure 10-12 Examples of input formats for the Hughes system 
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gramming for the system is the capability of the computer to summarize 
networks from one level to the next, making critical path and cost con¬ 
trol computations at each level. (This feature is described in Chapter 5 
under the discussion of Network Condensation.) In addition to the work 
breakdown structure, networks may be coded such that outputs may 
be summarized by (a) product end-use structure, and (b) organiza¬ 
tional structure. These optional summaries are made possible by the 
crossreferencing of activities or work packages in these categories. 

Among the output reports available in the Hughes system are those 
isted m Table 10-3, which consist of computer-produced graphic charts 
and tabular reports. Examples of graphic reports are shown in Figures 
10-9 and 10-10. One of the tabular reports is shown in Figure 10-11. 
Some of the input card formats are shown in Figure 10-12. 

A schematic diagram of the operation of the Hughes system is 
shown in Figure 10-13. Two of the unique features of the system are 
evident in this illustration. The first is the capability of the computer 
to integrate detail networks and to provide output reports associated 
with several summary levels. The other feature of note is at the bottom 
of the figure in the magnetic tape symbol labeled Cost Accts Actuals 
Tape. This tape is derived from the company’s cost accounting svstem 

t P™ vides the aCtud ex P enditur es data in a format compatible to 
the PERT Cost system. 

Other points of interest in the Hughes system are briefly noted below: 

(1) The system has the capability of accepting either man-loading 
estimates (headcount per unit time) or man-hour estimates; in 

/ n \ ^ 0th m °des the data are organized by activity or work package. 

(2) Overhead labor costs are added to direct activity estimates by 
percentage rates. General and administrative expenses and fee 
are not included in the PERT Cost system, but may be added at 
the contract summary level. 


The Allen Bros. & O’Hara Systemf 

Allen Bros. & O’Hara, Inc., is a general contracting firm in Memphis, 
Tennessee. The cost control system the firm developed in 1958 was pri¬ 
marily directed toward mechanization of job estimating procedures. 
Later, as the firm became familiar with critical path concepts, the sys¬ 
tem was modified and expanded to provide cost control features. The 
system not only utilizes a computer at the company headquarters but 


f Information on the Allen Bros. & O’Hara 
correspondence with Mr. Morris Beutel. 


system is based on reference 3 and 
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Figure 10-13 Diagram of Hughes system in operation. 
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also data-transmitting equipment at each job site throughout the nation- 
this equipment enables input data to be transmitted directly to the 
computer facilities by means of telephone lines. 

The cost-estimating phase of the Allen Bros. & O’Hara system in¬ 
volves the use of an historical cost catalog, which is in the form of 
punched cards. The catalog maintains unit cost, compiled from previous 
jo cost reports, by a 24-month moving average. To estimate a new job, 
quimtity survey is made, determining for each subdivision of the 

J n hC T ? Uant ’ ty and size ° f each item required by plans and specifi- 
cat ons. These figures are fed to the computer, along with the desired 
ew size for each item. -Hie computer uses these inputs with the cost 
a og to produce not only an estimate of the cost of the job but also 
time estimates for each item. The time estimates may be used in pre- 
paring a network for the project. ^ 

The results of the estimating computations are organized into a 
variety of reports, among which are the following: 

(1) Summary of the total job cost, in which each trade is priced sep¬ 
arately (Figure 10-14). 1 

(2) Unit price catalog (Figure 10-15). 

(3) Separate summary for each trade (Figure 10-16). 

(4) Summary sheets for subdivision of the project, including unit 
costs of the items involved (Figure 10-17). 

(5) Weekly labor cost report (Figure 10-18). 

(6) Financial status report (Figure 10-19). 

(7) CPM schedule with calendar dates (Figure 10-20). 

It is emphasized that the above reports are prepared prior to the 

uXte^^ W0 Ik ° n ^ P T Ct ' Reports (5) ’ (®)« and ( 7 ) are then 
PPM \ d !J rl . ng - h -u C ° UrSe ° f the P r °i ect The meai « of updating the 
CPM schedule is illustrated in Figure 10-21. Using a prepunched set 

of cards for the activities, the superintendent of the j'ob reports the 
activities completed each week by inserting the cards into data-trans- 
mitting equipment connected to the company headquarters. If an activity 

is only partly completed, he modifies the card to show the number of 
days remaining. 

an/i 6 tr nCia / StatUS reP ° rt iS Updated monthl >' b X accounts payable 
”f, Wee J r T rtS ’ US “ g the CUrTent updated estimated values of 
work as the basis of comparison. The weekly cost reports are not coded 
to relate directly to activities in the network, however. 

,t n °l :he t r inte . rcstin g feature of the system is the routine maintenance 
of the historical cost catalog. The unit cost records in the catalog are 
updated monthly on the basis of recent cost reports. The revision compu- 
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OS 7 QBS_ 

FROM 1TO 


INTO 1001 


THIS END 


In WRECK ?NP FLO OR FORMS, 
1 -- ' OPERATION description__ 


1. EACH FRIDAY REVIEW ALL OPERATIONS 
ON WHICH WORK WAS DONE DURING THE 
WEEK. 

2 DETERMINE THE NUMBER OF DAYS WORK 
LEF t ~ TO BE DONE ON THESE OPERATIONS. 

3. SELECT LARDS FOR THESE OPERATIONS 
AND Y RITE DAYS OF WORK STILL TO BE 
DONE IN COLUMN AT RIGHT. ^ 

4. TRANSMIT CARDS ON iOOt AND KEY IN 
DAYS. 

5. ON WORK COMPLETE, TRANSMIT 00. 


Figure 10-21 CPM weekly input for completed and partially completed activities. 

tation uses a 24-month moving average incorporating a trend factor and 
organized by months of the year. Thus, when an estimate ts prepared, 
to computer utilizes up-to-date unit prices based on the season t e 
work is to be done and the trend in costs of each item. Variations 
prices due to location are also taken into account by an index for the 

location of the proposed project. . £ .. 

The computer will also estimate the time required for each bid item 
For this computation it uses the data in the cost catalog and a special 
input that specifies the desired crew sizes for each item. The resulting 
toe estimates may then be applied to the CPM diagram-if the com¬ 
pany wins the contract. 


SUMMARY 

The concept of network cost control offers to project management a 
basically sound and powerful way of relating expcnditm'es to the work 
done, a way of reporting what management paid for what it got. Un 
other critical path techniques, however, network cost control cannot be 
applied easily to only selected projects, or only during certain phases of 
a project. The design and implementation of such a control syste 
involves modifications in established payroll and cost accounting proce- 
dures of the organization. To obtain an adequate return on is mves 
ment the system should be consistently applied to the projects un er- 
taken by the organization. Furthermore, the full use of network cost 
control concepts requires data processing equipment. 
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F ° r these reasons, one cannot expect network cost control to receive 

eir'fotten ve a a C rs eP f ’Z ^ ^ ° PM a " d PERT have received in 
to he d l l? ., 1 " the aeros P ace industry the concept has begun 

interest of V the P Cov a im P lemented a « accelerated rate due to the 
interest of the Government and the general availability of data processing 

truln 1 lD the ° ther maj '° r P-ject-oriented inZry Tm 

,1 th! ^ 15 f S mcentive from th e customers and fewer computers 

with the7 a T: ; thUS J FOgreSS “ Mea wiU be Je® rapid. Sever 

andnt f ^ im P r0V6d management controls in cons traction 
er industries, and with the increasing economies of data process 
mg equipment and services, there can be liftle doubtTa StZkS 

year™ ^ ^ ^ deVe,0 P ed “ d Utifed widely « the n2 




r s? b,, ~ c ™- 

4, DOD and NASA Guide, PERT Cost Systems Design, by the Office of the 

Secretary of Defense and the Nationai Aeronautics^^ ^pace AdminLS? 

e-*/.’ °Y ernment Pnnting Office, Washington, D.C. Tune 1962 

Sr: tCryf'TT’ RegUlali0n N °- Department oi the Army 

Uttice or the Chief of Engineers, March 15, 1963. 


EXERCISES 

*• i^stira&cr **,*, '■ *r 10 p, “ •* - 

Witt „ „ heg ,„ „ , he -,“X » W„“ W " E -*** 

. . Scheduled 

■ Activity star( 

0-1 o 

1- 2 5 

2- 5 9 

0-6 4 

o C nFSr e e t S-2 Planned C ° StS the P ro i ect ** P** the resuits 
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3. 

4, 


The text lists several problems inherent in the desip of network cost control 
systems. How are these problems approached m the Hughes system. 

In the Allen Bros. & O’Hara System 24-month moving averages of cost data 
are malirataed. What practical advantages would there be to usmg ex¬ 
ponential smoothing in this application instead of moving averages? 




11 

THE PERT 

STATISTICAL 

APPROACH 


In Chapter 1, PERT was described as being appro¬ 
priate for scheduling and controlling projects com¬ 
prised primarily of activities whose actual duration 
times are subject to considerable chance variation. 
It is because of this variability that for projects of this 
type, the time element of project performance is usu¬ 
ally of paramount importance. While the CPM ap¬ 
proach, as described in Chapters 3 and 4, is quite 
frequently applied to programs of this type, the 
single estimate, D, of the average activity perform¬ 
ance time which it employs completely ignores the 
chance element associated with the conduct of the 
project activities. For example, an activity which is 
expected to take 10 days to perform, but might vary 
from 9 to 11 days, would be treated no differently 
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than an activity which is also expected to take 10 days to pc.fonnbut 
might vary from 2 to 25 days. The advantage of the PERT statistica 
approach, ^originally developed by D. G. Malcolm- and others . tha 
it offers a method of dealing with this chance variation, making it 
possible to allow for it in the scheduling calculations, and finally using 
as a basis for computing the probability (index) that the project or 
key milestones in the project, will be completed on or before their 
scheduled date(s). Although certain of the assumptions underlying 
PERT are questioned on theoretical grounds, we will describe prac l 
procedures which can be used to circumvent these criticisms. 

To give an overview of the PERT statistical approach, consider the 
network originally presented in Figure 4-5, and shown here in modified 
form in Figure 11-1. In this network, the critical path consists of the three 
activities 0-3, 3-7, and 7-8. Now suppose that the performance o. eac 
of these activities is subject to a considerable number of chance sources 
of variation such as the weather, equipment failures, personnel problems 
or uncertainties in the methods or procedures to be used in carrying out 
the activity. It may be argued that if difficulties of one sort or another 
are encountered on a particular activity, that additional resources wi 
immediately be applied to this activity, or subsequent activities on the 
critical path, so that the project will still be completed on time. This 
chapter is concerned with the problem of estimating the probability of 
having to undertake such measures. Hence, the uncertainties in perform¬ 
ance time being referred to here are those associated with completing 
the originally defined activity with the originally specified resources. 

Returning to the example, one notes that the actual performance times 
for the activities on the critical path, instead of being exactly 2, 8, an 
5 days, are variables subject to random or chance variation, with mean 
values of 2, 8, and 5, respectively. Also, the actual time to perform the 
activities on the critical path is the sum of three random or chance vari¬ 
ables, and (except for the slight possibility that activity 6-7 may be 
completed after activity 3-7 and activity 5-8 after activity 7-8) this sum 
is also the actual time to complete the project. Hence, to estimate the 
statistical distribution of project performance time, and in turn compute 
the probability of meeting a scheduled date for the completion of the 
project, it will be necessary to deal with the statistics of the sum o 
random variables. In the next section the theory of probabdity and 
statistics necessary to handle this problem will be considered. The fol¬ 
lowing section will describe “conventional” PERT scheduling and proba¬ 
bility calculation along with several practical applications. Certain em- 
bellishments to the conventional PERT procedure are given at the end 

of this chapter. f , t 

The treatment of PERT given in this chapter is referred to as con- 
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applications of PFBTi ® ^ , bla , S ’. * IS ne 8 ]ected in most current 

where several activities me^a’ch L^g’SHLTJe^y the'Iame 



Figure 11-1 


Illustration of the “conventional” PERT statist 
network originally presented in Figure 4- 


approach to the 
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expected finish times, and considerable chance variation associated with 

to be used in the ^p = t ^he 

section Readers who have not had a basic course m statistics may wis 
rl tfaTre complete treatment of this subject given m text 

books on statistics. 3 - 4 


BASIC PROBABILITY THEORY 
Probability as a Measure of Uncertainty 

Some of the mathematical definitions of probability become highly 

Sf^otbiW d-cy .««P« » ■>»>> >" ,he,e 

subjective statements in a precise and objective way. , , 

In order to do this it has been found convenient to express piobabil - 
ties on a scale that runs from 0 to 1. On this scale zero represents 
impossibility and one represents certainty; the numbers in e e 
represent varying degrees of likelihood. Instead of saying, for example 
hat t” “almost certain” that a device will continue operating for at 
W one more hour and “highly improbable” that it-J* 
operating for more than one thousand hours, one can say that the respec 

Ze pr.LbiU.ies „e, say, <1900 aud O.OOL Th, Mm.™ 

matical procures that enable on. to go bom l” 1 '';"' 
statements can become quite technical and highly speciahzed, the intent, 
"r s tTenable one to make precise and valid statements about the 
degre^of^certainty or uncertainty associated with specific occurrence. 

The Managerial Function: Decision Making Under Uncertainty and Risk 

in question. 
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are also a part of management's vocabulary, for the prime function of 
management is decision making under conditions of uncertainty with the 
objective of balancing the risks associated with a particular problem. 
Risk itself has two elements: the probability that something will happen 
and the loss that will result if it does happen. 

Consider the trivial example of deciding whether or not to wear a 
raincoat to work. If one decides to take a raincoat and it does not rain 
there will be a loss, the effort or nuisance involved in carrying the rain¬ 
coat. If one does not take the raincoat and it does, rain; another kind of 
loss is involved, i.e., getting wet. The decision will, therefore, depend 
upon an evaluation of these possible losses and an assessment of the 
probability of rain. Current industrial applications of probability theory 
revolve around this concept of balancing risks. Probability theory is used, 
for example, in the determination of optimal inventory sizes, where the 
opposing risks are the costs of carrying too much stock, and the loss of 
sales that results when an out-of-stock condition occurs. 

Probability has already been defined as a way of measuring uncer¬ 
tainty. Inasmuch as the problems facing management are the problems of 
uncertainty and risk, it is clear that probability has an important role to 
play m helping the manager to formulate and solve these problems 


The Role of Probability Theory in the PERT System 

A major accomplishment of the PERT statistical procedure is the utiliza¬ 
tion of probability theory for managerial decision making. Scheduling 
systems have, traditionally, been based upon the idea of a fixed time for 
each task. In the PERT system three time estimates are obtained for 
each activity—an optimistic time, a pessimistic time, and a most likely 
time. This range of times provides a measure of the uncertainty associated 
with the actual time required to perform the activity sometime in the 
uture. By means of techniques discussed below it is possible, on the basis 
of these estimates, to derive the probabilities that a project will be com¬ 
pleted on or before a specified schedule date. The misleading notion of a 
e nite time for the completion of a project, or subproject, can be re¬ 
placed by statements of the possible range of times and the probabilities 
associated with each. The result is a meaningful and potentially useful 
management tool. By adding to this information an appraisal of the 
consequences of not meeting a scheduled date and the cost of expediting 
a project m various ways, management can better plan a project at 

the time the project proposal is prepared and at the subsequent outset 
or the project. ^ 
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Figure 11-2 Empirical frequency distribution of activity duration times. 


Empirical Frequency Distributions 

To present a background in probability and statistics it is logical to begin 
by considering the basic raw material of statistics, i.e., observations of 
some measurable quantity subject to random or chance sources of vari¬ 
ation. For discussion purposes consider a PERT activity which has been 
performed in the past a large number of times under essentially the same 
conditions. This assumes that no learning, changes in working conditions, 
job description, etc., take place. Although PERT generally involves no 
statistical sampling of this sort, for the purpose of this discussion, one 
may suppose the duration times for this activity ranged from 7 to i 
days. Now suppose that one counts the number of times the activity 
required 7 days to perform, 8 days to perform, etc, and displays the 
resulting data in the form of an empirical frequency distribution or histo¬ 
gram as shown in Figure 11-2. If one had an infinite number o o serva 
tions and made the width of the intervals in Figure 11-2 approach zero, 
the distribution would merge into some smooth curve; this type of curve 
will be referred to as the theoretical probability density of the random 
variable. The total area under such a curve is made to be exactly one, so 
that the area under the curve between any two values of t is directly 
the probability that the random variable t will fall in this interval. 


Characterization of an Empirical Distribution 

To describe an empirical frequency distribution quantitatively, two 
measures are frequently employed—one which locates the point about 
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8 Two distributions with different means and dispersion 
£ 



Figure 11-3 Illustration of differences in measures of central tendency and dis¬ 
persion. 


which the distribution is centered, a measure of its central tendency or 
location, and the other which indicates the spread or dispersion in the 
distribution, a measure of its variability. These measures are illustrated 
m Figure 11-3. At the top and middle of the figure, the two distributions 
differ either in their mean values or dispersion, while at the bottom they 
differ m both respects. This same information is given by quantitative 
measures of these two characteristics of a frequency distribution. 
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In PERT computations, this text will use the familiar arithmetic 
average or mean as a measure of central tendency, and what is called 
the standard deviation as the measure of variability. These statistics 
will first be defined with respect to a sample of n observations drawn 
from some distribution such as the one shown in Figure 11-2. It the n 
observations are denoted by U, t 2 , . . .,t„, these measures are computed 
as follows: 

Measure of central tendency = arithmetic mean 

= (fi + f 2 + . . . + tn)/n = t (1) 

Measure of variability = standard deviation = s, 

= {[(h ~ I ) 2 + (*2 -~ i ) 2 + ••• + (*»- f ) 2 ]/ n ) 1/2 ( 2 ) 

The above formula for the standard deviation indicates why it is 
sometimes referred to as the root-mean-square deviation; it is the square 
root of the mean of the squares of the deviations of the individual obser¬ 
vations from their average. Computations will frequently use the square 
of the standard deviation, which, for convenience, is called the variance; 
s 2 — variance of t. 


Physical Interpretation of the Mean and Standard Deviation 

The question usually asked at this point is what do t and s, (or 
s 2 ) mean? First of all, t and s t are estimates of the true mean and 
standard deviation of the distribution shown by the smooth curve in 
Figure 11-2. These quantities will be denoted by t e and (Vi) 1 ' 2 , respec¬ 
tively; 1 approaches t e and s, approaches (V,) 1 ' 2 as the size of the 
sample, n, approaches infinity. If some assumption is made now about 
the theoretical distribution (the smooth curve in Figure 11-2) from 
which the sample was obtained, one can proceed with the interpretation. 
For example, suppose the random variable t is “normally distributed, 
that is, the distribution has a characteristic symmetrical bell shape which 
frequently occurs when a variable is acted upon by a mu titu e o 
random chance causes of variation. In this case, our interpretation is 
shown in Figure 11-4. 


Central Limit Theorem 

The last bit of statistical machinery needed for PERT probability 
computations is the Central Limit Theorem, which is perhaps the most 
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Scale of 
random 
variable t 


Figure 11-4 Selected areas under the normal distribution curve. 

important theorem in all of mathematical statistics. In the context of 
PERT, this theorem may be stated in the following way. 


Theorem 

Suppose m independent tasks are to be performed in order; (one 
might think of these as the m tasks which lie on the critical path of a 
network). Let ti, 1 2 , . . ., t m be the times at which these tasks are actually 
completed. Note that these are random variables with true means t el , t e2 , 
. . . , tern, and true variances V n , V t2 , ■ . . , V tm , and these actual times 
are unknown until these specific tasks are actually performed. Now 
define T to be the sum: 


T — ti + t 2 + . . . + t m 


and note that T is also a random variable and thus has a distribution. 
The Central Limit Theorem states that if m is large, say four or more, 
the distribution of T is approximately normal with mean E and variance 
V T given by 

E = t e i + t e2 + . . . + t em 


V T = V, 


+ V, 2 + 


+ V, 


. 11 . 
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That is, the mean of the sum, is the sum of the means; the variance of 
the sum is the sum of the variances; and the distribution of the sum of 
activity times will be normal regardless of the shape of the distribution 
of actual activity performance times (such as given in Figure 11-2). 

The normal distribution is extensively tabulated and therefore proba¬ 
bility statements can be made regarding the random variable T by using 
these tables. A table of normal curve areas is given in Appendix 11-1, 
and an example illustrating its use is given later. 


The Dice Tossing Experiment 

To establish confidence in, and further understanding of the Central 
Limit Theorem, it is worthwhile to study its application to a familiar 
experiment—dice tossing. An experiment of tossing a single die can be 
described like in Figure 11-5. 

If the die being tossed is unbiased, the probability of each outcome of 
this experiment is equally likely, and hence has a probability of 1/6, 
since there are just six possible outcomes. This is shown in Figure 11-6, 
which is called a theoretical probability distribution for the random 
variable X. The mean and variance of this theoretical distribution can be 
computed using equations (1) and (2) in which each possible value of 
the random variable X is weighted by its theoretical probability. These 
results are indicated in Figure 11-6. 

Mean of X = (1 X 1/6) + (2 X 1/6) + (3 X 1/6) + (4 X 1/6) 

+ (5 X 1/6) + (6 X 1/6) - 21 / 6 = 3y 2 

Variance of X = (1 — 3y>) 2 X 1/6 + (2 — 314) 2 X 1/6 

+ (3 - 3y 2 ) 2 X 1/6 + (4 - 3y 2 ) 2 X 1/6 

+ (5 - 3y 2 ) 2 X 1/6 + (6 - 3y>) 2 X 1/6 

= 70/24 = 2 1 K 2 

Now consider tossing two dice with the random variable Y defined as 
the sum of the spots on both dice, i.e., Y = Xi + X 2 . The probability 
distribution for this example, shown in Figure 11-6, follows directly from 


Experiment: Tossing a single die 

n 


Possible outcomes: 


Random variable X 1 


0 o 
o o 


o o 

o 

o o 


o o 
o o 
o o 


Figure 11-5 
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Single die Two djce 

Mean of X = 3 1/2 Mean of V= 7 

Variance of* = 2 11/12 P (Y) Variance of/= 5 5/6 



P (Z) 



Figure 11-6 Probability distribution for tossing unbiased dice. 

the fact that there are 36 mutually exclusive and equally likely ways of 
tossing two unbiased dice, the outcomes of which are shown by the 
matrix in Figure 11-7, which gives the total number of spots for each of 
the 36 combinations. 

The reader can verify that by using equations (1) and (2) in the 
same manner as shown above for the single die case, the mean and vari¬ 
ance of this distribution are exactly twice the values for a single die, i.e., 
mean = 2 X 3% = 7 and the variance = 2 X 2 n / 12 = 5%, as they should 
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Second die 
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Figure 11-7 The thirty-six equiprobable ways of tossing two unbiased dice. 

be according to the Central Limit Theorem. One should also note from 
Figure 11-6 that while the basic random variable X has a rectangular 
distribution, the random variable Y has a triangular distribution which 
represents a large step toward the theoretical normal distribution as 

dictated by the Central Limit Theorem. 

To carry this experiment still one step further, consider tossing three 
dice with the random variable Z defined as the sum of the spots on all 
three dice, i.e., Z = X, + X 2 + X 3 . The reader can again verify that 
the mean and variance of this distribution follow the Central Limit 
Theorem, i.e.. 

Mean of Z = 3 X 3% = 10% 

Variance of Z = 3 X 2 11 /i2 = 

Examination of Figure 11-6 indicates that the shape of the distribution is 
now very close to the theoretical normal distribution. Thus, the Central 
Limit Theorem is illustrated, and shall be applied in the section below 
on the probability of meeting a scheduled date. An empirical verification 
of this theorem is taken up in exercise 1 at the end of this chapter. 


PERT SYSTEM OF THREE TIME ESTIMATES 

PERT basic scheduling computations utilize the expected values, t e , of 
the hypothetical distributions of actual activity performance times, as 
depicted in Figures 11-2 and 11-8 below. Since PERT addresses itself 
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Optimistic Most likely time Pessimistic time 

time 

Figure 11-8 PERT system of three time estimates. 

primarily to programs whose activities are subject to considerable ran¬ 
dom variation and to programs where time schedules are of the essence, 
it utilizes the standard deviations of the distributions shown in these 
figures in computing a measure of the chances of meeting various 
program scheduled dates. 

In making PERT computations, it must be realized that the activity 
performance time distribution is purely hypothetical, since one ordi¬ 
narily is unable to do any statistical sampling whatever. [If historical 
(sample) activity duration data are available, they can be used to 
estimate a, m, and b, as indicated in Appendix 11-2]. After an activity 
has been performed, the observed actual performance time, denoted 
by t, for the activity can be considered as a single sample from this 
hypothetical distribution. However, all computations are made prior 
to the performance of the activity; hence, as stated above, the basis 
of PERT computations involves no statistical sampling, but rather it 
depends on the judgment of the person in charge of the activity in 
question. The latter judgment is, of course, based on a sampling of 
work experiences; however, this is not sampling in the strict statistical 
sense. In making these estimates, one is asked to call on his general 
experience, and his knowledge of the requirements of the activity in 
question, to consider the personnel and facilities available to him, and 
then to estimate the three times shown in Figure 11-8. These times 
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defined below, will then be used to estimate the mean and standard 
deviation of the hypothetical activity performance time distribution. 
The choice of a most likely time, m, and then a range of times from 
an optimistic estimate, a, to a pessimistic estimate, b, seems to be a 
natural choioe of times. 

Definition: 

a = optimistic performance time; the time which would be bettered 
only one time in twenty if the activity could be performed repeatedly 
under the same essential conditions. 

Definition: 

m — most likely time; the modal value of the distribution, or the 
value which is likely to occur more often than any other value. 


Definition: 

b = pessimistic performance time; the time which would be ex¬ 
ceeded only one time in twenty if the activity could be performed 
repeatedly under the same essential conditions. 

The above definitions of a and b are called the 5 and 95 percentiles, 
respectively, of the distribution of the performance time, t. These defi¬ 
nitions are based on a study by Moder and Rodgers. 5 They differ from 
the original development of PERT, 1,2 where they were assumed to be 
the ultimate limits, or the 0 and 100 percentiles of the distribution of t. 
An intuitive argument for our definition is that since the estimates of a 
and b are based on past experience and judgment, the 0 and 100 
percentiles would be very difficult to estimate, sinoe they would never 
have been experienced. Further arguments of a statistical nature will 
be presented below. 

Although the above definitions of a, m, and b appear to be clear and 
workable, the following points will be helpful in obtaining reliable 
values for these time estimates. 

(1) One of the important assumptions in the Central Limit Theorem 
is the independence of the random variables in question. Since 
this theorem is the basis of PERT probability computations, the 
estimates of a , m, and b should be obtained so that the assump¬ 
tion of independence is satisfied, that is, they should be made 
independently of what may occur in other activities in the project, 
which may in turn affect the availability of manpower and equip¬ 
ment planned for the activity in question. The estimator should 
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submit values for a , m, and b which are appropriate if the work is 
carried out with the initially assumed manpower and facilities, 
and under the assumed working conditions. 

(2) The estimates of a, m, and h should not be influenced by the time 
available to complete the project, i.e., it is not logical to revise esti¬ 
mates by an across-the-board cut in times after learning that the 
project critical path is too long. This completely invalidates the 
PERT probabilities and destroys any positive contribution that 
they may be able to make in the planning function. Time estimates 
should be revised only when the scope of the aotivity is changed, 
or when the manpower and facilities assigned to it are changed. 

(3) To maintain an atmosphere conducive to obtaining unbiased esti¬ 
mates of a, m, and b, it should be made clear that these are 
estimates and not schedule commitments in the usual sense. 

(4) In general, the estimates of a , m, and b should not include allow¬ 
ances for events which occur so infrequently that one does not 
ordinarily think of them as random variables. The estimates of a, 
m, and b should not include allowances for acts of nature—fires, 
floods, hurricanes, etc. 

(5) In general, the estimates of a, m, and b should include allowances 
for events normally classed as random variables. An example here 
would be the effects of weather. For activities whose performance 
is subject to weather conditions, it is appropriate to anticipate 
the time of the year when the activity will be performed and 
make suitable allowance for the anticipated prevailing weather in 
estimating a , m, and b. 


Estimation of the Mean and Variance of the Activity Performance Times 

It is commonly known in statistics that for unimodal distributions the 
standard deviation can be estimated roughly as % of the range of the 
distribution. This follows from the fact that at least 89 percent of any 
distribution lies within three standard deviations of the mean, and for 
the normal distribution this percentage is 99.7 + percent. Hence, one 
can use time estimates, a and b, to estimate the standard deviation 
(V t ) 1/2 or the variance, V h as shown in equation (3): 

(Vt) 1/2 = {b - a)/ 3.2 , or V t = [(b - a)/ 3.2] 2 (3) 

As mentioned above, a and b were originally defined as the 0 and 
100 percentiles of the distribution of t , and therefore, the divisor in 
equation (3) was 6 in place of the above value of 3.2, in the original 
development of PERT. 1 - 2 This is the basis of another argument in 
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favor of our 5 and 95 percentile definitions of a and b. In the paper by 
Moder and Rodgers, 5 it is shown that the difference ( b-a ) varies from 
3.1 to 3.3 (average of 3.2) standard deviations for a wide variety of dis¬ 
tribution types ranging from the exponential distribution to the normal 
distribution, including rectangular, triangular, and beta type distribu¬ 
tions. For this same set of distributions, the difference between the 0 and 
100 percentiles varies, however, from 3.5 all the way to 6.0. Thus, the 
use of the 5 and 95 percentiles for a and b leads to an estimator of the 
standard deviation that is robust to variations in the shape of the dis¬ 
tribution of t. This is of some importance, because in general we do not 
know the shape of the distribution of t, and further, we wish to avoid 
making any specific assumptions about it. 

A simple formula for estimating the mean, t e , of the activity time 
distribution has also been developed. It is the simple weighted average 
of the estimates a, m, and b given in equation (4). 

Mean ~t e — (a + 4m + b)/6 (4) 

To derive this formula for the mean, one must assume some func¬ 
tional form for the unknown distribution of t, such as shown in Figure 
11-8. A likely candidate, chosen by Clark, 6 is the well known beta 
distribution, which has the desirable properties of being contained 
inside a finite interval, and can be symmetric or skew, depending on 
the location of the mode, m, relative to a and b. Lacking an empirical 
basis for choosing a specific distribution, the beta distribution was 
historically accepted as a mathematical model for activity duration times, 
for purposes of deriving equation (4) only. Using this distribution as 
a model and assuming that equation (3) holds,* then t e is a cubic 
polynomial in m. Equation (4) is a linear approximation to the exact 
formula, whose accuracy is well within limits dictated by the accuracy 
of the estimates of a, m, and b. 

It should also be pointed out that the mean is equal to the most 
likely or modal time (t e = m), only if the optimistic and pessimistic 
times are symmetrically placed about the most likely time, i.e., only if 
b — m = m — a. Thus, in the CPM procedure the single time estimate, 
denoted by D, is an estimate of the mean activity duration time and 
is not necessarily the most likely time as defined here. This is essential, 
since according to the Central Limit Theorem, the expected total dura¬ 
tion of a series of activities is the sum of their mean times and not a 
sum of their most likely times. In fact, sinoe the distribution of the sum 

* The 0 and 100 percentile definitions of a and b were used in this derivation. 
The same formula should hold, however, for the 5 and 95 percentile definitions 
used in this text. 
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of random variables tends to the normal (symmetrical) distribution for 
which the mean and the mode are the same, the most likely (modal) 
duration time of a series of activities is not given by the sum of the 
individual activity most likely times, but rather by a sum of their mean 
times. The last statement is, of course, only approximate if the number 
of activities is small: however, the approximation should be very good 
for most practical applications to project networks. 

If a single time estimate system is being used, and an activity is 
encountered which has a skew distribution with a considerable amount 
of variation, then equation (4) might be of assistance in arriving at the 
single time estimate, D. In this case, a person might feel that he can 
estimate the mean activity duration time more accurately by estimating 
a, and b y and using equation (4) to convert these numbers to the 

required single time estimate, D. Some evidence to this effect was found 
in the study cited in reference 5. 

To illustrate the computation in the PERT statistical approach, con¬ 
sider the simple network given in Figure 11-9. Here, for the network 
originally presented in Figure 4-1, single time estimates have been 
replaced by estimates of a, m, and b. For example, a = 1, m — 2, and 
b =3 for activity 1-2. In the middle diagram of Figure 11-9 are indi¬ 
cated the values of t e , and V t computed from equations (3) and (4). 
These computations are illustrated below for activity 1-2. 

te =(1 + 4X2 + 3)/6 = 2 
V t = [(3 - l)/3.2] 2 = 0.391 

The results of the forward pass are indicated by the time scale at 
the bottom of Figure 11-9. The earliest expected event occurrence 
times, E , are computed in exactly the same manner (in conventional 
PERT) as outlined for the single time estimate systems, as shown in 
Figure 4-1+ 

The event variance, V T , is computed in a manner quite similar to 
the computation of E. The rules are as follows: 
rule 1. V T for the initial network event is assumed to be zero. 
rule 2. The V T for the event succeeding the activity in question is 
obtained by adding the activity’s variance, V t> to the variance of 
the predecessor event, except at merge events. 

RULE 3. At merge events, V T , is computed along the same path used 

* The earliest expected time for event 5, computed by the “conventional” PERT 
procedure, is E = 9. This is based on the longest path only, i.e., 1-2-3-5. If the 
shorter path 1-2-4-5 is also considered, using a bias correction procedure outlined 
later in this chapter, one obtains E — 9/3, a small, but not entirely insignificant 
error. Contrary to one’s intuition, the Corrected estimate of the variance, Vr, for 
event 5 is much smaller than the conventional estimate of 2.9. 
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Basic network with t e and V t computed for each activity 
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Figure 11-9 PERT statistical computations. 

to obtain E , i.e., the longest path. In case of ties, choose the 
path which gives the larger variance. 

Applying these rules to the network given in Figure 11-9, one obtains 
the following: 
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V T (event 1) = 0 
V T (event 2) = 0 + 0.391 = 0.391 
V T (event 3) = 0. 391 + 1.562 = 1.953 
V T (event 4) = 0.391 + 0.391 = 0.782 

Since event 5 is a merge event, its variance according to Rule 3 above 
is computed along the path 1-2-3-5. 

V T (event 5) = 1.953 + .391 = 2.344 
V T (event 6) = 2.344 + .391 = 2.735 

The backward pass and slack computations are also performed in 

the same manner shown in Figure 4-1. For this reason, they are not given 
in Figure 11-9. J 6 


PROBABILITY OF MEETING A SCHEDULED DATE 

Although scheduled dates could be applied to the start or finish of a 
project activity, they have traditionally been applied to the time of 
occurrence of network events. Scheduled dates are usually specified 
°” or * ose events that mark a significant state in the project and 
wtally affect subsequent project activities; such events are frequently 
called milestones. In this section, the problem of computing the prob¬ 
ability of occurrence of an event, on or before a scheduled time is 
considered. ’ 

Referring to Figure 11-9, the critical path for this network can be 
seen to be 1-2-3-5-6. Now consider the time to perform each of the 
activities along this path as independent random variables, the same 
assumption made during the process of collecting the a, m, and h activity 
44, ® stl “ ates - Furthermore, the sum of these random variables, which 
hall be denoted by T is itself a random variable which is governed by 
the Central Limit Theorem. Therefore 6 y 


’ 3-5 


(*.) 


T ~ * 1-2 + * 2—3 + * 3-5 + * 5-6 

Mean of T = E« = (t.) M + (*.)„ + ( f .) 

E 6 = 2 + 4 + 34-3 = 12 

Variance^ of T = V T = V tl _ 2 + V (2 _ 3 + v*.. + V (5 _ c 
V T - 0.391 + 1.562 + 0.391 + 0.391 = 2.735 


5-6 


and finally, the Central Limit Theorem enables one to assume that the 
shape of the distribution of T is approximately normal. This information 
is summarized m Figure 11-10, where the distribution is shown to “touch 

down on the abscissa at three standard deviations on either side of the 
mean, i.e., at 12 + 5. 
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Mean = £3 = 12 



Figure 11-10 Distribution of the actual occurrence time (T) of event 6. 

Now, the problem of computing the probability of meeting an 
arbitrary scheduled date, such as 14 shown in Figure 11-10, is quite 
simple. Since the total area under the normal curve is exactly one, the 
cross-hatched area under the normal curve is directly the probability 
that the actual event occurrence time, T, will be equal to or less than 14, 
which is the probability that the scheduled date will be met. This 
probability can be read from the table of normal curve areas, given in 
Appendix 11-1 at the end of this chapter. In order for this table to apply 
to any normal curve, it is based on the deviation of the scheduled date 
in question, T s , from the mean of the distribution, E e , in units of stand¬ 
ard deviations, (VV) 1/2 . Calling this value Z, one obtains 

Z = (T s -£ 6 )/(Vr) 1/2 (5) 

Z = (14 - 12)/1.654 = 1.21 

A value of Z = 1.21 indicates that the scheduled time, T s , is 1.21 standard 
deviations greater than the expected time, Eq = 12. Reference to Ap¬ 
pendix 11-1B indicates that this value of Z corresponds to a probability 
of 0.8869, or approximately 0.89. Thus, assuming that “time now” is zero, 
one may expect this project to end at time 12, and the probability that 
it will end on or before the scheduled time of 14, without expediting 
the project , is approximately 0.89. It should be pointed out that if Ts 
had been two days less than £ 0 instead of being greater, i.e., T s = 12 
-2 = 10, then Z = -1.21, and the corresponding probability would be 
0.1131. Hence, it is essential that the correct sign is placed on the Z. 

The above phrase, “without expediting,” is very important. In certain 
projects, schedules always may be met by some means 01 another, for 
example, by changing the schedule, by changing the project require¬ 
ments, by adding additional personnel or facilities, etc. The probability 
being computed here is the probability that the original schedule will be 
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met without having to expedite the work in some way or another For 

““ should be adopted In dealing S 5 

works having two or more scheduled dates. b 

Definition: 

P robabiIit y of meeting a scheduled date is the probability of 
ience of an event on or before some specified date (time). 1 

Rule: 

of the C T P r e the probabiIit y of meeting a scheduled date, the variance 

SlSE ev,B l ,houU be f equal to zero > and a11 

ates other than the one being considered should be ignored in making 
the variance and probability computations. g 

Definition: 

bil i rhe f C I nditi ° naI P robabi,it y of meeting a scheduled date is the proba 
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Rule: 
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E+ 1.65 (V T ) V ‘ 


Figure 11-11 Value of T corresponding to an upper confidence level of 95 per 
y cent. 


11-IB indicates that 95 percent of the area is to the left of the point 
indicated in Figure 11-11. Hence, the answer is that if one sets l t , - - *• 
+ 165 (V T ) V2 , one can be fairly confident of meeting the schedu e 
without expediting any of the project activities. For the example given 
above T s = 12 + 1.65 X 1.654 = 14.7, or 15 days. Given in Table 11-1 
are formulas for T g , corresponding to various probabilities which may 
be of interest in project planning. 

Table 11-1. Multiplier for Obtaining Scheduled Times With Stated Probabilities 
of Being Met 

r Probability T s Probability 


E + 0.00 (Vt) 1 / 2 
E + 1.00 (Vr) 1 ' 2 
E + 1.28 (V*)i/2 
E + 1.65 (Vr) 1 ^ 


£ + 2.00 ( Vr ) 1 / 2 
£ + 2.33 (VtW 2 
E + 3.09 ( V T F 2 


97.7% 

99% 

99.9% 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLE USING PERCENTILE ESTIMATES 

To illustrate the use of Eqs. (3) and (4), an example will be given 
dealing with the overhaul of jet aircraft. The data given m Table 11-2 
lists the nine activities that form the critical (longest) path through the 
network of overhaul activities. Because of physical space limitations the 
number of men that can be assigned to an overhaul task is almost fixe . 
Thus an activity cannot be accelerated by adding manpower when an 
overhaul project is behind schedule, and for this reason, it is reasonable 
to assume that the actual activity duration times are statistically mde 
pendent. Also, the critical path is considerably longer than the next 
most critical path, so that the usual PERT application of the Central 
Limit Theorem is justified. The results given in Table . n -f “ dicate 
that tire expected duration of this series of activities is 169.0 hours 
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(7.05 days), with a standard deviation of the actual performance times 
equal to 11.3 hours (0.47 days). The overhaul duration that will not be 
exceeded more often than say one time in ten can be estimated, using 
these statistics and assuming normality to be 7.65 days. 


Table 11-2. PERT Probability Analysis of an Aircraft Overhaul Project 


Estimated Activity Durations (Hours) 


Activity Description 


Opti¬ 

mistic 


4 

1 

10 

1 

96 

12 

1 

4 

2 

6 


Most 


Pessi- 


Open Pylons 
Open Engines 
Cable Checking 
Remove Engines 
Pylon Rework 
Reassemble Pylon, Etc. 

Fuel Aircraft 
Check Fuel Tanks, Etc. 

Wing Closures 
Final Checkout 

TOTALS: . 

Standard Deviation = 11.3 Hours 


Based on Eq. (3) 
Based on Eq. (4) 


Likely 

mistic 

Mean Time * 

Variance ** 

4.5 

6 

4.7 

0.39 

1.5 

3 

1.7 

0.39 

12 

16 

12.3 

3.53 

1 

1.5 

1.1 

0.02 

110 

126 

110.3 

88.23 

16 

20 

16.0 

6.27 

2 

6 

2.5 

2.45 

8 

12 

8.0 

6.27 

2.5 

4 

2.7 

0.39 

8 

20 

9.7 

19.03 



. 169.0 

126.97 


In this example, the objective was to accomplish the overhaul project 
m seven days. Thus, technological changes in the techniques of over¬ 
haul or in the extent of the work to be accomplished must be made to 
reduoe the overall duration of the project by at least 0.65 days, or about 
two work shifts, or a reduction in the standard deviation, or some 
combination of both. 


MONITORING ACTIVITY TIME ESTIMATES AND PERFORMANCE 

One of the frequent criticisms of the PERT statistical approach is that 
the persons supplying values of a, m, and b do not have the experience 
to furnish accurate data. This criticism is largely due to the nature of 
the work being planned. Also, the estimators are not consistent, some 
being conservative while others are liberal in making their estimates. 
In addition, there is the real possibility that the estimates are biased 
by a knowledge of what some higher authority would like the times 
to be for arbitrary reasons. 

This problem was studied by MacCrimmon and Ryavec. 7 They studied 
the effects of various sources of errors on the estimates of the mean t. 
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and the standard deviation (V*) 1/2 . They considered errors introduced 
by (1) assuming the activity time distribution was a beta distribution, 
(2) by using the PERT approximate formulas given by equations (3)* 
and (4); and (3) by using estimates of a , m, and b in place of the true 
values. They concluded that these sources of error could cause absolute 
errors in estimates of t e and (V*) 1/2 of 30 and 15 percent of the range 
(b - a), respectively. Since these errors are both positive and negative, 
however, they will tend to cancel each other. 

This problem was also considered by King and Wilson, 8 who studied 
actual data obtained from a large scale development project involving 
a prime contractor and a number of subcontractors. They examined the 
hypothesis that there is a general increase in the accuracy of pre-activity 
time estimates as the beginning of the activity approaches. They rejected 
this hypothesis. Their data also indicated that most of the time estimates 
were optimistic, some being as low as 13 percent of the actual activity 
duration time. The same conclusion was reached in regard to ability 
to improve the estimates of remaining life after the activity was started. 
In this study, the estimate of remaining life was, on the average, 72 per¬ 
cent of the actual value. On the basis of these findings, the authors 
proposed for consideration, the upward adjustment of all time estimates. 
In the project studied, a multiplier of 1.39 would have reduced the 
average error in the activity duration times to zero. 

Another approach to this problem, which these authors feel has more 
promise, is to work with the individuals making the time estimates to 
improve the future estimates by supplying them with positive feedback 
information. It is suggested that records be kept for each person supply¬ 
ing activity time estimates. These records should give the deviation of 
the estimated and actual activity performance times in units of standard 
deviations as shown in equation (6). 

Z = (t e = t)/(V t ) 1/2 

( 6 ) 

Z = difference between estimated and actual duration time 
divided by the estimated standard deviation of the 
duration time 

One problem which complicates this analysis is that the specifica¬ 
tions for the work comprising the activity, or the level of effort applied 
to the activity, may be changed before the activity is completed. In 
these cases, the only valid procedure is to use the estimated mean 


* They assumed 0 and 100 percentiles were used, and a corresponding divisor of 
6 in equation (3). 
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time, t e , which was made immediately after the final deviation in the 
activity specification or level of effort occurred. 

i f he ^ values com puted for a particular estimator can then be tabu¬ 
lated and studied, as additional activities with which he is associated 
are completed. Theoretically, these Z values should vary randomly about 
zero from about - 3 to +3, with the majority of the values near zero.t 
Deviations from this pattern have a very logical interpretation; they 
should be studied by the estimator who supplied the data so that they 
can be minimized in making future estimates. 

If one classifies the estimates of the mean and variability as low 
correct, or high, then there are a total of nine different combinations 
ot these two statistics, each having its own characteristic pattern. These 
combinations are given in Table 11-3, and are illustrated in Figure 11-12 
which was prepared from random drawings from a normal distribution 
w,th means of -3. 0, or +3 when the estimated mean was low, correct 
or high, respectively, and with a standard deviation of 2, 1, or 1/2 when 
the standard deviation was estimated to be low, correct, or high respec¬ 
tively. Note that the result of underestimating the standard deviation is 
a pattern of Z values which shows excessive dispersion. 


Table 11-3. 
Estimates 


Nine Possible Patterns of Z Values in Monitoring Activity Time 


Estimated 

Standard 

Deviation 

Estimated 

Mean 

Pattern 

Number 

Method of Correction 

iow 

low 

low 

low 

1 

increase difference, b — a; increase 
level of a, m, and b 

correct 

2 

increase difference, b ~ a 

high 

3 

increase difference, b — a/ reduce 
level of a, m, and b 

correct 

low 

4 

increase level of a, m, and b 

correct 

correct 

5 

desired pattern—no correction 
needed 

correct 

high 

high 

6 

reduce level of a, m, and b 

low 

7 

reduce difference, b — a; increase 
level of a, m, and b 

high 

high 

correct 

8 

reduce difference, b — a 

high 

9 

reduce difference b — a; reduce 
level of a, m, and b. 


t Because of the possible skewness in the hypothetical activity performance time 
distribution, Z could vary over a wider range, say -4 to +4. HoweveT if we^e 

sav y 5 C to S 10 enn al a r fh tiVe ^ Sma " Sa ” ple ° f Z ™ lues for 1 particular’individual 

range-3 to ^seem''to K® occur . re ?f of these “tame va Ls is un l ikely ; Th e 
range 3 to +3 seems to be a workable compromise. 7 
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Pattern No. 1 Pattern No. 2 Pattern No. 3 



-10 

1 23456789 10 


1 23456789 10 


123456789 10 


Pattern No. 4 Pattern No. 5 

i +5 (Desired pattern) 



Pattern No. 6 



123456789 10 123456789 10 123456789 10 

Pattern No. 7 Pattern No. 8 Pattern No. 9 



12345678910 12345678910 12345678910 

Figure 11-12 Illustration of the nine possible patterns of Z values as described 

in Table 11-3. 


In the first three patterns of Figure 11-12, the estimate of the standard 
deviation is low, and hence the pattern of points shows a greater dis¬ 
persion than expected. For patterns 4, 5, and 6, the estimate is correct, 
and the resulting dispersion of the Z values illustrates the correct pat¬ 
tern. For the last three patterns, the estimate is too high, and henoe the 
pattern of Z values exhibits less dispersion than expected. Similarly, in 
the first column of patterns, the estimate of the mean is obviously low, 
in the middle column it is correct, and in the right hand column it is 
high. 

Now suppose Pattern No. 3 is obtained from the Z values generated 
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A Vi r al inspecti0n of these Z va lues indicates 

L h 7 0ints 

« 11-2, the actual standard deviation of the Z values can be estimated. 
Estimate of the standard deviation of the Z values 

: v * ,u “ )/( * f ” » = *»> 
SoSd*v;r,i„iJt„'Xfe o£ h z !h ”“ be ‘h 0 ” 1 “• ii,i > “ u “ i ” 

tUtUre ; doubIe hls current estimates of the difference 

m.,o, iuid" +3 -? l! 

to zero. The rednoKnn m u ^ anc ® to rec * uce this mean 

..»d.,d d.v,. u „„ s ” onetd otS rf ,h “ ,b0 ;‘ “T “"»* 

tions. Although this is not a i , , revise ^ standard devia- 

the needed reduction, it can servers V^ide 7 ^ ° f 

SUMMARY OF HAND PROBABILITY COMPUTATIONS 

‘r b ' 

are given in the cornonter f I ? ° f , meetin S s P ecified scheduled times 
for th<* not i u ^ output, such as are shown in Figure ll-13b 
ror the network shown in Figure 11 13 a . £ ^ & 1 1Jb ’ 

a and b value, onl/fTtZ?. . r J“ " M '” “<> U"" Olt.in 

satK ,le !d,edo,ed 

( ‘‘j — 

{ > bu PPOse one wishes to compute the Drohahilih, r,( 

specified scheduled time for event X T ^ te' f meetmg a 

(3) Compute the variance for event Y/V) k„ t 

ianoes for the activities listed 7 Sten 9 v 7 ^ the V£U " 

;<te 

<4) Xzsssrjs sl “ ■* %zstt' 
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Figure 11-13a Typical PERT network of an e{ecXr0 ™ n ™opk/ns University) 
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INVESTIGATION OF THE MERGE EVENT BIAS PROBLEM 

As pointed out in the introduction to this chapter, the conventional 
PERT procedure described above always leads to an optimistically biase 
estimate of the earliest (expected) occurrence time for the network 
events. This bias arises because all subcritical paths are ignored m 
making the forward pass computations. If the longer path leading to a 
merge event is much longer than the second longest path, and/or the 
variance of the activities on the longest path is small, this bias will be 
insignificant. The first part of this section will be devoted to a series 
of examples designed to give the reader an appreciation for the signi- 
cance of this bias problem. A brief review of the literature dealing with 
analytical solutions to this problem will follow. Finally, a solution to 
this problem using Monte Carlo simulation will be described in some 
detail. This approach to the problem appears to hold the greatest 
promise at the present time. 

Magnitude of Bias 

A study of this problem was made by MacCrimmon and Ryavec, 7 who 
considered two of the more important factors affecting the magnitude of 
the merge event bias. First, one would intuitively expect the bias to 
increase as the number of parallel paths to the network end event 
increases. This is studied in Figure 11-14 below. Second, one would 
also expect the bias to increase as the expected length of the parallel 
paths become equal. This is studied in Figure 11-15. 



Figure 11-14 Effect of parallel paths, with and without correlation, on the 

merge event bias. 
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Consider the four activity network in Figure ll-14a. The particular 
discrete distribution assumed for each of these activities can be identifie 
in Table 11-4 by the corresponding mean shown on the network activi- 


Table 11-4. Discrete Distribution for Activities in Figure 11-14. 


t Probability 

1 V4 

2 V2 

3 V4 

Mean = t c =2 

Std. Dev. = (Vt) 1 ' 2 = 0.707 

Coef. of Car. = (V t ) 1/2 /fe = 35% 


t Probability 

2 V4 

4 Vz 

6 Va 

Mean = t e — 4 

Std. Dev. = (V,) 1/2 = 1-414 

Coef. of Car. = (V t )^ 2 /t e = 35% 


ties. There are two paths, ABD and ACD, both having a mean length 
of 6. The mean of the maximum time distribution, or the earliest 
expected time for event D is 6.89. Thus, the error in the PERT calcu- 
lated mean is 12.9 percent of the actual mean. 

There are two possible ways a third path, with a mean length of 6, 
may be created by adding one more activity. In one case the path may 
be completely independent of the other two paths, thus resulting in a 
third parallel element, AD, as depicted in Figure ll-14b. Alternatively, 
an activity BC can be added with a mean time of 2, thus creating path 
ABCD, shown in Figure ll-14c. In both cases there are three paths, all 
of mean length 6, and the network has four events and five activities. 

The addition of the third path in parallel leads to an increase in the 
deviation of the PERT-calculated mean (still 6) from the actual mean, 
which in this case is 7.336. Thus, the error has increased to 18.2 percent. 
Figure 11-14c, on the other hand, is a network configuration, where there 
is a cross connection between two parrallel paths. Since there are three 
paths, one would expect a larger error than in a similar netwoik with 
only two paths (such as Figure ll-14a), although not as large an error 
as in Figure ll-14b, where the three paths are in parallel. The correla¬ 
tion (resulting from the common activities) in the network of Figure 
ll-14c does indeed have the effect discussed, and the mean of the 
maximum time distribution lies between these two bounds, being 7.074. 
The error as a percent of the actual mean is 15.2 percent. 

The examples given above are extreme cases, since all the paths 
have the same expected duration—hence, they are all critical paths. If 
the durations of some paths are shorter than the duration of the longest 
path, their effect on the project mean and standard deviation would not 
be as great. However, if they have a mean duration very close to the 
mean duration of the critical path, they would not be critical but they 
would have an effect almost as significant as the examples of the pre- 
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■nous sections. The following examples shown in Figure 11-15 indicate 
the elfect of slack in a path length. 

The simple network has only two paths, ABC and AC. All activities 
are assumed to be normally distributed, with standard deviation equal 
to 1, and the appropriate mean given on the diagram. It may be noted 
from the diagrams that various lengths were assumed for paths ABC 
and AC, ranging from both of them being of equal length, to path AC 
being only % the length of path ABC. 

This example indicates that the deviation of the PERT-calculated 
mean and standard deviation, from the actual mean and standard devia- 
tion may be quite large when the paths are about equal in length, but 

the difference decreases substantially as the path lengths become farther 
apart. 

Another study similar to the above was made by Klingel 9 He con¬ 
sidered a network comprised of multiple restaurant-service Station 
installations. Ten installations were diagrammed in parallel, including 
elements from market research, site selection, property surveys, zoning 
requirements, etc., through construction, hiring of personnel, installation 
of equipment, to actual opening for business. Each installation required 
above 100 activities. In addition, about 100 activities common to all 
restaurants tied the ten parallel installations together with common 
constraints. These comprised such items as ordering consumables, ware¬ 
housing systems, developing accounting procedures, advertising cam¬ 
paigns, etc. Thus, the entire network contained about 1100 activities. 

A simulation experiment was then conducted, using the number of 
parallel installations as one variable and the coefficient of variation for 
the individual activity duration times as a second variable. The latter 
was fixed at 0, %, % and y 2 , which later proved to be a good choice, 
since held experience on actual duration times indicated the coefficient 


Table 11-5. Averages of Simulated Project Durations 


No. of Parallel 


Project Completion Time in Days.* 
Coefficient of variation (V i )i/ 2 /t e 


Installations 0 1/6 


1 ... 

99ft 

228.64 

241.36 

257.32 

262.32 
277.3 
283.04 
285.96 


2 . 

99ft 

241.04 

3 . 

5 . 

. 228 

99ft 

c.O( .OK> 

245.64 

oa i no 

278.68 

285.48 

8 . 

99ft 

.Uo 

OAG OQ 

310.32 

10 . 

228 

4^40. do 

252.4 

315 

334.44 


U ’ e " ,Can ° f 25 repli “ ,ions - i ' e -> 25 Monte Carlo simulations, individual rum 
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of variation between % and % for the entire project. The results for 
the 24 combinations of variables are given in Table 11-5. To obtain an 
appreciation for the degree of variation in activity duration times repre¬ 
sented by the assumed levels of the coefficient of variation, Table 11-6 
has been prepared. It gives the values of a, m, and b for an activity 
with a mean of 25 and the indicated levels of the coefficient of variation. 


Table 11-6. Representative Values of a, m, and b for Specified Values of the 
Coefficient of Variation 


CV* 

a 

m 

b 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 

0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

0.0 

1/6 

18.3 

25.0 

31.7 

25.0 

4.2 

1/3 

11.7 

25.0 

38.3 

25.0 

8.3 

1/2 

5.0 

25.0 

45.0 

25.0 

12.5 


* CV — Coefficient of Variation — Std. Dev./Mean. 


To obtain the results given in Table 11-5, each activity duration time 
was assumed to be normally distributed, with a mean value estimated 
by the project personnel, and a variance determined by the assumed 
level of the coefficient of variation shown in Table 11-6. Random samples 
from these distributions were then obtained by generating them on the 
computer, using an appropriate mathematical procedure such as can be 
found in the text by McMillan and Gonzales. 10 Having generated a 
time for each activity, the basic (deterministic) forward pass calcula¬ 
tions (Chapter 4) were made to determine the total project duration 
time. Each of the values given in Table 11-5 are the averages of 25 
such simulations of the complete project. 

The results shown in Table 11-5 indicate that actual project dura¬ 
tion times can run as high as 50 percent greater than the PERT estimate 
of 288 working days. Although this is an extreme value, the other errors 
indicated in this table are appreciable. 


Rules of Thumb on Merge Point Bias 

To summarize qualitatively the above results on merge event bias, it 
can be noted that the magnitude of the bias correction at a given merge 
event increases as 

(1) the number of merging activities increases, 

(2) the expected complete times of the merging activities get closer 
together, 

(3) the variances of the merging activities increase, and 
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(4) ,n,ong ” rglng con >i ,l ' , « ««**>p- 

® e ? S ®,° f P“ n * 2 above > the correction at most merge events will be 

Ck*? Can b ' f° r f Fr ; mi a stud y of tables derived by 
giving the expected value of the greatest of a finite set of 
random v.nabka, U™ cm, be *a„d « a meful rf oSjf 

/?£//e; 

If the difference between the expected complete times of the two 
merging activities being considered is greater than the larger of tS 

if S nif ndard deViati T’ then the bias ■Xbesmal 

betss tht a f 6 IS greatCr *f n tW ° Standard Nations, the bias will 

to here is whatTa^h ^ T (The difference referred 

to here is what has been defined in Chapter 4 as activity free slack ) 

If there are more than two merging activities, this rule should be 

applied to the two with the latest expected finish times, 

validity of this rule is illustrated in Figure 11-15. The difference 
(slack) in the expected time of the two merging activities is less than 

F^ure lH5c The co" “ ^ ^ * S reater than two » 

ngure it-toc. The corresponding biases of 8 percent and ft 5 

^IfThraf 16 3 d d inSignifi< j ant ’ respectively, as suggested by this rule 
> , t u V€n0t mle out the need { or a bias correction then 

oroc°d W b<5 r de ' The f Xt SeCti ° n revieWS the studies giving analytical 
procedures to correct for merge event bias This k toll,? f T 

recommended Monte Carlo correction procedure ^ ^ 3 

Analytical Merge Event Bias Correction Procedures 

JrnhlZT biaS COrrection Prebkm is essentially a statistical 

of n t I 0311 "! Wlth a rand ° m variable defined as the maximum value 
The I n ° f rar ' 0U1 Variables > not necessarily statistically independent 
vleTL7j£? “Td 8 ^ the Pr ° blem ^atly. The S 

over condition previously illustrated in Figure ll-14 c 

Ihis is an intriguing statistical problem that has caught the fanev 
of many researchers. The work of Clark n«i , u i. 8 1 y 

the orimnal pfrt i aik (1961 )> who was a member of 

i 1964 h? to r , e ^i °? n,ent team > has ^en cited above. Moder 
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rule of thumb given above. Fulkerson (1962)" studied th.s prob em and 
developed a method of getting a fairly good lower bound on the t ue 
merge event occurrence time. His work was based on the assumpb 
that each activity has a discrete probability distribution, such as was 
shown in Table U-4 above. Clingen (1964)- extended this work to 
include the case when the activity duration times were assumed to be 
continuous. Elmaghraby (1967)- developed two approaches to improve 

on Fulkerson’s method. Thames 

A rather different approach to the problem was taken by Charnes 

and Cooper (1964), 16 who studied the problem from a stochastic linea 
programming point of view. (Charnes dcter.ninistic linear progmrnunng 
approach is discussed in the Appendix to Chapter o - n 966) 18 
others including Martin (1965)" and Hartley and Wortham (1966) 
have approached this problem from a basic statistical distribution point 
of vlew^The work of Elmaghraby and Pritsker (1966)'describedhn the 
section on Generalized Networks in Chapter 6, is also applicable to 
this program. (Using their nomenclature, PERT events are of the 

“"'tel indeed, a wide array of approaches that have been de¬ 
veloped to solve this problem, all of which require the use of C °™P U ^ S 
for practical-sized problems. It is difficult to say which ls ** ^ P 
cedure for a particular application, because each requires diffeient bas 
assumptions and input data, different amounts of computing, and each 
“L different eccr.Ly in the «n„l ertinr.tes. I. is the ” o 

considering all factors, that the current most economical solution to 
this problem is via Monte Carlo simulation. 

Monte Carlo Simulation Approach to Merge Event Bias Problem 

The Monte Carlo simulation approach to the solution of thi s p r oblem 
was used by Klingel (1966) 9 in the study described above. An earlier 
study by vln Slyke (1963) 19 treated the methodology of this approac 
to the problem, which he recognized as the problem of simp y so vmg 
the network model to find something that corresponds, in sonu . sense 
to the project duration and critical path in the deternnmsticca.se Jhe 
difficulty here was avoided to some extent by approximating the random 
problem by a series of problems of the deterministic form. To accom¬ 
plish this, Monte Carlo simulation was used. A bonus from this approac 
was that it not only gave unbiased estimates of the mean and variance 
of the project duration, along with the distribution of total project 
but it also gave estimates for quantities not obtainable from the standard 
PFRT annroach. In particular, the ‘criticality of an activi y, i.e., 
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probability of an activity being on the critical path, can be calculated. 
One of the more misleading aspects of conventional PERT methods is 
the implication that there is a unique critical path. In general, any of 
a number of paths could be critical, depending on the particular realiza¬ 
tion ot the random activity durations that actually occur. Thus, it makes 
sense to talk about a criticality index. This appears to be an exceedingly 
useful measure of the degree of attention an activity should receive by 

ma wnT e T t ’ aS misleadin g as the critical path concept used 

in PERT. It should be added that the probability of an activity being 
on the critical path is not correlated too well with slack, as computed 
by the conventional PERT procedure, which is the factor that usually 
determines the degree of attention that a particular activity receives 
the Monte Carlo simulation procedure was applied by Van Slyke 
to the network given in Figure 11-16. Each activity was assumed to 
have a beta distribution with mean, and a variance, V t , as noted on 
ea^ebvity As g T eraIly ^commended by Van Slyke for this purpose, 
10 000 sets of random times were generated for each activity in the 
ne woi . or each of these sets, the longest path through the network 
was determined: its duration was noted, as well as a count for each 
activity on the critical path. The results of these 10,000 simulations are 
given m Figure 11-17, where the probability that an activity was on 
e critical path is noted on each activity. For example, 0.737 on activity 
means that m 7370 of the 10,000 simulations, this activity was on the 
ongest path m the network. Also given at the bottom of Figure 11-17 

twihe'pFRT 5 ^ lta ™ ng the total P ro l' ect duration. We note here 
that the PERT estimate of the project mean was low (optimistic) by 

only 1.5 percent; however, the variance was estimated too high by 45 

Mean = t t o / 

Variance 




PERT 

SIMULATION 

Mean 

66 

67.00 t 0.13 

Variance 

60.27 

42.39 t 2 


Figure 11-16 Illustrative network for Monte Carlo simulation. 
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percent. The former result is about as expected according to the rule 
given in the previous section, because there is a considerable amount 
of slack along the subcritical path at each merge event. It is interesting 
to note, however, that activities 13 and 35, which are not on the con¬ 
ventional PERT critical path, have appreciable probability of ending 
up on the actual critical path. 

Another output of the Monte Carlo simulation study is given in 
Figure 11-18, where the cumulative probability of a specified project 
duration is given, and is compared with the results given by the con¬ 
ventional PERT procedure based on the Central Limit Theorem. 

A final note on this procedure regards the cost of obtaining these 
results. As an example, 10,000 simulations of a 200 activity network 
required 20 minutes on an IBM 7090 computer. The accuracy of the 
estimates based on 10,000 simulations is noted on Figure 11-17 by the 
intervals on the mean, i.e., 67.00 ± 0.13. This is a 95 percent confidence 
interval on the true (unknown) mean project duration. In most cases 
this degree of accuracy, i.e., ± 0.13, could be relaxed and thereby the 
10,000 simulations reduced to perhaps as low as 1000. Also, if a third 
generation computer is used to carry out the computations, the run 
time could be further reduced by a factor of Vs to Y 10 . Thus, it is 
entirely feasible to analyze networks that are of any size likely to be 
encountered in practice by this Monte Carlo simulation procedure. 



Figure 11-18 Cumulative probability of project duration. 
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SUMMARY 

In this chapter, the PERT statistical approach to project planning and 
control was given, which leads to a probability that a given scheduled 
event occurrence time will be met, without having to expedite the 
project. The conventional PERT procedure derives its measure of uncer¬ 
tainty in the event occurrence times from the three performance time 
estimates, optimistic, pessimistic, and most likely, for each network 
activity. This procedure was modified by defining the optimistic and 
pessimistic times as 5 and 95 percentiles, respectively, of the hypothetical 
activity performance time distribution, rather than the end points of 
the distribution. Based on the Central Limit Theorem, estimates of the 
mean and variance in activity performance times were then used to com¬ 
pute a probability of meeting arbitrary scheduled times for special net¬ 
work events. It was recognized that it is difficult to obtain accurate 
estimates of the activity performance times, and procedures for improv¬ 
ing the estimation by feedback of past estimation performance was 
outlined. 

The merge event bias, introduced in conventional PERT by ignoring 
all but the critical path, was then discussed with examples illustrating 
the magnitude of this problem. A simple rule of thumb was given to 
determine, from the completed conventional PERT analysis, whether 
this bias will be serious or not. This rule simply states that at merge 
events, one can ignore the activities with free slack, if the latter is 
greater than one or two standard deviations of the activity completion 
time along the longest path. 

Analytical procedures to remove the merge event bias were then 
reviewed, with the conclusion that the most practical procedure, at 
present, is to apply Monte Carlo simulation, when the above rule of 
thumb indicates that corrections should be made. This procedure was 
described and illustrated, and it was pointed out that on third genera¬ 
tion computers, this solution to the problem is economically feasible on 
any size network that might be encountered in practice. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Verify the Central Limit Theorem by sampling, that is, by tossing three 
dice and recording the results on graphs, such as those shown in igure 

11- 6. For convenience, use a white, a red, and a green die. Call the num¬ 
ber of spots on the white die, X, and plot on the first figure Call the 
number of spots on the white plus the red die, Y, and plot on the second 
figure. Finally, call the number of spots on all three dice, Z, and plot on the 
third figure. Compare the results of your experiment with the theoretical 
values given in Figure 11-6. 

2. Verify the expected time and variance for event (4004-199), and verify 
the probability of 0.12 given for activity (4004-743)- (4004-199) in 
Figure ll-13b. Note: the values of a and b given in this figure are the end 
points of the distribution of activity performance time as used m conven¬ 
tional PERT Hence (V*) 1/2 = (b - fl)/6 should be used in place of equa¬ 
tion (3) given in this text. Also, note that the time interval 12-13-61 to 

12- 25-61 is equivalent to 1.6 working weeks. 

3. Consider the oversimplified network given in Figure 11-19, which might be 
only a portion of a larger network, a portion which is subject to considerab e 
chance variation in the performance times. In Figure 11-19, a and b are 
5 and 95 percentiles, respectively. 

a. Compute t e and V, for each of the four activities. 

b. What is the earliest expected time of event 3? 

c. What is the variance, V T , for the actual occurrence time for event 3? 

d. What is the probability that the project will be completed by time 8. By 

time 9? , 

e. What time are you fairly sure (say 95 percent confident) of meeting tor 

the completion of the project, i.e., the occurrence of event 3? 



Figure 11-19 
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Activity 
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0-6 
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3- 7 
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1.5 2 
1 2 
1 1 
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1 1 
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2 3 
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3 
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5 
1 
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10 

5 

4 
4 
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c. Perform the Monte Carlo simulation and comment on the results ob- 

9 Referring to exercise 3 in Chapter 9, assume the times given under a and 
h are 0 and 100 percentiles, so that the standard deviation, (V. ) ' - 
h lh 7 ),a and the tLes under the « column are single tune est.mate of 
!he mean i.e„ *. = «, in this case. Without making a complete PERT 
statistical analysis, answer the following questions. i P 

a fsthere a significant merge event bias problem for tlnsnetwork? ^ 
b What is the mean and approximate standard evia l 

, *»«. »* ■»”!« 400 

hours? 
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Distribution Functiont 
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Example: * (3.57) = .9*8215 = 0.9998215. 

, By permission iron, A. Hald, S t ^al T M es, end ^ * Sons, inc, New Y-*. «»*• 
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APPENDIX 11-2 
USE OF 
HISTORICAL 
DATA IN 
ESTIMATING 
a, m, AND b 


y one ma y have historical (sample) a< 
hvity durabon data on which to base estimates of 
and ( V t ) , or better, to estimate a, m, and b, whic 
w en processed in the usual manner, with equation 

(oJ) and (4), will give the desired estimates of (VA 1 ' 
and This procedure has merit, if the followin' 
conditions are satisfied. 


(1) The historical data are representative of the 
hypothetical population (Figures 11-1 and 11-8) 
to be sampled” in the future for the activity 
in question; that is, the activity is precisely the 
same, and the conditions which prevailed dur¬ 
ing the collection of the historical data are 
representative of those expected to prevail in 
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the future when the activity in question is to be performed. 
(2) The sample of historical data is of “sufficient” size. Quantitative 
‘ ’ ™.ciLL of ,h„ i, “sufficient" depends .J. rfthe 

activity in question and the experience and abili les o he per 
supplying the estimates; however, a sample of less than four 
five P observations would generally not be considered sufficient. 

„ T 7. 


If the above assumptions are satisfied, estimates of a, m, and b 
L frnm- formations (7), (8), and (9) below, wherein 


can 


range of sample data 

largest observation — smallest observation 

3/l 2 where d 2 is the statistical quality control constant 

tabled as a function of the number, n, of activity times in 

the sample data. Actually, d 2 is the average of the ratio 

R/( V,) 1/2 . Values of k are given m Table 11-7, and are use 

to compute the constants a and b. 

arithmetic average of the sample data 


Estimate of m — t 


Estimate of a — t kR 
Estimate of b = t + kR 


(?) 

( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 


Table 11-7. Constant to Convert the Range to Estimates of the Standard 
Deviation ___ 


Sample Size t 


(Range/Std. 
Dev.) = d 2 tt 


k — 1.6/d 2 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

12 

15 

20 

25 


1.13 

1.69 
2.06 
2.33 
2.53 

2.70 
2.85 
2.97 
3.08 
3.26 
3.47 
3.74 
3.93 


1.416 

0.947 

0.777 

0.687 

0.632 

0.593 

0.561 

0.539 

0.519 

0.491 

0.461 

0.428 

0.407 


tAUhough this table includes samples ad small as two, one should not te.y solely on the 
sample data unless the sample size is at least f °^ . f this ratio , wh ich is widely used 

- — — is — 

distributed. 
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In situations where kR is greater than t, and hence a as given by 
equation (8) is negative, it is suggested that the following be used. 

a = 0 (8a) 



12 _ 

SUMMARY 
COMMENTS ON 
PRACTICAL 
APPLICATIONS 


One might say that critical path methods are appli¬ 
cable to the management of a project from the cradle 
to the grave. At each of the stages in the life of a 
project, there are a number of areas related to the 
practical applications of critical path methods which 
are not covered in the previous chapters but are de¬ 
serving of attention. This final chapter will treat these 
points under the headings of Use of Critical Path 
Methods in Preparing Project Proposals, Implementa¬ 
tion, Project Control, and Multiproject Scheduling. In 
conclusion, the authors summarize the objectives of 
this text and hazard some forecasts of the future in 
project management techniques. 
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USE OF CRITICAL PATH METHODS IN 
PREPARING PROJECT PROPOSALS 

The numerous potential applications of critical path methods in the 
preparation of project proposals are fairly obvious and straightforward. 
These applications are based on the various project planning and 
scheduling techniques discussed in this text, except perhaps that these 
techniques are applied with less detail than would normally be used 
on a project that is definitely to be executed. If the project is to be 
executed, the proposal network serves as a framework for developing 
a detailed plan and schedule to be used in carrying out the project. 

In cases where the project completion time is specified in the con¬ 
tract, critical path methods are useful in determining a project plan 
which will meet the time specification. It may turn out that this plan 
requires the use of certain time saving features which add unexpected 
costs, or risks, to those which would normally be required to complete 
the project tasks. For example, if performace time is extremely critical, 
crash time performance of critical path activities may be required! 
In addition, it may be necessary to perform certain activities concur¬ 
rently, which would normally be performed in series. An example of 
this is shown in Figure 12-1, in which a “normal* plan and an expedited 
P an are shown for the same project. The added risks of the expedited 
plan over the normal plan must, of course, be considered in preparing 
the proposal cost estimate. * 

If the performance times for the activities which make up the 
P ro ^ t are subject to a considerable amount of random variation, then 
the PERT statistical approach is appropriate. As described in Chapter 11 
the basic project plan can be developed, using single time estimates 
ot the activity performance times. Then, by obtaining optimistic and 
pessimistic time estimates for the activities on the critical path the 
approximate probability of completing the project (or subprojects’) on 
schedule can be computed. If this probability is low, even when an 
expedited plan such as shown in Figure 12-1 is used, then entering into 
such a contract would indeed be risky. If it is also know that contact 
specifications and time requirements are reasonable, then the project 
plan does not embody the necessary "technology” to satisfactorily pursue 
this contract. However, if the probability of meeting the scheduled times 
is high using the expedited project plan, but the probability is low using 
the normal plan, then one can interpret the latter as indicating the 
chances that some or all of the extra expenses involved in the expedited 
plan will be required to complete the project on schedule. The ideal 
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Normal plan 



Analysis Construction 
model 


Design 



Fabrication Environmental 



Figure 12-1 Normal plan and expedited plan for a hypothetical rocket project. 


situation would, of course, be a high probability of meeting the schedules 
using a “normal” project plan. 

If the proposal requires consideration of alternate completion times 
and costs, then the time-cost trade-off procedures described in Chapter 9 
may be appropriate in arriving at project costs. Similarly, if the project 
under consideration will be competing with a fixed set of resources, 
then the procedures discussed under multiproject control (later in this 
chapter) are applicable. It may turn out that the proposed project 
schedule dovetails nicely with the phasing out of current projects, or it 
may put an extreme burden on certain critical resources. This type of 
analysis may greatly influence the profit margin that management places 
on the project, or influence the decision of whether or not to submit a 
bid on the proposed project. 

A number of firms in various industries are now using critical path 
methods routinely, in varying degrees of detail, in preparing project 
proposals. One large metal-working firm requires that all internal pro¬ 
posals for capital expenditures over $25,000 be accompanied by a CPM 
network showing the project plan and schedule. Some advertising firms 
submit to prospective clients networks of proposed promotional cam¬ 
paigns, showing how the activities involved in product distribution, 
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space advertising, television and radio commercials, surveys, and other 
facets m the campaign are to be coordinated. The implementation • of a 
computerized management system has proved, in many organizations, 
to be a type of project that is difficult to schedule and control; now it 
is not unusual for project networks to be submitted to management 
a ong with flow charts, proposed report formats, and other elements of 
proposed projects, and for the networks to be updated weekly or bi¬ 
weekly to maintain status control. 


CONTRACTUAL REQUIREMENTS 


s mentioned m Chapter 1 and elsewhere, the use of network methods 

otoT u 11 boos . ted S reatl y by contractual requirements that CPM or 
JsRT be used to report the plans and progress of projects. This has 
een particularly true in the two largest project-oriented industries, aero- 
pace and construction. In the aerospace industry, where the primary 
customer is the U. S. Government and its various military and space 
agencies, the accommodation to network requirements was widespread 
and relatively quick. Contractors in the aerospace industry are accus- 
tomed to extensive Government reporting requirements: the firms are 
re atively large and equipped with computers and capable technical 
stafts; and the contracts are often on a cost-plus basis. For these rea¬ 
sons, contractors were able to meet the first network requirements almost 
immediately. Some projects produced networks of several thousand 
activities in a few months. 


n me construction industry, however, the circumstances haVe been 
X 1 ' ^ ere 5' Th ® Government has played a major role here also, 
through the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Yards and Docks, NASA 
and other agencies responsible for large construction programs. But 
construction companies tend to be relatively small, low-overhead organi¬ 
zations without computer equipment, or data processing personnel. 
Also, the contracts are usually on a fixed-price basis. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, which exist throughout the commercial as well as Govern¬ 
ment segments of the industry, requirements for critical path methods 
encounter a variety of difficulties. 

The first problem in this application is to prepare specifications for 
the network reporting system desired. Since the contractors are often 
not familiar with CPM or PERT, are not administratively geared to 
handle increases in technical reporting, and often must pay for outside 
assistance the firms will take very conservative approaches to critical 
path method specifications. The authors have seen specifications con¬ 
sisting of only one or two sentences, saying only that “the contractor 
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shall report progress on the project monthly by means of a Critical 
Path Method chart and schedule.” Requirements that are this brief, o 
course, invite the contractor to submit a five-activity network or any¬ 
thing that he thinks might meet the minimum technical requirements 
of a CPM ‘ chart and schedule.” 

At the other extreme, one construction office of a Government 
agency prepared and repeatedly used standard CPM specifications that 
covered eight pages and contained almost 1000 words. This specifica¬ 
tion attempted to detail exactly how all the initial updating computa¬ 
tions were to be made and how the computer reports were^to be 
formatted (including the column headings for such items as an actual 
early date” and other unique descriptions). These specifications were 
so confusing that only a few specialized computer service bureaus in 
the region could satisfy them, and the contractors were dependent 
upon the use of these service bureaus. 

Although it is not practical to write general specifications that would 
apply to all types of construction projects, some guidelines can be 
offered to those who wish to prepare their own requirements. The con¬ 
siderations listed below, and the sample specifications given in Appendix 
12-1, are suggested as guides to the preparation of reasonable and 
adequate requirements: 

(1) Definition of CPM. An available document or textbook should 
be referenced as comprising a definition of the basic technique 
to be employed. The terms used throughout the specification 
should be consistent with the terms used in the reference. 

(2) Level of Detail The best way to specify the desired level of 
network detail is to specify a range of the number of activities 
to be included. The range selected, however, should be based 
on practical experience with the type of construction involved. 

(3) Output Reports. Since critical path methods and computer pro¬ 
grams vary in the specific data included in reports, the data 
desired should be spelled out, item for item. The desired se¬ 
quences (sorts) of the reports should also be specified, taking 
care not to require more reports than will actually be used. 
Normally two sorts, by 1-J and total slack, are adequate, and 
three should be a maximum. 

(4) Updating. As described in Chapter 5, some updating procedures 
give misleading or erroneous results. Therefore, it may be neoes- 
sary to reference or to fully describe the updating calculation 
required. The frequency of updating reports, number of copies 
desired, whether revised networks are required, and similar 
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nnt ta ?^ h r Id bC mentioned ' In this connection, it should be 
noted that a requirement to maintain a network on a time scale 
will gieatly increase the updating cost and may adversely affect 
the timeliness of the reports. 

(5) Cost Reporting If the network is also to be used for reporting 
the cost of work completed, the specific means of allocating all 
costs to activities and of determining the percent completion on 
activities must be fully detailed, V 

tlwIiT ^T 16 s P ecificat , ions in Appendix 12-1 illustrate how most of 

J be h """ ed ’ • W ”"* k th « 


IMPLEMENTATION 

Generally speaking, the implementation of critical path methods involves 
the five steps outlined in Chapter 1 and summarized as follows- (1) plan 

Zir nl'7f fftf , (3) ana,yZing “ UtiIiZato 
constraints, (4) final scheduling, and (5) controlling. 

However, it should be emphasized that the full application of all the 
these five steps and obtain worthwhile improvements in the planand 

pmM ecmlT' ^7 * ^ ° f ^ W ° jeCt ° critical f ac * or in the 

TJJCa ?r implementation of critical path methods. Networks 
sketched on the backs of envelopes have proved to be useful waLef 
quickly analyzing and communicating the plan of a small project/such 
the preparation of a technical report. The use of additional tech- 

mZalsoTe annl'L a PP roach and time-cost trade-offs 

Si Aus P th C ° nCept ’ if T “ ful1 detail > relatively small 

p ojeets. Thus, the implementation of critical path concepts can be con 

ment justrhed only for large or complex projects. 

shouTdVk?i ment f° n ° f , netWOrk P lannin S a « d control techniques 
bnw i k P . ^ er a P rehminai 7 s tudy has been made to determine 

T 6 >r.° ,eCfare t0 be broken down and assigned to key per¬ 
sonnel within the organization or to subcontractors. In large projects 

t,le aerospace industries, this preliminary study fa Lite 
important; it first requires that the overall mission and performTnce 

Then L f SyS !° m L r 1" ed tQ the satisfaction of the systems engineer 
i functlonaI analysis of the system can begin, which will lead 
to the design requirements for the proposed system configuration The 
establishment o( th, b^e-lin, design is a IJ. 
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in the systems engineering portion of a program definition study. It is 
at this time that the formal application of PERT can be made most 
effectively. 


Utilizing Personnel Effectively 

The preparation of the project network is a job for the key manage¬ 
ment of the project, the person or team of persons who know the most 
about the objectives, technology, and resources of the project. Toco- 
serve the valuable time of these personnel, the networking effort should 
be a concerted and concentrated one, not a secondary ac ivi y a 
becomes drawn out and perhaps never completed There is a penod of 
time that management must devote to planning, and the network shoul 
be used as a vehicle for, an aid to, and a documentation of this valuable 
effort. Technicians can relieve much of the load on the project manage¬ 
ment by transcribing sketches into legible networks, by making compu- 
tations, and by making preliminary analyses of the schedule. For t 
reason, many organizations have trained young men and women as 
part-time or full-time critical path analysts. 


Working with Subcontractors 

When subcontractors play a major role in a project, they should play 
a major role in the critical path planning, scheduling, and control. In 
some cases this may require group meetings to develop the network an 
time estimates. However, in many instances it is not practical to call 
a group of people unfamiliar with network theory and expect them all 
to contribute effectively to the early draft of a network. In these cir¬ 
cumstances it may be better for the prime contractor to develop the 
rough draft as far as possible, then call in the subcontractors to comment 
and add time estimates to their particular areas. It is often possible for 
a person to read and effectively criticize a network, even though he may 
not have the training or experience to fully develop a network. One 
may also elect to hold short courses in network preparation then ask 
each subcontractor to develop a subnetwork of his portion of the projec . 
The feasibility of this approach depends not only on the size of the 
project and the scope of interest of the subcontractors, but also on how 
complex are the interrelationships among the various areas of respon- 

Incidentally, one of the important side effects of critical path applica¬ 
tions is the fact that it brings the subcontractors and the prime con¬ 
tractor together to meet and discuss the project. The group generally 
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discovers technical problems and begins to work in advance toward 

uL"g o7,£ we " “” ,h ' p^g -a 


PROJECT CONTROL 

a pr ° ,eCt is u " de ^y. the critical path network and schedule 
ould serve as a guide to the accomplishment of each activity in proper 
sequence and on schedule. It is in the fundamental nature o'f pro acts 

More H a r iVitie t! SeId ° m Start ° r fini8h exac % as scheduled.' 
Therefore updating the plan and schedule is an important link in the 

critical path concept. There are no rigorous or standard updating proce¬ 
dures m general use except where computer programs are involved The 
procedures offered here are suggestions regarding the general approach 
with some specific recommendations for particlr ciLmstanSs 
There are four functions performed in the process of updating the 
schedule alone (without regard to cost revision). These are: 8 

(1) denoting actual progress on the network, 

(2 ' ! activities ^ nCtW ° lk logic or time esti mates of uncompleted 

(3) the basic scheduIe of earliest and latest allowable 

(4) crm c ri S pa\ h hs. SChedUled aCdVity S ‘ art UmeS 3nd den0ti "g new 

Item 2 simply requires the erasure of previous notation and replace 

»>■ 

Progress Notation 

A field supervisor or other person close to the actual progress of a 
project should be assigned the responsibility of making progress nota- 

o ma I 6 7 ° n 8 C ° Py ° f the netWOrk is niosf reliable way 

dure bL aln . aCCUra ‘ e leCOrds for in P ut to network updating proce 
dure. Requiring the responsible first-line supervisor to make these 

routine daily or weekly notations also helps insure that the network 
serves its purpose as a detailed schedule of work. 

Exactly how the notations are made is not particularly important 
as ong as they are clearly understood and complete. To be complete 
it is necessary only that both the actual start and the actual finish of 
each activity be recorded. Percent completion notes are not notify 
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required, except where cost control data are involved or where prece¬ 
dence diagramming rules are used. 

One of the most common ways of denoting actual dates on a net¬ 
work is by means of slashed lines through the activities with date flags 
attached. An example is shown in Figure 4-8 of Chapter 4. 

On the working copy of the new network used to make these nota¬ 
tions it is often useful to use colored pencils for the notation, using 
a different color for each updating period. Then when converting the 
notes to computer input forms, the person doing the encoding knows 
to pick up only the green dates, or whatever was the color of the most 

recent period. i 

If the node scheme is used, the actual start and finish dates may 
marked on the left and right sides of the nodes, respectively. If the net¬ 
work is computed manually, the node symbol may be designed to allow 
spaces for the actual dates to be recorded. 


Revised Scheduling 

Hand computation of a revised and updated network requires no special 
arithmetic. One merely begins the forward pass computation at the last 
uncompleted activity on each path. However, it is important that the 
first dates computed for each path be consistent with the effective date 
of the computation, as explained in Chapter 5. That is, no ES or EF 
date can be earlier than the effective or “cut-off” date of the progress 
report. If the first uncompleted activity has not started (or finished), 
then its ES (or EF) date must be recorded as at least equal to the 
effective date, and the forward pass is carried on from there. 

Hand computation does, however, require some attention to the 
mechanics of erasure, lest this humble function become a major prob¬ 
lem. Erasure of all remaining schedule times is required, of course, 
when a complete recomputation is to be made. One technique that 
reduces the erasure problem is to make the scheduling computations on 
a reproducible print of the network, instead of on the original tracing. 
Erasures may be made on the reproducible print without damage to 
the arrows and nodes of the network. A modification of this technique 
calls for the discarding of the old reproducible print instead of erasing 
its schedule figures. This procedure is diagrammed in Figure 12-2^ 
Recomputation may be necessary every time a network is updated 
and/or revised. If the actual progress and expected future progress are 
very close to the network schedule, there is no need to make a com¬ 
pletely revised computation. The critical path network protects itself, in 
a sense, from the need for many recomputations, even when significant 
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Figure 12-2 Flow diagram of a procedure for making revised hand computations. 


elays or accelerations occur, for the network reveals most of the effects 
of schedule changes without recomputation. One need only to refer to 

o her a n!!^ reS ’| f0 h eXample ’ t0 866 whether a s P ecific de % ' v ' n affect 

is not al ^ Pr0) ' eCt With thiS -Nation plainly visible i 

is not always necessary to erase and recompute. 

It the scheduling computations are made by computer then the 

Oneaf ? r ° Cedl ?? S s P ecified by the computer program must be used 
One of the problems common to most of the computer revision pro 
cedures is that indirect changes are required when certain other changes 
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Figure 12-3a 



Figure 12-3b 

are made. For example, consider Figure 12-3a. Assume that is desired 
to simply eliminate activity C from the network. Usually the program 
specifications will provide a “delete” code for this transaction. However, 
one must also remember to delete activity D and then add it m again 
with its new predecessor event. Therefore, deleting activity C m a 
typical program, as shown in Figure 12-3b, would require three revision 
cards (Table 12-1). Other revision procedures, such as changes in tim 
estimates, are handled differently by the various computer programs 
and present no general problem. 


Table 12-1. Revision Cards for the Deletion of Activity C 


Transaction Code 


Activity No. 


Activity Description 


Delete 

Delete 

Add 


45- 46 

46- 49 
45-49 


activity C 
activity D 
activity D 
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Calendar Dates 

L n t i rL c Z;n pr r i< ; al use of cntl , cal path schedules ^ ***. 

certain^ i ^ “ “ workin g da 7 s and calendar days. When 

certain computer programs are used, the computer is given a project 

start (calendar) date, and the resulting schedule times are printed in 
both workmg days and calendar dates. When computations are made by 
hand, the usua procedure is to prepare a working day calendar for 

the network schedule - The calendar is prepared by start- 
g wi h the project start date and numbering the working days through 
the penod of the project. Table 12-2 illustrates a portion of calendar 
a project that began on Monday, January 6, 1969. In this calendar the 

calendar date" ‘° ** at the e " d ° f the corresponding 


J T a a n?ary 2 6 2 'l96 P 9 0r "° n °* * W °' king Day Calendar ,or a Project that Began 


Working Day 


Calendar Days 


Calendar Date 

Jan. 6, 1969 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 


Time-Scaled Networks 

A time scaled network is one in which the arrows and nodes are 

ae a L e nrth of Y Ca al ° ng the h0riz0ntal border - With the time scale, 
the length of each activity arrow (or its shadow projection on the hori¬ 
zontal scale) represents the activity’s estimated duration. The location 

e ra t rOW r P T" h , itS scheduIed start and finish times. Similarly 
the location of each node represents its scheduled occurrence time The 
arrow, „nd m , y be ]oa>ted by tfceir e>rfat 
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or at selected times between these. Slack is customarily indicated by 

d£l The obvious advantage of time scaling is the visual clarity it pro- 
vides for the analysis of concurrent activities. Time-sealed newors ^ 
revealed problems of concurrency (such as the intended 
aSy by two groups at the same time) that were overlooked m the 
analysis of the schedule data in the tabulated form of a comP^ jt 
put. Concurrency problems may also be overlooked ' vhe ^ , tle , sc ^‘ e . 
are denoted directly on the network in Space symbols, although there is 
less chance of error when the schedule and network are presented 
together in this manner. Time-scaled and condensed networks arc a so 
advantageous in presentations to top levels of managemensiin ^ 

schedule is communicated more quickly and more emphatic y y 

^^disadvantage^of time-scaling is not so obvious but is none * e ^ 
critical. The maintenance of time-scaled networks through updating and 
revision periods is expensive. A change in one time estimate or a delay 
in the actual progress on one path can change the location of * "umber 
of succeeding arrows and nodes, necessitating the redrawing of a a g 
portion of the network. Under contracts that require f-q-n neUvork 
revisions, the use of time-scaled networks could keep a techn c an 
draftsman busy almost full time, and the networks could be delayed days 

or weeks in reaching the contracting agency. 

Many attempts have been made to simplify network revision so that 
time-scaled networks could be quickly and economically updated Listed 
below are some of the materials and techniques that have been tried. 

(1) Steel panels with magnets for events , and tape or chalk lines for 
arrows. Networks constructed in this way have worked foi some 
applications but cannot be easily reproduced, even by photog- 

raphy, for distribution. . 

(2) Gummed labels and tape which can be moved about on tracing 
paper. Networks made with these materials have tended to blister, 
peel and result in poor reproductions. 

(3) Plastic panels and grease pencils. Again, the problem is repro- 

duction for distribution. . 

(4) Computer-drawn networks. The programming complexity in¬ 
volved has been the reason for only limited progress on this 

(5) Mechlnical Devices. Peg boards with wood or plastic strips for 
activities and rubber bands for interconnections have been used 
successfully for small networks( usually less than 50 activities). 
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that the time-scaled network should also be used to monitor *e project 
progress. As —ned abov, 

sirrs ”^ y o=:,ss/=n„„ g ,,. j c T , o. *. 

riTo, have l b, «,,b»W. I. « 

ment of computer hardware and software w ic 1 t s j t is 

the art today will popularize the use of time-scaled networks. It 
possible to display such networks on cathode ray tubes or draw the 
on paper with computer-controlled draftmg machines. 


MULTIPROJECT SCHEDULING 

Almost any project may be said to consist of several subprojects and 
therefore at feast conceptually, there is no difference between project 
scheduling and multiproject scheduling. There are practical circum- 
s“s however, in which multiproject scheduling has a sign.fican 
meaning. One such circumstance is the common use of certain resource 
by mofects that are otherwise independent. For example two rocke 
research projects may be completely independent, except that they wi 
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f® th ® Same t f t ceI1 ’ or a road contractor may have several differ- 

each proto kTh 7 Same P avin S machine ‘ In these cases 

each project is scheduled separately, except for the activities dependent 

on the common resource. Other cases in which the term "multiproject 

scheduling is applied are those in which two or more projects are part 

of the same over-all project objective but are separated Lmnagemenl 

responsibility or by the lack of capacity of diacritical p^computer 

program to process them as one network P P 

simple' eZTLI 0 '^P' 0 ^ sch eduling computations is basically 
,< P T Events that are common to two or more networks are called 

bTfhT ” d r d r Kd ” e,d ’ " a ” k ^ 

The f T mP m , ! lgUte 12 ~ 6 US6S a dashed circle for interfaces 
forward pass and backward pass computations, if made bv hand 

are executed just as though the interfacing networks w“re completeW 
integrated parts of the same network completely 

at the same tto ItT™’ ** netWorks are not a11 --fable 

out the others In th ° f ° ne network must be made with- 

of aerospace industry! a7tL7l^ 

as 49 m Network B, Figure 12-6, an estimate is needed of the earliest 

Fvfi o rf Tt ° f aCtiVity 49_2 ° 6 ’ in order t0 Process Network B. 
of th 1 ” terf ^ ces? such as 206 in Network A, an estimate is needed 

Neiork a 'I Jr ^ fZ ° f 49 - 206 > in order *» prois 

nf th f A ‘ * all . estimates of thls type are not available when the first 
Of the two networks is to be processed, certain of the computation ! may 
be made anyway and although the results will be incomplete thet^h 
piovide useful information. For example, if Network B were’processed 
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Figure 12-7 Example of changes in direction among interfaces in two networks. 


without the earliest start time for activity 49-206, one could nonetheless 
compute the latest start time for this activity (assuming Network B has 
a final scheduled date from which to compute the backward pass). When 
Network A is developed, this latest time could then be used to com¬ 
pletely process it, which would in turn supply the earliest start time for 
activity 49-206 and thus enable Network B to be completely processed. 


Table 12-3. Results of Iterative Computations on the Interfaces in Figure 12-7 


Iteration 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Network 


A 

B 

A 

B 

A 


Event Times Computed 


Earliest = E 


10, 11 
25 , 26 , 27 
12 

none 

none 


Latest — L 


none 
none 
12,11 
27 , 26 , 25 
10 


The use of this iterative procedure may be necessary when the 
capacity of a computer program will not permit the integrated process¬ 
ing of two networks. The procedure can become time-consuming and 
inconvenient if the number of interfaces, or rather the number of changes 
in direction of interfaces, becomes more than a few. To illustrate con¬ 
sider the interface relationships indicated between the two networks m 
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Figure 12-7 Since there is one change in direction, five iterations would 
be required to completely process these networks separately, as indi- 
catedrn Table 12-3 below, where event times are used for simplicity. 

Clearly^ even with only a few changes of interface direction, the 
arge number of iterations required causes this approach to become pro¬ 
hibitively expensivee. Short cuts, such as partial hand computation or 
estimation of certain E and L values, are necessary in practice. 


SUMMARY REMARKS 
Objectives of the Text 

In this textbook, the authors have attempted to present a broad range 
of topics m critical path methods and the role of these methods in the 
evelopment of a discipline of project management. The historical 
development of the Critical Path Method and the Program Evaluation 
and Review Technique is explained. Although emphasis is placed on 
both the common aspects and the significant differences of these 
methods, the text material treats both CPM and PERT as historical 
variants on a “critical path methodology,” which has asserted itself more 

clearly as the recent versions of the two original methods have become 
increasingly alike. 

The basic concepts of critical path methodology are first presented 
m a manner intended to be understandable and immediately useful to 
project managers and supervisors at many levels and in diverse indus- 
nesMn addition, an attempt has been made to provide a comprehensive 
treatment of the more complex aspects of critical path methodology, 
primarily directed to serious students of the subject, who may wish to 
esip project management systems for particular applications. In- hided 
m these presentations are descriptions of certain existing systems. 

PFRT t0 e , m P hasize > before dosing this final chapter, that 

PERT and CPM network methods will not be effective if planning is 
incomplete or haphazard. The authors have observed initial applications 
of these techniques where they were forced upon the organization by 
contractual requirements. The half-hearted use of network methods in 
such cases are usually frustrating and unrewarding experiences. Net¬ 
works produced under such conditions will very likely have false critical 
paths and will be difficult or impossible to monitor. Without a sincere 
effort to learn and get something out of the exercise, the use of network 
planning methods are not to be recommended. 

Problems of implementing critical path methods are both psycho- 
ogical as well as technical, and the cost has been estimated to range 
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from 0.2 to 1.0 percent of the total program cost. In a construction 
project the cost could be less than 0.2 percent. It has been estimate , 
however, that for most projects, critical path methods cost twice as 
much as the conventional planning methods that it replaces, and hence 
it must justify this increased cost. We feel the advantages of critica 
path methods, which have been discussed at the end of Chapter 1 as 
including better planning, communication, control, and other benefits, 
far outweigh this additional cost. 

New ideas and techniques in this field are propagating rapidly. 
Undoubtedly, some significant advances will occur before this book is 
published. Some of the trends and anticipated advancements are fore¬ 
casted below. 


Future Developments in Critical Path Methods 

Networking seems to be a natural mode of expressing project plans, and 
it is well on the way to becoming a standard part of the managers 
language. In view of this trend, whenever the opportunity arises to 
change the accounting and planning systems of an organization—espe¬ 
cially in project-oriented firms—the network approach should be built 
in. Network-based systems of cost and time estimating, accounting, and 
performance incentives, as well as project planning, scheduling and 
control, should be considered and exploited in the design of new man¬ 
agement systems. . 

PERT has been used as a basis for incentive contracts by defining 
certain milestone type events as Incentive PERT Events. 3 These events 
are scored on the basis of time of occurrence and in some cases on 
performance as well. The percentage of these events accepted then 
determines the incentive bonus. Thus, a project with a normal fee of 
say 7 percent might vary from 0 to 14 percent according to performance. 

In the construction industry the applications of CPM will certainly 
continue to expand. Eventually the industry will adopt certain stand¬ 
ards for CPM specifications, which will help solve the problems of 
inconsistent applications of the method. 

Although some development work continues to be done in the areas 
of time-cost trade-off and PERT statistics in order to improve the prac¬ 
tical utility of these features, there is much more interest in the potential 
of network solutions to resource allocation problems. Some of the recent 
development work in resource allocation is still locked in the esoteric 
boxes of doctoral dissertations. However, as these ideas are brought out 
in the form of practical computer programs, the power of the network 
approach should be greatly enhanced. Already some computer service 
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Waus arc marketing resource allocation services. In the near future 

T ma, ° r im P rovements in computer software that will have 
capabilities for cost control, resource allocation, and a high degree of 
flexibility in formats for input and output. Such general purpoL pro- 

SevTntit 0 Th ° Pen m T d °° rS f ° r ° riticaI P ath aPpJications in^he 
rav tube as 6Se COn ^° s y stems are expected to incorporate the cathode 
ay tube as an input-output device more and more, as we approach 

more-or-less total management information systems. The latter will 
permit management to creatively interrogate the computer and carry 
out rather sophisticated analysis on a real time basis. This appears to 
of Iff* F ° miS ® t0 the Solu ] tion of the many communications problems 


P° & ]•' ’ . t PP ying PERT/Cp M to Complex Medical Procedures - 

Proceedings of Seminar on Scientific Program Management, Department 
of Industnal Engineering, Texas A & M University, June 1967 ? 

Moder Joseph J., “Applications of PERT and CPM in Multiproject Sched¬ 
uling, Proceedings of Seminar on Scientific Program Managlment Depart 
ment of Industrial Engineering, Texas A & M University, 

Hdl Book Co., ^ ^ McG ’' aW - 

4 ' Outgt-4^ Precipitators During Scheduled 


2 . 
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CAtKClSES 


h ^I el r P i a r expressi0 , n for *0.number of iterations required to process 

be a r fm cti o r o f e toe 0 haVe , “ UtUaI int erfaces. The expression should 

be function of the number of changes in direction among the interfaces. 

thaT would rm^'T^r 6 ” Y? ^ M P ath methodology 

that would routinely be applied to potential new projects in an aerospace 

electronics firm or in a construction firm Break un this to f" aeros P ace 

sax. 







APPENDIX 12-1 

DRAFT OF SPECIFICATIONS 

FOR THE CRITICAL PATH METHOD 

APPLIED TO CONSTRUCTION 

PROJECTS 


The following is a draft of specifications for the use 
of the Critical Path Method as a means of (1) insur¬ 
ing that a thorough and feasible plan for the project 
is developed, and (2) providing a form for detailed 
progress reports throughout the project. In the use of 
CPM as a contractual requirement, it is important 
that the Owner be represented by a person trained in 
the review of CPM networks and progress reports. 
The wording contained in this draft is intended only 
as a guide, to be modified or supplemented to achieve 
the reporting purposes desired for particular projects. 
This draft is concerned with schedule progress only, 
and does not include requirements for reporting the 
value of work in place. 
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PROJECT SCHEDULING AND PROGRESS REPORTING 

(1) Within_ calendar days of written notice of award of contract 

the Contractor shall submit to the (designated representative of 
the) Owner a network plan and a schedule of the job in the 
Critical Path Method (CPM) format. The basic diagramming 
method, computational procedures, and terms of CPM are con¬ 
tained in Chapters — through — of Reference 1. 

(2) The CPM network may utilize either the arrow or node system. 

The network must contain detailed representation of all signifi¬ 
cant aspects of the construction plan, including but not restricted 
to site preparation, structural work, interior and exterior finishing, 
electrical and mechanical work, and acquisition and installation of 
special equipment and materials. For all equipment and materials 
fabricated or supplied especially for this project, the network shall 
show a sequence of activities, including preparation of shop 
drawings, approval of drawings, fabrication, delivery, and instal¬ 
lation. The network shall contain between-and-activi¬ 

ties, excluding necessary dummy activities. Each activity shall 
be identified on the network by a brief description and shall be 
assigned a single time estimate in working (or calendar) days. 

(3) The initial and subsequent CPM schedules shall include the early 
and late start times, early and late finish times, and the total 
slack for each activity. The initial schedule shall indicate an early 
completion date for the project that is no later than the project’s 
required completion date. For the schedule computations, either 
manual or computer methods may be used; in either case the 
notations and abbreviations used shall be fully explained. If the 
activity early and late times are not given in calendar date form, 
a conversion table shall be provided that will enable the Owner 

to convert the activity times into calendar dates. - complete 

copies of the initial network and schedule shall be submitted. 

(4) While recognizing the Contractor’s responsibility to determine 
the sequence and time estimates of the project activities, the 
Owner reserves the right to require the Contractor to modify any 
portion of the schedule judged impractical, infeasible, or unrea¬ 
sonable. Schedules returned to the Contractor for revision or cor¬ 
rection shall be resubmitted to the Owner for approval within 
_ calendar days. 

(5) Within _ calendar days after approval of the initial network 

and schedule, the Contractor shall submit an updated schedule, 
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is based t UdeS 3 aCtUal aCtiVity Start and flnish dates and 

L'r t bL L a s, c r p H e ^ PM T putation - u P dated scheduks 

eadl monthf h t, ^ ^ Friday < or b r the Mth of 
be submitted. ~ ^ ° f Updated Schedules sha11 

(6) worr^ *?, I CaliStiCaII ' V re P resent the schedule of remaining 
work, m updating computations the effective date of the compm 
tation shall replace the earliest dates of the first uncompleted 

actmty n e h clun if (a) the eai , start date "“£ d 

activity is earlier than the effective date, or (b) the earlv fitesh 

(7) Th r an UnSmsbed activit y is earlier than the effective date 
(7) l he C °f acto shall review and amend the network! „eces- 

ry each reporting period m order to realistically represent the 
construction plan, and shall submit __ copies of a S of alf 
activities added deleted, or changed since tee previous period 
Upon request the Contractor shall also submit 1 c!pies!f te e 
/«\ T£ etW0rk ’ mcludm g all revisions to date. 

steedutf c!»ndPte PUtati0n r6SUltS ^ a Degative Slack ( behind 
schedule i . . a wntten statement must accompany the 
schedule explaining the cause of the negative slack and the 

Schedule anned * ^ C( “ to ^the bl on 

(3A) tS'ctSTS P a ^ agr ® p h may be added for large projects.) 

( > C . CPM sche dule shaU consist of a list of the project 

activities sorted and tabulated in the following ways 

(a) by predecessor event number as a major sort and by 

successor event number as a minor sort. ' 

(b) by total slack, from the least to the most, and 

(c) by late start date, in chronological order. 

Actual start and finish dates should be indicated for each 
ivi y that has started or finished. In sorts (b) and (c) 
dummies and finished activities may be omitted. (Other 

nefwoTi 7 r deSked ’ de P endin g on the project and the 

network technique employed.) ^ 






SOLUTIONS TO EXERCISES 


Chapter 2 




5. These are resource dependencies, indicating that there is only one crew 
o carpenters for the forming work. The dashed arrows from evepts 32, 
37, and 42 also show that some subsequent activities are dependent on 
the use of forms that are removed in activities 31-32, 36-37, and 41-42. 
(The subsequent activities are not shown.) In this case the resource is the 
reusable forms. 
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Chapter 3 

1. Dig C does not depend on Pour A. The network has a false dependency. 
3. This is a portion of a network for a structural concrete building. Shown 
is the second floor structural work, which is divided into three chains of 
activities corresponding to the three pours of concrete, labeled sections 
A-2, B-2, and C-2. 

5. 



Chapter 4 

1. a. No. 

b. 2. 

c. As late as possible, i.e., 6-7. 

3 . a. Critical Path 210-106-109 Slack =-2. 

b. No effect for a time of 16; however, a scheduled time of 12 tor event 
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106 would make L 10e = 12, and thus the path 210-106 would have a 
new slack value of —4. 

5. c. Latest allowable start time for the deactivation of the lines is 205 hours. 

d. Activities on the critical path are A-B-F-G-M-D-O. 

7. a. Project is one day behind schedule. Path 3-4-5-8 has a slack of -1. 


Chapter 6 

5. 

University patent committee policy procedure 
Patent 



Chapter 8 

1. a. Yes 

Sequence of use: 


Activity 

0-3 

0-1 

2-5 

7-8 


Start 

0 

2 

8 

10 


Finish 

2 

4 

9 

15 


b. 0-3, 4-5, 7-8, 16 Day Project Duration. 
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Solutions to Exercises 



Protect 

Duration 


Indirect Total 

Direct Costs Costs Costs 


12 610 900 
11 610+40 = 650 820 

10 650+40 = 690 740 

9 690+80 = 770 700 

8 770+100 = 870 660 

7 870+130 = 1000 620 


1510 

1470 

1430 

1470 

1530 

1620 


Network Changes 


D | 4 
D 4 3 

A | 2, D f 4, G|3 
F J, 6, G i 2 
BJ,5, D | 3, FJ,5 


3. Parts a, b and d not given. 
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5. Activity i~j. 

Minimize (C t - C 2 ) 81 - sif i} 

Subject to: 

di8 t + d 2 (1 - 8x) + y'y + T { ~ Tj ^ 0 

= 0 or 1 

0 ^ y'a g (A - d 2 ) 

(d 3 - d 2 ) (8i -1) + y\, g; o 


c, 

Activity 

direct 

costs 


o 



Activity Duration 

Minimize (C 2 - C 3 ) S 2 - sy'„ 

Subject to: 

d i + y'i) + ( d 2 - d 3 ) (82 - 1 ) + T ( - Tj s 0 

82 = non-negative integer 
- 8 3 g ( 8 2 - 1 ) 

(d 2 ~ d t ) 8 3 g ^ 

83 = 0 or 1 

0 'T y'a S (d s - d,) 



Activity duration 
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7. First construct pairs of pseudo activities for activity 1-2 and activity 1-3 
as follows: 7 



Maximize J j c tj y tj = 2 / 12 + 4y" 12 + l.Sy’ 12 + t/" ls + 2t / 34 

Subject to T x + i/ 12 + y >’ 12 + 2 - T 2 ^ 0 
T i + y 'is + y'\ s + 3 - T a S 0 
+ 3 - T 3 5 0 

t 2 + 2 - r 4 g o 

r.3 + t/34 - T 4 ^ 0 

T 4 - T x g 10 
0 g y" 12 g 1 

0 S y’ 12 g 1 

!/"l2 g s 12 g y ' 12 

612 = non-negative integer 

0 ^ y"is g i 

0 ~ */'l 3 — ^ 

J/34 — 58' 34 + 2S 34 
S' 3 4 + S 34 = 1 
6 34 = non-negative integer 
S ' 34 = non-negative integer 
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Solutions to Exercises 


Chapter 11 

3. a. 

m b t e Vt 

2 4 2-1 /6 0.8789 

5 7 5 1.5625 

2 3 2 0.3906 

3 5 3 1.5625 


b. 7% 

c. 2.8320 

d. P {T ^ 8} = 0.69 ; P {T ^ 9} = 0.86 

e. 9.946 ss 10 

5. P {T ^ 16 | T 7 = 10} = P (Z ^ (16-15)/\/0.88} — 0.86 
9. a. The activities that have two or more predecessor activities are 108, 113, 
117, 119, 121, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 132, and 133. The predecessor 
events of these activities are the ones where a merge event bias may 
occur. Of these 12 cases, only activities 121, 125 and 126 will present 
merge event bias problems. For the others, the expected means of the 
merging paths are quite far apart, or else there is a great deal of corre¬ 
lation in the two paths, so that the bias will again be negligible, e.g., 
activity 132 and 129. 

It should also be noted that the merge event biases will occur on 
slack paths, and hence will not affect the critical path, and hence the 
conventional PERT analysis should be a good approximation in this 
example. 

b. The critical path is made up of activities 102, 105, 108, 112, 115, 118, 
120, 123, 124, 128, 131, 132 and 133. The sum of the estimated mean 
times for this path is 382. The variance of this path can be approx¬ 
imated by considering only activities 105 and 118. The sum of their 
variances is 1221.3 and the approximate standard deviation is 35. 

c. P {T ^ 400} = P {Z ^ (400 - 382)/35} = 0.70. 


Activity 

1-2 

2-3 

2-4 

4-3 
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